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SK any architect or contractor, what is 
x the most unusual feature of Crane bath- 
rooms. It may surprise you when he answers, 
“They are thoroughly practical.” For Crane 
fixture designers and bathroom decorators, while 
they have pioneered in bathroom beauty, have 
never forgotten that this room is for use. They 
have planned materials and interiors with due 


consideration to the limitations imposed by good 


150 
Pou wilt Pressure 


VALVES, FITTINGS, AND 
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-CRANE: 


PIPING, 
Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York 4 Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 








plumbing practice. Never have they idealized 
color into tints that cannot be imparted to fix. 
tures or created exotic and impossible settings. 
If you are not acquainted with the practical 
beauty of Crane bathrooms, send for the 
book, Bathrooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary Homes 
And when building consult your contractor 
about the lasting service and economy of Crane 


valves, fittings, and piping supplies. 


2500 
Pounds Pressur 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
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The International line includes the 
Special Delivery for loads up to % - 
ton; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; 
4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks 
of 1%, 1% and 2-ton sizes; Heavy- 
Duty Trucks ranging from 24- 
ton to 5-ton sizes; Motor Coaches; 
and McCormick- Deering Indus- 
trial Tractors. Sold and Serviced 
by 172 Company-owned Branches 
in the United States and Canada. 
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Count on this fact as an absolutely 
sure thing for any International 
Truck you will ever own — sure 
service goes with it. 

In the 172 Company-owned 
branches maintained by Interna- 
tional Harvester all over the coun- 
try is an army of men who know 
their Internationals as well as the 
factory that makes them. All these 
mechanics render factory-stand- 
ard service on factory-standard 
methods. 

Furthermore, there’s a large stock 


You can bank on this 


Atypical group of mechanics at one 
of the International branches. This 
is just a handful of the many hun- 
dreds onthe joball over the country. 


of factory-standard parts always on 
hand in every one of these branches, 
ready for any emergency that may 
ever occur at any time. 

And there’s every machine and 
facility in all these shops to do your 
work in the shortest time and with 
the greatest economy. No guessing, 
no tinkering. 

We’d like you to visit any Inter- 
national Branch and look it over, 
and know the good service we 
will give your truck to make sure 
it will give good service to you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED ) 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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We invite trading accounts in listed 
securities on a conservative marginal basis. 


List of high grade investment 
suggestions on request. 


Inquiries Solicited. 
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| National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
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ly CHEVROLET 


provides Six-Cylinder Power 


Speed and Smoothness 


Meeting the great and growing de- 
mand forafine six-cylinder automobile 
in the price range of the four—the new 
Chevrolet Six has swept on to one of 
the greatest records of success in auto- 
motive history. 


Never has a new motor car enabled its 
dealer organization to enjoy such an 


enormous volume of business in such’ 


a short period of time—for never has 
any automobile brought so many de- 
sirable features within easy reach of 
everybody everywhere! 


Into a price class where only four-cyl- 
inder performance had previously been 
available, the new Chevrolet has 
brought the velvety smoothness, the 
increased reserve power and the addi- 
tional flexibility of a great six-cylinder 


valve-in-head engine. At every speed, 
the power is delivered easily, freely and 
without annoying vibration. Acceler- 
ation is remarkably swift. The steep- 
est hills are taken with power to spare. 


Equally impressive are the beauty and 
comfort of the new enclosed bodies by 
Fisher. Styled by world-famous Fisher 
designers, available in a variety of 
smartcolors,and built of selected hard- 
wood and steel—they represent, in every 
detail, an order of coachwork unap- 
proached in any other low-priced car! 


Offering a car of such outstanding 
desirability to the millions of buyers 
who comprise the low-price market 
—Chevrolet dealers are naturally 
enjoying an ever-increasing 
measure of commercial success. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


Corporation 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The Coupe, $595; The Sport Coupe, $645; The 
Sedan, $675; The Imperial Sedan, $695; The Sedan Delivery, $595; The Light Delivery Chassis, $400; 
The 114 Ton Chassis, $545; The 114 Ton Chassis with Cab, $650. All prices f.0.b. factory, Flint, Mich, 


Sig: iF Swe 


PRICE 


RANGE 


OF 


Or 


‘595 


f.0.b. factory, Flint, Mich. 








COMPARE the delivered price 
as well as the list price in cofi- 
sidering automobile values. 
Chevrolet delivered prices in- 
clude only reasonable charges 


for delivery and financing. 
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~ Send that important 
message as a 


Radiogram! 


Insure accuracy without sacrificing 
speed! Radiograms go direct to nearly 
all points on earth . . . without relay! 
No costly halts ... no embarrassing 
errors. That’s why Big Business does 
its most important work by Radiogram 


$s 
T pe R ’ T 
Quickest way to all the world. 


File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Central and South America at any RCA or 
Postal Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan 
and the Far East at any RCA or Western 
Union Office; or phone for an RCA 


messenger. 


R. C. A, COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 
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Looking 
0A | head 


With the 


Forbes Editors 


AST year over one billion dollars 

of American money was invest- 
ed in foreign securities. Our foreign 
investments, war debts excluded, is 
placed at fourteen billion dollars. 
How “secure” are these foreign in- 
vestments ? 

In Great Britain, as long as sixty 
years ago, they faced the problem of 
getting disinterested advice for in- 
vestors by founding the Corporation 
of Foreign Bondholders. Later this 
was reconstructed by Special Act of 
Parliament to have a council of twen- 
ty-six persons representing the Brit- 
ish Bankers’ Association, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the corporation 
as a whole. The result is that the 
British investor is safeguarded by a 
careful scrutiny of foreign loans. 

In the United States we are still 
new in the field of international 
finance. The investor takes the word 
of the investment bankers who un- 
derwrite foreign issues, but do not 
guarantee their repayment. In case 
of default the government cannot 
protect the private investor. The re- 
pudiation of the loans by Soviet Rus- 
sia is an example. 

How can this huge stake of the 
American investor in foreign lands be 
safeguarded. In a future issue of 
Forses such a proposal will be ad- 
vanced which will merit close atten- 
tion. 


66 EN over 45 need not apply 

here,” “Only young men 
wanted” and similar unfeeling an- 
nouncements were posted on factory 
gates in the not far distant past when 
work was at a premium. It came as 
a shock to a great many who imag- 
ined that because big business was 
thriving and they were experiencing 
prosperity that this was also the lot 
of the worker. We were going 
through the unusual experience of 
unemployment in the midst of 
plenty. 

Since then economists have been 
puzzling over what has been called 
“technological unemployment,” the 
upsetting of all ways of making a liv- 
ing by the development of mass pro- 
duction. Further complications in 
making a living have been added by 











the merging of public utility, finan- 
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the finest quality ,( Za back 
it up with concentrated sales 


effort BS supplemented_by 
the finest advertising support tp 
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SS 


yet fail to materially increase 
sales if you neglect 





‘Packaging to sell” 








. 


‘‘Jt’?s Better Packed in Tin’’ 


Among those manufacturers who 
have learned that attractive and 
convenient packaging pays well 
in increased sales “Containers 
.by Continental” have played an 
important part. Ranging in size 


from small sampling cans to large 
drums, from designs in few to 
many colors, in a variety of 
shapes, sizes and styles, there is 
a Continental Can to meet your 


every packaging need. 


A Continental Representative experienced in “Packaging 
to Sell” will be glad to assist you with your problems. — 


CoNTINENTAL CAN ComMPANY?< 


Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd St. CHICAGO: 111 West Washington St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St. 











SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS THE CENTER! + -» 7 ». 








8S O=DANMLN CPDBRARDS 


S. W. GENERAL aor 
ELECTRIC....§ ees z 


WHY DID 1921 
CONCERNS CHOOSE 


DALLAS? 


EARLY two thousand of America’s business leaders—after studying South- 
western markets, distribution facilities, transportation rates, labor conditions, 
raw material and power resources—have located sales or manufacturing branches 
in Dallas. . . . A large and ever-increasing number maintain Southwestern Head- 
quarters at Dallas—using Dallas as a strategic base from which to serve the entire 
Southwest market—because of its location in the center of this six billion dollar 
market. . . . Get all the facts—and you, too, will find sound economic reasons for 
maintaining either a regional or a district office in Dallas—and, perhaps, local 
manufacturing facilities. ... We have prepared for executives charged with locat- 
ing branch offices or factories, a special report, “DaLLas—Distribution Center.” 








. Contains valuable distribution maps, market data, details of new Southwestern 
mileage rate structure, and a list of the concerns now maintaining branches in 


Dallas. . . 


. Mail the coupon for your copy now. 


| Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
[ 4 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLas. 
















Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1422 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 











Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center’ to Dallas 
Name oe 
Title 
Company. 

Address 
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cial and manufacturing concerns and 
the resulting reduction of executive 
as well as the labor forces. 

Henry Ford in the last issue of this 
magazine stated his preference for 
mature men. “If all the men over 50 
got out of the world,” he said, “there 
would not be enough experience left 
to run it.” 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany has set an example to concerns 
who discharge ruthlessly the older 
men by putting a premium on con- 
tinuous employment. Pensions are 
offered to women at 50, and men at 
60 and 65, who have been employed 
20 and 30 years respectively. 

What one State has done to dis- 
suade short-sighted employers from 
throwing out of jobs those who have 
labored faithfully to build up their 
business will be related in a future 
issue. It will be an example of hu- 
manitarianism to others. 


UST what makes a leader? More 

cudgeling of brains and more dis- 
cussion and difference of opinion can 
take place on this subject than on any 
other that might be found among the 
topics that come up in executive con- 
ference. If we adapt ourselves to the 
means that the modern psychologist 
puts at our disposal some of the 
hazes and shadows that trouble us in 
reaching decisions on the personal 
worth of a man may be reduced to 
sharper outline. Both from the view 
of the man who wishes to evaluate 
his own capacity and from the stand- 
point of the man who has to judge 
men, psychology is arousing great 
popular interest. 

Donald A. Laird, long a contribu- 
tor to ForBeEs, in co-operation with 
the National Association of Office 
Managers, has put the results of a 
national survey in the balance and 
in a future issue will list what are 
traits that executives find indicate that 
the man they are considering for pro- 
motion has the qualities that make for 
leadership. 

This article will discredit many 
popular theories. Certain qualities 
that we have always assumed were 
the hallmark of the successful execu- 
tive have been deflated. In all there 
have been listed twenty-eight char- 
acteristics. What they are can be 
ascertained from the article by Pro- 
fessor Laird. 


SUPERLATIVE salesman in a 
future issue will relate what he 
regards as essential to success in this 
day when those who can sell are in 
such heavy demand by every sort of 
business. It will be a personal nar- 
rative that establishes the authority 
for the observations he will make, for 
we take it that the best proof of any 
theory is its practical demonstration. 

The man who gives his view of the 
modern way to sell has done even 
more than to prove the lesson by his 
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7 ree Dargain stocks Every 
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: Should Now B 
: Investor Shou ow Buy 
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red 
E will this week recommend to our clients the immediate purchase of three stocks 
is- that are outstanding bargains in their respective groups. 
om 
ve These stocks may just as easily be the sensational performers of coming weeks as have been 
cir AMERICAN T. & T., WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC and U. S. STEEL during the 
ote recent past. 
lu- 

The names and analyses of these three bargain stocks will be sent to you free of charge and 
| without obligation. Also specimen copies of our current Stock Market Bulletins which 
7 discuss the profit and loss possibilities of the following securities: 
an 
Xs AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING MATHIESON ALKALI 
a ANACONDA CANADA DRY 
st KENNECOTT BORDEN 
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te REPUBLIC GENERAL MOTORS 
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at UNION CARBIDE CHRYSLER 
as DU PONT STUDEBAKER 
th FREEPORT TEXAS WILLYS OVERLAND 
re TEXAS GULF SULPHUR GULF STATES STEEL 
id 
- If you hold any of the above securities our current Bulletins will prove particularly valu- 
“i able because they will tell you which of these stocks are in a position to advance to still 
Tr higher levels and which may slump to new lows. 
ry You may secure the names and analyses of the bargain stocks and our current Stock 
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These men are as busy as you 
That's why they are conserving their time 
in preserving their health 
by quick ultra-violet treatments at the 
University Club of Boston 


THE BURDICK SOLARIUM 


«eis ideal for men who have little time for recreation, 
but who are beginning to feel the strain of high pressure 
business, and desire a quick, pleasant means to keep fit, 
energetic, refreshed, fortified against colds and common 
ills, tanned up and toned up as though just back from 
days of golf in the open sunlight. 


Do you realize that thousands of executives are slipping 
away for a few minutes to their clubs, several times a 
week, to take advantage of the Burdick Solarium room ? 


Over two thousand of these “health-ray” baths are a 
regular monthly occurrence at the Penn Athletic Club of 
Philadelphia. Members of the Harvard Club at Boston, in- 
cluding 20 physicians, took 1395 Burdick Ultra-violet So- 
larium treatments the first month the lamps were installed. 


If your favorite club has not yet installed Burdick equip- 
ment, with its splendid, exclusive features, please use the 
coupon to obtain facts of interest to you and to the club. 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Milton, Wis. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Light Therapy Equipment 
in the World. 


ee 


— Operated Under Medical Supervision. 


E BURDICK SOLARIUPI 
vision. Gg, 








\ THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Dep! - 220, Milton, Wis. 


Kindly send printed matter pertaining 
to the Burdick Ultra-violet Sclarium. 





My Club is 
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own advancement, for he has estab- 
lished a school to develop his prinej- 
ples so that the young men who come 
after him may quickly be inducted 
into the right way to get results. He 
holds that a man to sell big must 
know much more than his own “‘ine.” 
It is not too much to call such a man 
“a business analyst.” Why one should 
be thus equipped this article will re- 
late. 


FORMER secretary of a loca} 

Chamber of Commerce com- 
menting on the revelation by 
Tyler Horgan, in a recent issue, 
writes: 

“Having had ten years of ex- 
perience as a Chamber of Com- 
merce secretary in small com- 
munities and having exchanged 
notes with other secretaries in 
small towns, I have long been con- 
vinced that the best thing a Cham- 
ber of Commerce secretary can 
do to keep his self-respect is to 
quit his job and do something 
other than grin and kiss the boots 
of the big boys who pass resolu- 
tions after eating a big meal for 
the Hot Town Organization. 

“IT often wondered why someone 
does not come out with the inner 
workings of these so-called booster 
organizations from the angle of 
the real business builder who takes 
little or no part in these associa- 
tions of uplift? ... For me I am 
through with the bunk.” 

Our subscriber interpreted Mr. 
Horgan, who wrote under a pen 
name in order not to reveal the 
association of which he was an 
executive, as jousting at all Cham- 
bers of Commerce. The author 
revealed only the stodginess and 
smuggness of his own particular 
group. A shake-up followed soon 
after his departure and the asso- 
ciation began to function in its 
very important field. It is neces- 
sary for business men to think in 
collective terms. Only through 
their association, particularly their 
trade associations, can they exert 
intelligent direction over their af- 

fairs. “The concern of one is the 
concern of all’ in business as well 
as in fraternal orders. 


‘6 ABE” RUTH need not 
worry if the home run in- 
dustry should fall into a decline. He 
is fixed, as permanently as one can 
be in an uncertain world, for he has 
learned from his early experience. 
George Herman Ruth is an investor 
and a successful one. He took the 
turn that so many have done of late 
who have large incomes and no in- 
clination or particular capacity to 
make it “flourish and multiply.” 

Just how much the Homerun 
King has in the bank need not be 
revealed, but the way he went about 
adjusting his business affairs and the 
way he has underwritten his future 
will be shown in an article soon to 
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Wall Street Sees “Lombard Rate” 


on New York Rediscounts 


Suggestion That New York Bank Rate Will Continue Higher Than for Interior 


Summer into the Autumn sea- 
son with a touch of irregular- 
ity, which might have been éxpected 
after the high levels of Summer ac- 
tivity, but with most lines holding 
up well and not a few showing their 
usual Fall expansion from a seasonal 
standpoint. There are no current 
indications of any near-term change 
in prospects and the final month of 
the third quarter ought to show gen- 
eral business moderately improved 
over the two preceding months. As 
previously indicated, the usual Fall 
expansion need not be so definite this 
year due to the already high levels 
of the Summer months which did 
not suffer their hot-weather let-down 
to the extent generally anticipated. 
From the standpoint: both of busi- 
ness and the security markets, the 
credit situation still holds a large 
share of interest. Though there have 
been moderate reactions in price 
levels and security loans, these items 
do not appear thus far to have been 
very decidedly reduced by the ad- 
vance last month from 5 to 6 per 
cent. in the official rediscount rate of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

The fact that other Federal Re- 
serve districts have been indisposed 
to follow the advance of the New 
York rate is significant, but results 
in further obscuring the results of 
the New York increase. There are 
now some indications that the Re- 
serve Board considers the New York 
bank rate as an exception to the gen- 
eral discount rate, due to the well 
founded feeling that much of the 
credit created by New York redis- 
counts finds its way into the security 
markets rather than 


Semmes moves from the 


Districts Encourages Business 


By R. W. Schabacker 


a greater portion of New York re- 
discounting credit finds its way into 
speculative channels than is the case 
in rediscount credit of the other Fed- 
eral Reserve districts. Advance in 
the New York bank rate, therefore, 
above the rates for the rest of the 
country would continue the policy of 
the Reserve system in discriminating 
against speculative credit in favor of 
legitimate commercial credit, espe- 
cially in view of the lower rates on 
bankers’ bills. 


UCH discrimination savors some- 

what of the foreign policy of 
considering the “Lombard rate” 
primarily for security market credit. 
What effect the new policy, if it is 
actually that, will have in this coun- 
try may still be only surmised. From 
a practical standpoint it may merely 
result in draining credit from the in- 
terior and bringing it into the New 
York market to take advantage of 
the higher rates in that center. 

In such case, the aim of any dis- 
crimination might be defeated but 
such defeat would probably be tem- 
porary and eventually it would be the 
security market that would suffer, 
even though as we have previously 
suggested it is difficult to deflate 
the security market without harming 
general business. 

In any case interest rates continue 
generally firm and from a seasonal 
standpoint the tendency should con- 
tinue upward through the Au- 
tumn season of crop-moving de- 
mands and expanding business. That 
high interest rates have not yet ex- 
erted any deleterious effect upon 
business is indicated by reports from 
practically all important lines. 


The steel industry suffered a mod- 
erate let-down, largely anticipated as 
a delayed seasonal reaction, during 
the month of August, but it was not 
severe. Rates of operation still heid 
better than 15 per cent. above the 
corresponding weeks of last year and 
more recent reports indicate that the 
usual Fall pick-up is developing and 
that the low point may be passed. 

The motor industry also seems to 
have passed its Summer low mark 
and demand for the new models re- 
cently announced indicates that the 
industry is hardly destined for the big 
slump previously feared, even though 
it is just as improbable that the sec- 
ond half year will come up to the 
record levels of the first six months. 
Building construction appears to have 
fallen off once more after its brave 
record of July, but in this classifica- 
tion the prospects for the second half 
seem to indicate better results than 
the first half, which showed contracts 
off 10 per cent. from 1928. 


AILROAD earnings continue to 
outstrip previous years, car- 
loadings are running far ahead and 
setting up some new high records for 
all time. General price levels are ir- 
regularly lower but still fairly firm 
and show no hint of inflation or ill 
health. Despite reactions in agricul- 
tural prices around the beginning of 
the month, most of these are still far 
above their early season levels and 
farm buying power gives promise of 

holding at or above normal levels. 
Interest rates are high but business 
seems to have plenty of money 
through stock flotations instead of 
funded financing. Bank clearings are 
again far ahead of last year, chain 
store and mail order 





into business channels. 


~, sales are still gaining, 
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More stable than a yacht . ... swifter than the wind .. . a new exaltation .. . 
the thrill of an indescribable experience ... complete, luxurious relaxation! 





Ov a thousand people applied for passage on the first flight of 
the Transcontinental Air Transport between New York and 
Los Angeles . . . inaugurated on July 7th last. 


There has never been a more auspicious beginning for a trans- 
portation line ... never has greater care and forethought gone into 
the development of a transportation service. Because the vehicles 
employed must lift human beings out of their element to fly across 
the sky, it was necessary to leave nothing to chance .. . it was vitally 
important to reduce every hazard to a minimum and to insure 
every possible comfort for travelers. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad and the Santa Fe co-ordinated their 
tremendous resources in technical equipment, in personnel, in 
transportation experience to insure the successful practical opera- 
tion of scheduled airplane flight for passengers from coast to coast 
..- broken only at night to provide more spacious sleeping accom- 
modation in Pullman trains below. The cost of passage, including 
meals aloft, is placed tentatively at $339. 


The planes are giant, tri-motored, all-metal Fords ... selected by 
the T-A-T because they are recognized everywhere as the most 
advanced type of commercial air transport already in successful 
operation in many parts of the country. ... Three 400 horse-power 
Pratt & Whitney motors give high speed with safety and a great 
margin of reserve power. All-metal construction makes the planes 
durable, weather-proof, uniformly strong, and fire-proof. The 
design is the result of over a million miles of flight, and is the 
most efficient for its purpose yet evolved. 


Each plane is furnished with wicker chairs. The interior is 
beautifully decorated. Hot and cold food and refreshments are 
served by an attendant. A lavatory with running water is well- 
planned for the comfort of passengers. 

One of the greatest of all possible human experiences may now 
be yours ... flying across the sky ... in safety and in luxury! 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 































Features of Ford Plane 


*All-metal (corrugated alumi. 


num alloys)—for strength, 
uniformity of material, du. 
rability, economy of main. 
tenance, and structural 
safety... 


Tri-motored (Wright or Prait 
& Whitney air-cooled en. 
gines, totaling from 900 to 
1275 horse-power) —re. 
serve power for safety. 

Speed range—55 to 135 
m.p.h. Cruising radius, 
580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 
5600 pounds. 

High wing monoplane (single, 
stream-lined, cantilever 
wing )—for strength, speed, 
inherent stability, visibility, 
clean design ... 

17-capacity (including pilot's 
dual-control cabin)— Buf. 
fet, toilet, running-water, 
electric lights, etc. 

Durability—Uniform all-metal 
construction is insurance 
against deterioration. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 
(standard equipped at 
Dearborn) — Exceptionally 
low because of multiple- 
unit on-line production 

methods. 
































Any ticket agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad or Santa Fe or allied 
systems will sell you transportation by air .. . just as he sells railroad 
transportation. 
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How Big 


has Awakened 
the Small Vown 


said the editor of 

ForsBes, “just what 
Big Business is doing to the 
small town. Not merely in 
terms of dollars and cents, 
understand, but in terms of 
human life. How is the new 
line-up changing the average person’s 
point of view—his ambitions, his 
ideals, his concept of the meaning of 
life—whether he is directly connected 
with any Big Business enterprise or 
not.” 

I submit that that was some assign- 
ment. The answer can not be com- 
pressed into a magazine article. Even 
a book—and there will doubtless be 
one—can scarcely do more than sug- 
gest the answer. 

For human life in America has un- 
dergone a complete transformation 
since Big Business was born. The 
little, “independent” business man 
has changed as much as anyone. So 
have his wife and children. Home 
isn’t what it used to be. Even the 
Church has changed. Morals have 
changed. Our very attitude toward 
God has changed. 


“Bia out if you can,” 


S to the most obvious change in 

small town life—well, perhaps 
the best way to put it is to say that 
small town life has disappeared. No- 
body, or almost nobody, lives in a 
small town any longer. Everybody 
is living in a larger world. 

Of course there never was a time 
when human life was entirely bound- 
ed by the city limits. American 
culture did not originate in America. 
Our very language came from Eu- 
rope, our religion from Asia Minor, 








Business 


By Charles W. Wood 


our arts and sciences from every- 
where. Even our American theory 
of government was not mined out of 
our 100 per cent. American brains 
but distilled, rather, by the processes 
of thought and aspiration, from the 
eternal stream of human history. 

Nevertheless, there was a _ time 
when our lives were largely molded 
by the conditions obtaining in our 
immediate neighborhood. If we lived 
in a big city, we developed big city 
ways. If we lived in the country, we 
became rustics. 

This wasn’t so long ago. It was 
so recently our experience,.in fact, 
that it is hard to realize the change 
that has come over us. The great ma- 
jority of Americans who hold posi- 
tions of leadership in every line are 
still “small town folks.” Many were 
born on the farms but participated in 
childhood in the great flow of popu- 
lation to the small industrial centers, 
either because this seemed to be the 
most practical way in which to earn 
a living, or because their parents 
wanted to give them a better educa- 
tion than the Little Red Schoolhouse 
had to offer. 

New York is full of such leaders. 
In business, as in the professions, 
the men at the top largely come from 
little cities and villages scattered 
throughout the Nation. Frequently 


SCPROVINCIALISM Has OMS <o5) 
Broken Down as Has the Moral mE 

Rigidness of the Town—the 
Great Change Is Upon Us and 
We Are Learning How to Live 














Marion, Ohio, knows all the 
representations of Metropolitan 
night-life, knows its songs, 


wise-cracks and solo - steps. 
Marion is no longer getting its 
moral standards from Marion. 
It is getting them in the same 
way it is getting everything 
else—from the world at large. 


these men are still prejudiced 
against the rush and noise 
and sophistication of the Big 
Town, and have tried to 
reproduce the advantages of 
the smaller settlements, for 
their own children, by living 
in some residential suburb. 
But suburban life is not small town 
life. It may be the best life yet, and 
the leaders of the future may be de- 
veloped in it, but it is Big City Life 
just the same. The residents of New 
Rochelle and Montclair are quite as 
much New Yorkers as are those who 
live in pent-houses atop our newest 
sky-scrapers. 

This has long been recognized. 
What has not been recognized is that 
much the same thing can now be said 
of those who live in Marion, Ohio, 
Amarillo, Texas, or Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 


T has become fashionable, when 

such changes are noticed, to at- 
tribute the change to the automobile. 
The auto has worked wonders, but 
that is only one aspect of Big Busi- 
ness. What the Moving Pictures have 
done, and what Radio and the Talk- 
ies and the Chain Stores are now do- 
ing, are equally interesting studies. 
And one of the greatest changes of 
all, in the life of the average small 
town resident, seems to be due to the 
fact that Big Business is beginning 
to discover the causes of war. This 


is giving everybody such a new un- 
derstanding of history and geography 
that the ancient provincialism has be- 
come almost impossible. 

Thirty years ago, European diplo- 
mats could meet in solemn council, 
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and the people of Marion, Ohio, 
would never know about it. Even 
the best read people—the social and 
political and business leaders—would 
not have considered such conferences 
of any interest to them. Women’s 
clubs were trying to digest Brown- 
ing, because it was a mark of culture 
to be able to do so, and political lead- 
ers were glorifying Washington and 
Lincoln, or Jefferson and Jackson, 
as the case might be. But politics 
and culture were supposed to be mat- 
ters of personal taste and personal 
opinion, and one’s business situation 
was not supposed to make up one’s 
mind concerning any such matters. 
Even though the Civil War 

was fresh in memory, it was 

still supposed that life was 

pretty much an individual mat- 


theatre chain—and the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and associated combines 
are compelled to broadcast their of- 
ferings to every available theatre in 
the country if they are to get returns 
on the invested millions. One result 
is that the average small town child 
is becoming rather more sophisticated 
than was the average big city adult of 
a very few years ago. 

The small town newspapers carry- 
ing expert interpretations of Euro- 
pean political happenings is but an- 
other aspect of this universal trans- 
formation. It is not that the editors 
have suddenly developed an ambition 
to educate rather than amuse. It is 
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precision than in more modernistic 
communities. Marion people may 
not “believe in divorce,” but they are 
experiencing their full quota of 4j- 
vorces. 

Thirty years ago, a visitor to Ma- 
rion, or to almost any American tow:, 
of its class, might have had difficulty 
in discovering a place to eat. Now 
Center Street is fairly lined with 
restaurants. In these days of gas 
and rubber tires, with millions of 
Americans constantly en route, this 
must be expected; but the restay- 
rants, I learned, were not exclusively 
patronized by folks from out of 
town. The bulk of their patronage, 
in fact, seemed to come from 
Marion, and very much of 
this from those who, techni- 
cally, had homes of their own, 


ter and need not be affected to 
any great extent by happen- 
ings in other parts of the 
world. People read the news- 
papers, when they did read 


TRANGE to say, it is the chains 
themselves which are beginning to 
take on local color, Mr. Wood points 
out. The livest subject before these 


Something, evidently, had 
been happening to __ those 
homes. Their kitchens, at 
least, were not working on 
full time. And in a surprising 


them, mainly to find out what 
their immediate neighbors 
‘were doing. A famine in 
China or a war in the Balkans 
was relatively unimportant 
compared with the fact that 
Mr. Jones of Ashtabula was 
visiting friends in town. 

During a recent visit to this 
same Marion, the writer fol- 
lowed the proceedings of the 
Reparation Conference in 
Paris, as detailed in the Ma- 
rion Star, and heard the news 
discussed very animatedly by 
a couple of Negro boot-blacks. 

Nor was this quite such an 
extraordinary incident as it 
might seem. A group of Ma- 
rion children, who might have 
been expected to be playing that they 
were Indians and cowboys, were dis- 
covered enacting a strange new melo- 
drama. The scene was a New York 
night club, in the process of being 
held up by four masked bandits. 
Whether the action was realistic or 
not, the observer could not say. Al- 
though a resident of Twenty-Third 
Street in Manhattan, he had never 
seen Texas Guinan nor any of her 
tribe. But all these Marion children 
were very familiar with the movie 
and talkie representations of Metro- 
politan night life. They knew its 
songs and its wise-cracks and its lat- 
est solo steps; and when one of the 
ten-year-old entertainers essayed to 
perform what might or might not 
have been the Black Bottom, a 
twelve-year-old hostess urged several 
six-to-eight-year-old _ butter-and-egg 
men “to give the little girl a hand.” 
The older boys, apparently, refused 
to play anything except bandits and 
cops. 


IKE it or not, Big Business is re- 
sponsible for this. There is a 
half-million dollar picture palace in 
Marion—a link, of course, in a large 


nation-wide institutions is the problem 
of community relations. 
all feel they have been a help in every 
community in which they have in- 
stalled themselves, they are beginning 
to realize they have not participated in 
bearing the strictly local burdens to the 
same degree that the local merchants 
have contributed. It is safe to say they 
will do a great deal in the near future 
to offset the antagonisms which they 


have generated. 


simply that European politics is now 
a recognized part of Marion life. 
Marion prosperity does not depend 
entirely upon the shrewd business 
acumen of the Steam Shovel Com- 
pany. It depends quite as much upon 
European politics, and whether the 
people of Europe decide to buy 
shovels or guns. The shovel company 
is now owned by the Harriman in- 
terests. The Harriman interests are 
tied up with Wall Street. Wall 
Street is vitally concerned with Euro- 
pean debt settlements ; and European 
debt settlements depend upon the un- 
derstanding which the Nations may 
have as to the advantage to be gained 
by building up each other’s prosper- 
ity, instead of approaching the prob- 
lem from the traditional and nar- 
rowly national point of view. 

There is no lack of old-fashioned 
phrases in Marion. The sermons in 
Marion churches and the editorials 
in the Star are very similar to those 
of thirty years ago. Modernism, as 


a cult, has not seemed to gain much 
headway. The sanctity of the home 
is perhaps the dominant theme. The 
home itself, however, does not seem 
to be functioning with any greater 


While they 


number of “homes’—a num- 
ber which seems to be increas- 
ing year by year —there was 
no one who could be depended 
upon to run the kitchen any- 
way. 


OR “Mother” had a job 
outside. Her job, in- 
deed, might be in one of those 
very restaurants. I made in- 
quiries from those who were 
in a position to know, and 
discovered that nearly all the 
girls in the larger restaurants 
were married. Some had 
children. Some had divorces. 
Some had both. In most 
cases, however, friend hus- 
band was working, when there 
was a job to be had, and the children, 
if any, were cared for by relatives. 
In discussing domestic problems 
with such families as these, I seldom 
heard anything resembling a feminist 
formula. There was no realization 
anywhere, apparently, and this break- 
ing up of the home was a sign of the 
times. The young man and the young 
woman always looked upon. their 
problem as purely personal; and its 
only answer, as far as they could see, 
was in their happening to strike bet- 
ter luck. If they quarrelled and 
parted, each blamed the other. They 
did not quarrel, openly at least, with 
any of the local sermons nor with the 
editorial idealizations. They simply 
drifted away from the church and 
skipped the editorials. 

Once again, Big Business is re- 
sponsible for this. The automobile 
business has played an_ interesting 
part but all business has contributed. 
Ministers and editors may view with 
alarm, but salesmen must sell; and if 
modern working class families were 
to purchase only as much as the 
wages of the father alone can pay 
for, business would soon be in a very 
bad way, industry would lag and 
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Father himself would be likely to 


jose his job. 
' Marion clergymen are keenly 
aware of the passing of the old stand- 


ards of morality. “The young people 
of to-day do not take their marriage 
yows seriously,” one of them com- 
jained. But that there was anything 
in the structure of modern society 
which was working against the old 
home ideals did not occur to him. 
It was simply that people, for no 
cause whatever, were losing the old 
time integrity. 


HIRTY years ago, or even ten 

years ago, Marion would have 
been shocked out of its wits to see a 
woman who pretended to be a lady 
smoking a cigarette. Now, Marion 
doesn’t even look. 

Before the war, cigarette smoking 
by adult males was tolerated, and 
the agitation against cigarettes was 
carried on in behalf of growing boys. 
There was no agitation against wo- 
men smoking because who ever 
heard of such a thing? 

That women in certain parts of 
Europe smoked without criticism 
was nothing which Marion had to 
worry about. Europe, it was under- 
stood, was on a low moral level any- 
way. But when the flower of Amer- 
ican womanhood went to France as 
nurses—well, they were heroines in 
a wholly abnormal world crisis and 
it would hardly do to pillory them 
publicly for doing, under the circum- 
stances, what so many French and 
English ladies did; so very little was 
said about it at the time. 

But it occurred to Big Business— 
the big cigarette business—that only 
half of its potential market was be- 
ing developed in America. There 
were about as many women here as 
men, and they had exactly the same 
kind of lungs and throats. Cigar- 
ettes, if they were harmful, were 
exactly as harmful to one sex as the 
other, but the men were largely 
smoking while the women were not. 

No, there was no “conspiracy.” 
Business is generally careful not to 
offend the public; nevertheless, it is 
the business of business to take 
cognizance of every potential market. 
It was years after millions of women 
were smoking before any pictorial 
representation of the act appeared 
upon an American billboard. In the 
end, however, the propaganda of 
salesmanship won out against the 
propaganda of traditional morality. 
The Marion W. C. T. U., to be sure, 
has bitterly protested against one of 
these billboards; but woman’s status 
has now become so indistinguishable 
from man’s that I know of no move- 
ment to forbid the sale of cigarettes 
to women. 

The organized liquor interests, ‘on 
the other hand, had no such luck. 
But they offended the public. It was 
not the sale of liquor but the char- 


acter of the American saloon which 
brought about Prohibition. 

On the whole, it has become obvi- 
ous that Marion is no longer getting 
its moral standards from Marion. It 
is getting them in the same way that 
it is getting everything else—from 
the world at large. The home of 
Warren G. Harding is no longer 
looking up to its local leaders as was 
its wont. It is looking beyond them 
to national and world leadership. 
An interesting example of this oc- 
curred in the last political campaign. 

It is no secret that the Republican 
machine of Ohio did not want Her- 
bert Hoover nominated for the Presi- 
dency. Hoover was a Big Business 
man. The Republican Party prided 
itself on being the party of business; 
but the Republican organization in 
Ohio customarily thought of politics 
in terms of Ohio first. Hoover, on 
the other hand, was not only from 
another State, but his point of view 
was not that of the State from which 
he came, and he could not be counted 
on to trade with Ohio for the ad- 
vantages which Ohio particularly 
sought. His viewpoint was national 
and international. 

“Anyone to beat Hoover” was the 
pre-convention slogan, and all the 
strictly Ohio factions got behind the 
late Senator Willis. 

Senator Willis devoted much of 
his campaign, very logically, to critic- 
ism of the chain stores. He did not 
advocate their destruction, but he did 
take sides against them in behalf of 
the “independent” local merchants 
who seemed in danger of being 
forced to the wall by these great na- 





Trucks in Towns 


HERE are 28.1 per cent. of all 

passenger cars in places of 1,000 
population and under, and 24.0 per 
cent. of trucks. Towns of between 
1,000 and 2,500 have 11.3 per cent. 
of the cars and 9.7 per cent. of 
trucks; towns of 2,500 to 5,000 have 
8.3 per cent. of the cars and 7.9 per 
cent. of the trucks, and towns with 
from 5,000 to 10,000 have 7.9 per 
cent. of the cars and 7.5 per cent. of 
the trucks. 

Furthermore, 8.9 per cent. of the 
cars and 8.9 per cent. of the trucks 
are located in towns with from 10,- 
000 to 25,000; 6.4 per cent. of the 
cars and 6.2 per cent. of the trucks 
are in towns of from 25,000 to 50,- 
000; 6.0 per cent. of the cars and 
2.8 per cent. of the trucks in towns 
of from 50,000 to 100,000; 11.7 per 
cent. of the cars and 14.1 per cent. 
of the trucks in towns of from 100,- 
000 to 500,000; and 11.4 per cent. of 
the cars and 14.5 per cent. of the 
trucks in towns of 500,000 and over. 

* * * 
No man can be truly educated or 


successful in life unless he is a read- 
er of books.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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tion-wide institutions who recognized 
no special loyalty to the Ohio com- 
munities from which they were ex 
tracting prodigious profits. 


T was a good line. It might have 
won if Senator Willis had lived. It 
would surely have won eight or even 
four years before. In the meantime, 
however, Ohio people by the millions 
had lost the strictly Ohio point of 
view, and were looking over the 
heads of their Ohio leaders to some 
leader who did possess a world view- 
point. The clamor for Hoover came 
from the ranks, with results which 
are known to everybody. 

Since the election, a number of 
anti-chain-store bills have been in- 
troduced into the Ohio Legislature, 
but so far they have all died a-born- 
ing. The propaganda is still insistent. 
A hot conflict rages throughout the 
State between the local and the gen- 
eral point of view. The independent 
merchant, however, is not always 
found backing the local viewpoint. 
His viewpoint also has changed per- 
ceptibly. He has become less local, 
and is thinking more in terms of the 
retail business generally, and what 
it may accomplish if organized on a 
national scale to simplify the pro- 
cesses of distribution. 

Strange to say, it is the chains 
themselves which are beginning to 
take on local color. The liveliest sub- 
ject before these nation-wide insti- 
tutions to-day is the problem of com- 
munity relations. While they all feel 
that they have been a help to every 
community in which they have in- 
stalled themselves, they are beginning 
to realize that they have not partici- 
pated in bearing the strictly local 
burdens to the same degree that the 
local merchants have contributed. 
What the chains will eventually de- 
cide to do cannot now be predicted. 
But they are developing a conscience 
in the matter of local community re- 
lations, and it is safe to say that they 
will do a great deal in the near future 
to off-set the antagonisms which they 
have generated. 

In a word, Big Business has given 
us all a bigger world to live in. Just 
how to live in that larger world, we 
haven’t yet found out—either the 
resident of the erstwhile “small 
town” or the Big Business leader 
himself. But live in it we must— 
finding out how to live as we go 
along. In the meantime, the old 
formulas of conduct, while we have 
not discarded them, are not holding 
us as once they did. In many ways, 
we are morally breaking down. Pes- 
simistic as it may seem, one can 
hardly hope to see the old morality 
revived by the process of proclaiming 
that it ought to be revived. It seems 
more reasonable to expect that the 
breakdown will continue until we get 
a vision of our new relations and as- 
sume the responsibilities which they 
suggest. 





By John Cotton Dana 


in collaboration with HotceR CAHILL 


HE search for a mass produc- 
tion style was not simply a 
restless moving about. It was 
a definite attempt to discover new 
forms to suit changed conditions of 


life, new production methods and 


materials. A succession of move- 
ments, each has contributed some- 
thing to the result. What is this 
style as we see it to-day? Why is it 
suited to the Machine Age? What 
has it to offer the American manu- 
facturer in terms of cash value, and 
in the solution of some of the prob- 
lems of modern production? 

The first thing that must be borne 
in mind is that the style is still in 
process of evolution. Like any living 
style it will keep on evolving 
while the breath of life is 
in it. 

Such a distinguished archi- 
tect and creator of designs as 
Eliel Saarinen thinks our 
modern style is still aborning. 
He says: “At present we live 
our modern life, and is it not 
logical that modern art should 
develop from this life? We 
have as yet no modern style, 
only tendencies toward such a 
style, and we have no indica- 
tions as to its ultimate de- 
velopment, but we do have the 
principles which have held 
true in other epochs.” 

Mr. Saarinen  under- 
states the case. The mod- 
ern style is still in the early 
stages of its evolution, but 
already we can discern very 


clearly the main lines of its shape. 


The word, “shape,” gives the key- 
note. The demands of shape, or 
form, are primary in design intended 
for mass production. Shapes are 
determined by purpose, by the nature 
of the materials used, and by the 
limitations of machine production. 
These limitations do not cramp the 
modern designer, for almost any- 
thing is possible to the machine in 
the way of constructing shapes. In 
fact, much more is possible to the 
machine than we dream of to-day. 
The mass production designer and 
manufacturer try to make the shapes 
of the articles they produce express 
the use for which these articles are 





The 
Value of ART 


in 


Mass Production 


A Practical Guide for the 

Manufacturer, the Buyer and 

the Purchaser of Machine- 
Made Products 


intended. To them a cup is frankly 
a cup. A plate is a plate and not a 
background for painted or raised 
decoration. Forks and spoons are 
tools used for conveying food and 
not pieces of metal upon which the 
carvers’ or engravers’ art may be 
displayed. 

Designers have come to realize 
that it is folly to trick out objects 
with designs borrowed from other 
things, as, for instance, when the old 
cast iron stove was tricked out with 
decoration borrowed from Greek 
temples, and the early automobile 
was made to look like a carriage. 
To-day products are considered well 
designed when they look most like 
themselves, when their shapes say 
plainly what their use is, and of what 
materials they are made. 

The nature of the materials 
used is expressed with the 
same frankness as purpose is 
expressed. Wood is used as 
wood, iron as iron. Modern 
industrial materials, such as 
steel of various kinds, monel 
metal, nickel, chromium, cop- 
per, aluminum, asbestos, cork, 
vitrolite, glass, etc., are used 
for their special qualities and 
these qualities get due em- 
phasis. Frank expression of 
material and purpose are 


A mirror, designed 
by G. Rohde, shows 
what interesting ef- 
fects the modern de- 
signer achieves. 
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fundamental in modern de- 
sign. 

Ornament is used with 
restraint. Any decorative ele- 
ment which has no direct 
relation to shape is rigidly 
excluded. Nothing is put in 
simply for the sake of deco- 
ration. This restrained use 
of ornament came about 
partly as a result of the limi- 
tations of the machine as a 
decorator, and partly as a re- 
sult of trends which have 
been noticeable in the arts for 
fifty years or more. The 
limitations of the machine as 
a decorator have been wel- 
comed by artist-designers, for 
they have long emphasized 
form as the basis of good de- 
sign. Designers try to make 
the shape itself decorative by 
its fine lines and proportions, 
and through its very sim- 
plicity. 

“To begin in a simple way, 
to aim at truth in our means 
of expression,” says Eliel Saarinen, 
“this is the most important inherit- 
ance we have from the great epochs 
of creative culture. And is not 
simplicity itself characteristic of 
our modern point of view, when 
scientific methods of expression have 
superseded the romantic and mys- 
terious ?” 

Modern mass production design 
and the machine both demand sim- 
plicity of line and surface. Plain, 
sleek surfaces, straight lines opposed 
by simple curves are called for. 
When ornament is used it is pre- 
dominantly of a geometric kind. 
Geometric ornament is better suited 
to machine production than the nat- 
uralistic ornament which William 
Morris and his followers sought to 
make popular. Also, it is better re- 
lated to the shapes of modern design 
and the backgrounds of the machine 
age. However, even this geometric 
ornament is used with restraint. It 
has been found that intricate surface 
decoration does not contribute to the 
sense of the whole which is sought 
for in modern interiors. This is an- 
other reason why complicated orna- 
mentation is being done away with. 

The effectiveness of modern inte- 
riors depends a good deal upon a 
sense of the whole achieved through 
a working out of the right relations 
of shapes. This unity of ensemble 
has been achieved by European 






Raymond Hood’s design 
for a business executive’s 
office, shown in the Met- 


ropolitan Museum. 


és HE time is not far 
distant when we will 
have mass production houses 
and mass production interi- 
ors. We may picture the 
newly wedded pair of the 
future assembling their home 
and its furnishings as auto- 
mobiles are now assembled in 
the factory. Here is a prob- 
lem for American manufac- 
turers to solve.” 


designer-architects who plan every- 
thing from the building, to the 
decorative accessories, the furniture, 
furnishings, and even the kitchen 
utensils. 

The designer-architect, who plans 
the house and everything in it, will, 
no doubt, have his place in America. 
But the solution of the problem of 
harmonious relation of interiors in 
this country will come not through 
him, but through the factory design 
of standard units which may be as- 
sembled as the demands of each case 
require. Here is a problem for 
American manufacturers to solve. 
The time is not far distant when we 
will have mass production houses 
and mass production interiors. We 


The modern style as shown in the Newark 
Museum. The faucets and drain pull by Harry 
Varnum Poor prove once more that bathroom 


fittings may be things of beauty. 


may picture the newly wedded pair 
of the future assembling their home 
and its furnishings, with or without 
the advice of the architect-designer, 
as automobiles are now assembled in 
the factory. The house and its fur- 
niture and furnishings may thus be 
brought into harmonious relation 
again. This harmonious relation has 
been true of all clearly defined pe- 
riods of style in the past. 

If previous periods of clearly de- 
fined styles achieved the harmonious 
relation of objects which modern de- 
sign demands, the question arises— 
why not go back to those styles? 
The answer is that we cannot do it. 
Everything has changed since the 
days when these styles were created. 
Our production methods have 
changed. The materials with which 
we have to work are different. Our 
houses. have changed. The whole 
background has changed. We cannot 
go back to these styles, much as we 
may admire them. 

Design for the machine age has 
definitely put behind it the imitation 
of the styles of the past. The modern 
designer eschews imitation. When 
he uses a past style he uses it to suit 
modern methods and modern needs. 
He has to make it over. He does not 
copy it. Naturally, being an artist, 
he is influenced by tradition, but he 
has to keep the tradition alive by re- 
creating it. The design of automo- 
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biles, locomotives, radios, airplanes, 
bathtubs and modern kitchen appli- 
ances, and other machines invented 
in our time and which have no long 
design tradition behind them, is, of 
course, freest of imitation. But the 
design of furniture, tableware and of 
many other objects which have a 
long tradition is changing under the 
influence of modern materials and 
methods. The essential structural 
lines of such familiar objects as 
beds, chairs and tables have been 
fixed, but modern materials have af- 
fected the design nevertheless. A 
chair or table in metal by Donald 
Desky, Djo Bourgeois, or Marcel 
Breuer will differ considerably from 
any chair or table that preceded 
them. 

The machine itself has been a 
fruitful source of suggestion for 
many modern designers. Some of 
them, including the famous French 
architect, Le Corbusier, hold that 
since this is a machine age its archi- 
tecture and its decorative arts must 
express the machine and use its 
shapes in their designs. This is in- 
teresting as an idea, but it is hardly 
practical. It is evolved from the 
logic of theory rather than from the 
logic of necessity. Corbusier’s state- 
ment that a house is a machine for 
living in, a chair a machine for sit- 
ting in, removes some of the moss 
of tradition from these use-hallowed 
objects, but it need not set us to 
making houses and chairs to re- 
semble machines. 


O attempt at a definition of the 

style of to-day would be com- 
plete without a reference to color and 
finish. If ornament is being empha- 
sized less, color and finish are being 
emphasized more. The old crafts- 
man could not touch the marvels of 
finish and veneer which the machine 
to-day turns out. The beautifully 
polished or enameled surface of 
metal, the rich veneers of wood, the 
bright colors in modern design more 
than compensate for the loss of sur- 
face ornament. Color is to-day used 
in a higher key than in former 
periods of design. There is also a 
tendency to use sharper contrasts of 
color and light and dark. But even 
where colors and light and dark are 
strongly contrasted, they are brought 
into definite relation with a central 
color scheme. This use of color in 
sharp contrasts is the present ten- 
dency, but already there are signs 
that it is passing and that subtler 
color harmonies will come into de- 
mand. 

Color to-day is used more exten- 
sively than ever before. Makers of 
kitchen appliances and utensils, bath- 
rooms and bathroom fixtures, table- 
ware, rugs, textiles, upholstery 


materials, etc., and wearing apparel, 
have strongly felt the demand for 
color in the past few years. 

The keying up of the color scheme 
in modern design is partly a heritage 


of peasant art, but it has had its 
strongest impetus from modern 
painting through the stage designers 
who have excited considerable influ- 
ence upon modern decorative art. 
The dark brown interior is going into 
the discard with the dark brown 
imitation of what people call “the old 
masters.” 


ET us consider again, briefly, 

some of the things we have said 
of the mass production style. It em- 
phasizes form. Form must express 
the purpose of the article made. The 
nature of the materials used is frank- 
ly expressed. There is a demand for 
structural logic, for simplicity of line 
and contour, and for simple and well- 
related combinations of masses. 
There is an endeavor to make shape 
itself decorative by its fine propor- 
tions. Surface decoration is used 
with great restraint, and when it is 
used, it is predominantly of a geom- 
etric kind. This curtailment of sur- 
face decoration is more than made up 
for by faultless shapes, marvels of 
veneer and finish, and by the use of 
brighter colors. Color and light and 
dark are used in sharp contrasts, but 
are always related to a general color 
scheme. Of late color harmonies 
have been coming into vogue. There 
is less demand for the unique object 
and more demand for harmonious re- 
lation of objects. These are some of 
the features of the style as it is 
manifesting itself to-day. 

No doubt many people still object 
to the modern mass production style. 
They may fifid it severe and cold be- 
cause of its restrained use of orna- 
ment. They may yearn for the 
uniqueness of the handicraft article 
and refuse to be satisfied with the 
kind of uniqueness and individuality 
which machine age art allows in the 
selection and arrangement of stand- 
ardized units. Many, indeed, are 
afraid that modern production is kill- 
ing all beauty in objects of daily use. 
These people insist that the phrase, 
“industrial art,” is a contradiction in 
terms, for when a design is repeated 
as it must be in industrial production, 
it loses its claims to being a work of 
art. Each work which has any claims 
to art, according to this view, must 
be a direct expression of the artist’s 
personality and must show unmistak- 
able traces of the artist’s hand. It 
must be unique. 

The demand for uniqueness is 
based on a comparatively recent idea, 
which was emphasized in the Renais- 
sance. The Greeks, of Pericles’ 
time, knew nothing of it. Aristotle 
believed that the artist should elim- 
inate all traces of himself in his work. 
So did the Egyptians who were won- 
derful designers. But their arts do 
not seem to have suffered because of 
that. The sponsors of the idea of 
uniqueness, if they were logical, 
would eliminate etchings, lithographs, 
wood engravings, and even bronzes 
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and other cast sculpture as works of 
art. 

From the point of view moderp 
industry and modern design, beauty 
has no relation to uniqueness, rarity 
age, or price. A 10 cent cup and 
saucer manufactured by the hundred 
thousand may be more beautiful than 
a unique goblet fashioned by a crafts. 
man and sold at a fancy price. Every- 
thing will depend on the design ang 
the use of materials. Modern jp. 
dustry, in turning its back upon such 
ideas as uniqueness, expression and 
so on, reinstates the Greek idea that 
the beauty of objects is related to 
certain impersonal qualities, such as 
unity, logical relation of parts, 
balance, symmetry, etc. 

In the modern machine art, the 
personality of the artist-designer js 
reflected in the original design. A fter 
that, the machine multiplies it in the 
thousands and the hundred thousands, 
as the case may be. If the original 
design is a good one for its purpose, 
and if it is suited to machine methods 
and materials, the resulting product 
will be good, no matter how many 
times the design is reproduced. 

Machine production emphasizes 
the true artistic values of useful 
articles, the beauties of form, of 
material rightly used, and of finish 
and color which bring out the beauty 
of the material. The machine is con- 
vincing us, as the craftsman did not, 
that art in useful articles depends on 
shape adapted to use, and not on dec- 
oration, no matter how lovely that 
decoration may be in itself. The ma- 
chine has done this by virtue of what 
it is—a wonderful builder and _ fin- 
isher, but a mediocre decorator. The 
old craftsman could not touch the 
marvels of veneer and finish which 
the machine turns out to-day. By 
virtue of what it does best, the ma- 
chine has shifted the emphasis from 
decoration to shape in the making of 
useful articles. 








HEN shape is perfectly adapt- 

ed to use, beauty is not far be 
hind. Beauty has been achieved in 
many fields of machine production. It 
may be achieved in many more. As 
manufacturers and designers gain ex- 
perience in the mass production style, 
the products will become increasingly 
better. 

The artist and the industrialist do 
not aim at beauty. They strive to 
create order, an ordered relation of 
form to purpose, and an ordered re- 
lation of objects, and they hope that 
this order may achieve beauty. A 
visit to any department store or to 
any number of manufacturers show 
rooms will prove it. Here one may 
see machine-made furniture, auto- 
mobiles, motor boats beautiful in 
form and finish, textiles and wearing 
apparel fine in pattern and color, 
lighting and bathroom fixtures beau- 
tiful as sculpture, silver, tableware, 
china, and kitchen utensils which are 
a delight to the eye. 
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The Need to Adopt a Business 
Policy of Safeguarding Our 
Reserves—Coal Is in Far 
Greater Abundance Than 
Petroleum —The Science of 


Conservation 


How Does 
America Stand 
in Natural 


Resources? 


ECENTLY I have had oc- 
R casion to review the progress 

of the conservation idea, and 
I have come to the conclusion that a 
large part of our trouble with that 
idea is that there are two fairly dis- 
tinct types of conservation—prac- 
tical conservation and political con- 
servation. Those who have believed 
in practical conservation have thought 
in terms of engineering efficiency, 
avoidance of waste, and wise use. 
The advocates of political conserva- 
tion have thought in terms of social 
justice, avoidance of monopoly, and 
future protection of the public in- 
terest. The engineering mind seeks 
to discover and create wealth; the 
political mind desires to distribute 
that wealth. 

Both hemispheres of the conserva- 
tion idea must be comprehended, even 
though in practice we may see only 
one at a time. The engineer is for- 
ward-looking; he plans in terms of 
the future and always keeps in mind 
the factor of safety. Conservation 
might be defined as one form of in- 
surance; the fire insurance policy 
saves nothing and creates nothing; 
it simply distributes the risk and the 
loss of an individual among the 
many. So conservation in practice is 
only a means of better distributing 
the bounty of Nature, whether it be 
coal or metal or oil, among the many, 
those of to-day and those of to-mor- 
row. Practical conservation does not 
withdraw from use, rather it pro- 
motes larger and fuller use by pre- 
venting one from wasting what others 
will wish to use. 


To-day, in inventories of national 
wealth, we give first place to energy 
resources because these supplement 
human energy. The West has the 
great advantage of abundant water 
power, but for the rest of the coun- 
try it is coal that furnishes almost 
two-thirds of the energy that is the 
best friend of American labor. It 
means much to us that both in the 
mine and on the farm American 
labor is far more productive than 
labor in any other country. 

The alarmist doctrine of Malthus 
that food supply would limit popu- 
lation has not been wholly supported 
by the course of events. The present 
day outlook is that the supply of 
mineral raw materials and not of 
food stuffs is the more likely to in- 
fluence the size of families. Copper, 
for example, enters into the web and 
woof of our present civilization to 
such an extent that its consumption 
increased sixty-three fold in the 
hundred years following the Napole- 
onic wars, while the white population 
of the world has increased only three- 
fold. There is good reason, there- 
fore, for the thinking citizen to ask: 
How long can the mines continue 
this increasing output to supply the 
new demands for luxuries that so 
soon become necessities ? 

In fact, our ever-changing civiliza- 
tion is what makes hard-and-fast in- 
ventories of reserve supply and defin- 





Director of the United States 
Geological Survey 


ite estimates of future demand im- 
possible. Practice in such matters is 
fairly certain to discredit theory, and 
the way of the estimator is hard. For 
example, when resolved to something 
approaching common terms, the 
authoritative estimates of United 
States petroleum reserves made in 
the last twenty years have varied at 
the most only 75 per cent., but in the 
same period the annual rate of con- 
sumption has increased more than 
sixfold. The true measure of any 
kind of reserve, however, is the rate 
of consumption. That rate reacts 
with and upon price, and it advances 
in response to inventions, whether of 
new methods of production or of new 
uses, and declines in response to the 
discovery or price lowering of su)- 
stitutes. And in considering the ul- 
timate limits of a nation’s wealth in 
minerals, it is proper to distinguish 
between minerals that are dissipated 
or consumed in the using—as, for 
example, the fuels—and those of 
which we are accumulating a work- 
ing capital—as, for example, iron 


and copper. Minerals can neither be 
made nor replaced by man’s agency ; 
they cannot be found or owned unless 
they already exist, and once they are 
mined there is no renewal of supply. 
Even substitutes involve larger de- 
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mands upon other raw materials. A 
lack of platinum ore or a worked- 
out phosphate deposit therefore pre- 
sents a deficit quite different from 
a shortage in wool or wheat. Thus 
it is that minerals can in a special 
sense place limitations upon a na- 
tion’s independence. 

Yet what is the self-sufficiency of 
the United States, a nation so richly 
blessed with natural resources— 
climate, soil, forests, water power, 
and minerals? Vehement assertions 
that we have enough of everything, 
and even if we haven’t we will find 
it, are not uncommon. 

National self-sufficiency is only a 
relative term. International commerce 
is based on lack of 
complete national self- ° 
sufficiency, and pres- 
ent-day intercourse 
between nations as 
we know it rests on 
this exchange of 
goods. National self- 
. sufficiency is a balance 
between variety of 
demand and adequacy 
of supply that can 
never be in perfect 
equilibrium. A new 
use of this or that 
material calls for a 
larger supply, and we have to import 
what we had previously been export- 
ing. A substitute is developed, and a 
deficit that had-to be met with im- 
ports changes almost overnight into 
a surplus. Or a temporary scarcity 
may created by some industrial 
trouble. 

A nation’s material self-sufficiency 
changes as and because the times 
- change. In colonial times the com- 
munities in northern New England 
were self-sufficient in their fuel sup- 
ply; now a coal strike in Pennsyl- 
vania or Ohio subjects them to real 
hardship. Then, a local supply of 
iron ore and charcoal provided the 
metal they needed, whereas now sev- 
eral distant States contribute the ore 
mixture and the coke that makes their 
steel. Potash from ashes was com- 
monly produced in the newly settled 
parts of Maine and was one of the 
few exportable products of home in- 
dustry, being sent down to tidewater 
by canoe or wagon; now German 
mineral potash by the carload is 
shipped into the potato fields of what 
was then untouched forest. 


MERICA owes its unrivaled 

wealth and prosperity to the 
happy union of a highly efficient in- 
dustry and a unique endowment of 
natural resources. The foundations 
on which our prosperity rests in- 
clude natural resources of two great 
classes—the sources of energy and 
the raw materials of industry. Under 
the one class comes everything that 
makes our work-a-day world move, 
and under the other class come all 
the materials from which man spins 
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and fabricates and builds those in- 
numerable articles demanded in our 
daily life—from the sheet of paper 
on one’s desk to the skyscraper that 
houses thousands of office workers. 
But the greater of these two classes 
are the energy resources, for these 
include the soils that furnish the 
foodstuffs that in turn are fuel for 
the human engine, the living waters 
that help to support life as well as 
run motors of another kind, and the 
great deposits of coal, oil and gas 


‘that together contribute 93 per cent. 


of the energy we use in our daily 
life here in the United States—heat 
energy as well as mechanical energy. 

Other energy comes from the soil 
which yields us fire- 
wood as well as the 
hay and grain for our 
work animals, not to 
mention the foodstuffs 
we ourselves convert 
into energy. It is 
when we thus view 
our farms and ranches 
as perennial reser- 
voirs of energy that 
the question of main- 
taining soil fertility 
takes on proper pro- 
portions; it will thus 
be seen that it is far 
more than a local or class issue. 

How great are these stores of 
energy? Compared with other na- 
tions, we have perhaps nearly one- 
twelfth of the world’s potential water 
power, one-eighth or more of the 
world’s petroleum, and a good half 
of the coal. Or, to use the human 
measuring stick, our total water 
power reserve is about half a horse- 
power per man, woman, and child of 
our present popula- 
tion, and less than 
one-fifth of that is 
already put to use. 
Of coal the per capita 
reserve is not less 
than 23,000 tons, 
which we are now us- 
ing up at the rate of 
six tons a year. As 
for petroleum, the 
most wildly optimistic 
estimate of both 
known and unknown 
pools would give us a 
per capita reserve 
equivalent to only a 
small fraction of 1 
per cent. of the coal reserve, or about 
200 barrels for each of us, of which 
we used nearly seven barrels last 
year. Whether we like to believe it 
or not, our oil is not a national asset 
of at all the same order of magnitude 
as our coal. 

Industry has long sought its raw 
materials from forest and farm and 
mine, but of far greater bulk are the 
ores beneath the earth’s surface, For- 
tunately, less and less of our metals 
are wasting assets. Whether or- 
iginally in a condemned battleship or 


OW 


tion. 


strike the bal- 
ance between the 
selfishness of monop- 
oly and the waste- 
fulness of competi- 
Through 
science, says Dr. 
George Otis Smith. 
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an obsolescent flivver, metal under. 
goes a constant reincarnation—, 
cycle of turnover of varying period- 
icity, let us say, by way of the junk 
pile. In this way the world is slowly 
accumulating an above ground re. 
serve of iron and other humble metals 
that far outweighs, both in tonnage 
and real worth to the world, the huge 
gold reserve in the United States 
Treasury. The value of the copper, 
lead, and zinc reclaimed each year 
and put back into use now exceeds 
the value of the same metals mined 
each year less than a quarter of a 
century ago! And each year we re- 
melt as many tons of scrap iron as 
we produced from the ore at the be- 
ginning of this century. Such are a 
few of the facts of supply and de- 
mand in this country of ours. We 
are building and adding to our na- 
tional structure at such a rate that it 
is the part of wisdom to inventory 
our reserves, 


E do well to apply every pos- 
sible form of thrift to our 
use of oil and coaJ. It is not safe 
for us to expect science to unlock 
the atom as a new source of energy 
or even to harness sunshine; that 
was probably done much better many 
millions of years ago by the Carboni- 
ferous plants than human ingenuity 
can do it to-day. It is the part of 
wisdom to rely on the sunshine al- 
ready stored up in our unsurpassed 
coal deposits as the cheapest source 
of energy. And even though we may 
have half the world’s supply of coal 
let us not be above saving coal 
wherever and whenever we can. 
The railroads have a very definite 
program in fuel conservation. In 
1928, 125 pounds of 
coal was enough to 
haul 1,000 tons 1 mile 
—about 32 pounds 
better than in 1920. 
In other words, this 
means that it takes 
five shovelsful less of 
coal to run a freight 
train a mile than it 
did eight years ago. 
Likewise the power 
plants that produce 
the electric current 
we buy—a string of 
4,000 electric stations 
extending from coast 
to coast—are break- 
ing fuel-saving records every yeat. 
In 1928 on the average the burning 
of 1.76 pounds of coal generated a 
kilowatt hour of electricity, whereas 
nine years before it took 3.2 pounds 
of coal to do the same work. And 
some stations are doing much better. 
Plainly, the end of coal thrift 1s 
not yet. ; 
The dependence of our American 
civilization upon natural resources 15 
an increasing dependence. Man 18 
never weaned from Mother Nature, 
(Continued on page 48) 
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RANK L. KLINGENSMITH 

was for years vice-president and 
treasurer of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. To-day he has an office in one 
of the downtown 
buildings in De- 
troit where he 
maintains an ex- 
ecutive force to 
look after the de- 
tails of the vari- 
ous businesses in 
which he is in- 
terested. 

One morning last Summer a vis- 
itor appeared and inquired: 

“Is Mr. Klingensmith in?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered a secretary. 

“May I see him?” 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to wait a 
little while. He is engaged in an im- 
portant. conference.” 

The visitor sat down. Muffled 
conversation crept through the closed 
door and it was interspersed with 
exclamations and a faint tapping. 
Finally the visitor became impatient. 
Twenty minutes had passed. He 
spoke up: 

“How much longer do you think 
it will be?” 

The secretary smiled. “If you had 
asked me that two minutes after you 
came in I would have delivered Mr. 
Klingensmith’s message to you.” 

“What’s that?” 

The secretary repeated and added: 
“Mr. Klingensmith told me to give 
you this message the second time 
you asked for him. He said to ‘stick 
your head inside the door and ask 
him how long he would be engaged.’ ” 

The visitor did. Mr. Klingen- 
smith and another member of the 
foursome for the afternoon were 
practicing putting on the office rug, 





A HOT BOX developed on the 
special train of E. W. Beatty, 
president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The train crew found it 
necessary to halt at a small station on 
the line. The small train embracing 
the locomotive, a private car and an 
administration car, was sidetracked a 
few hundred yards below the little 
station. 
_ So engrossed was the station agent 
in his struggle to balance his ac- 
counts, he was oblivious to all that 
happened beyond the confines of his 
office. He failed to hear the special 
train approaching and docking on the 
side track. 

He even failed to hear an alert, 
stocky individual stride into the sta- 
tion house. The intruder, who wore 
his soft hat at a militant angle, stood 
looking at the man seated at a table, 
tor a few minutes and then said, 

Are you in trouble?” Just a few 
minutes of scrutiny had convinced 
the stranger the station agent was in 
a dilemma. The man at the desk, 


startled by the voice, looked into the 
face of the man on the other side of 


ittle “Bits 
about 


the window. “Yes, I am in trouble,” 
said the agent, with a worried coun- 
tenance. After a pause, he added, 
“T’m trying to do some bookkeep- 
ing.” 
“Maybe I can help you,” volun- 
teered the stranger. After a thor- 
ough appraisal, the agent decided the 
obliging one wasn’t on thievery bent, 
and invited the stranger inside. For 
twenty minutes not a word was ex- 
changed. The stranger confined his 
attention to the books, then arose 
from the chair, and announced the 
accounts were balanced. The station 
agent expressed his thanks profusely 
and the stranger went outside. 
“‘What’s your name, boss?” in- 
quired the agent, as the stranger dis- 


appeared. And there came back the 
words, “E. W. Beatty.” 


ERNARD DAVIS, president 
of La France Textile Industries, 
founded the business ten years ago. 
He soon found himself in need of 
banking support. 
His ideas on the 
modernization of 
the industry were 
so revolutionary, 
however, that a 
committee of 
bankers which met 
with him was un- 
. favorably inclined 
until he found an analogy in history. 
“Did you gentlemen ever see an 
illustration of the typical department 
store prior to the time of John 
Wanamaker?” he asked. 

Some of the bankers said they had, 
but asked Mr. Davis what that had 
to do with his business. 

“The principle is 
same,” he said. “John Wanamaker 
found long, unattractive counters 
piled high with goods, in poorly 
lighted stores, attended by elderly 
clerks in frock coats and sideburns. 
He revolutionized retail merchandis- 
ing by making it attractive—in keep- 
ing with the times. 





exactly the 
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“Textiles suited to the frock. coat 
era are as out of date as the old- 
fashioned methods of selling. If we 
revise the method of selling, why not 
the product ?” 

P.S. He got the money. 


Rp ew residents of South Bend, 
Indiana, think it is a mighty hot 
place in the Summer and endeavor 
to spend as much time as possible on 
Lake Michigan or 
the smaller lakes 
nearby. A. R. 
Erskine, president 
of the Studebaker 
Corporation, how- 
ever, comes from 
Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, and thinks 
that the July and 
August temperatures of northern In- 
diana are just right and conducive to 
continuous hard work. 

Mr. Erskine is at his office before 
8 o'clock every morning (daylight 
saving time, which, of course, means 
7 o'clock sun time). And he is still 
at his desk after the clerks and fac- 
tory workers have gone home. 

But Mr. Erskine has one advan- 
tage over the executives who toil in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
other big cities. He can maintain 
the above schedule all Summer, yet 
keep his golf game at 90. Golf is 
his chief hobby and he is able to 
leave the office after lunch, step into 
his President Coupe, flash out to the 
Country Club in a few minutes, play 
eighteen holes and be back in the of- 
fice by 4.30 for an hour or two’s 
work. 





OBERT QUILLEN tells a tale 
of base ingratitude: 

“IT have been a contributor to the 
Baltimore Evening Sun for nearly 
ten years and there is a warm spot in 
my heart for every mother’s son of 
the bunch that writes and edits and 
manages the morning and evening 
editions of the Sun. 

“Several months ago, in a munifi- 
cent mood, I decided to send them 
(the bunch included Mencken, Black, 
Van Loon, Patterson, Owens, Mur- 
phy, Reynolds, et al.) a big, fat 
South Carolina possum. This State, 
as you know, is famous for its pos- 
sums. 

“After a possum has been confined 
a couple of days its presence in the 
vicinity is very noticeable. Three days 
later the Western Union boy brought 
me a telegram which smacked of 
Mencken’s presence when the pole- 
cat was received. The telegram read: 

“*Polecat arrived. God will punish 
you.’ 39 

Quillen guessed that the bunch 
wouldn’t get any blue ribbons from 
their knowledge of possums, but they 
were surely there when it came to a 
possession of a sense of humor. 











Dario L. 
Toffenetti 






IFTEEN years ago, he 
wasadishwasher, doing, 
perhaps, the dirtiest, 
worst-paid, most menial work a man 
can do. To-day Dario L. Toffenetti 
is a millionaire, master of a chain of 
eating-places patronized by thou- 
sands of Chicagoans because they 
find there not only tasty food, well 
served in generous portions, but 
stimulants to appetite in the colorful 
showcards with desire-compelling de- 
scriptions of special dishes—sauce 
for their enjoyment in the displays 
of inviting foods—aid to their di- 
gestion in the good nature and en- 
thusiasm of waitresses, whose advice 
on the choice of dishes is_ well- 
informed and intelligent. 

The smooth handling of hungry 
crowds in the Triangle restaurants 
is evidence that somewhere in the 
background is someone with a flair 
for merchandizing and serving. Not 
so far in the background, either. Al- 
most any day, at one or another of 
the Triangles, you may see a rather 
short, slim man of fair complexion, 
greeting old customers from behind 
the counter, gathering soiled dishes 
to help a waitress, taking a turn at 
relieving the carver or cashier, the 
while his blue eyes play ceaselessly 
over the whole scene. That will be 
Dario L. Toffenetti. He looks rather 
like an artist. 


FEW years ago he _ looked, 
doubtless, like any other dish- 
washer. A penniless Italian immi- 


grant, he stood on aching feet hour 
after hour, trying to forget scalded 
fingers and cracked knuckles while 
he scoured the china on which more 
fortunate mortals had dined. Yes, he 
had looked like any 


other dish- 


Food Lyrics 
Tickled Their Palates 


HICAGO’S Suc- 

cessful Res- 
tauranteur Idealized 
the Whitefish, the 
Idaho Potato and 
Chocolate Pie— 


A Sales Secret 


His 


By Lawrence W. Rogers 


washer; how, then, had he become 
the busiest caterer to the world’s 
busiest half square mile, the Chicago 
Loop? 

lt wasn’t so much a question of 
brains. There must be other dish- 
washers, other low-paid doers of the 
world’s dirty work, with brains as 
good as Dario Toffenetti’s. But hav- 
ing sense enough to use one’s brains 

that, and courage enough to look 
up at the bright peaks of success 
from the very bottom with deter- 
mination to mount—these are the 
qualities that brought him to success. 


és HAT first job,” he said, “was 

in Cincinnati, and I left it to 
come to Chicago, in hopes of immedi- 
ately bettering my position—only to 
have to take up the dishmop again, 
this time in the La Salle Hotel. But 
| had already decided that the res- 
taurant game was mine. 

“If, in those weary days, I ever 
had a dreamy look in my eyes, it 
was because I already dared dream 
of a little lunch-counter of my own; 
my own business, and independence. 
But I realized that such a dream was 
nonsense—that, in fact, dishwashing 
was all I was fit for—until I could 
speak the language of the land I had 
come to. So I took a course in ‘Eng- 
lish for Foreigners’ at the Y.M.C.A. 
night school. 

“Meanwhile, my conviction grew 
that there was room, and need for a 
restaurant in the Loop which would 
serve food as good in every essential 
as you could get at the most expen- 
sive hotel, but at prices as popular as 
those charged in the inferior eating- 
places which were almost the only 


















alternative to the expensive hotel. 

‘When I had mastered English, I 
contrived to get a little hole in the 
wall, equipment, and food to start 
with, all on credit. The first prin- 
ciple I laid down was to serve only 
the highest grade of meats and other 
foodstuffs that money could buy. 
And to that resolution I have always 
adhered. 

“That first year, 1915, I did a 
$5,000 business. To-day my six res- 
taurants do more than a $2,000,000 
business yearly, and I have never had 
a partner nor any outside capital. 
But in those first days it was mighty 
hard going. For the first five years 
I didn’t make a nickel. I worked 
night and day, but couldn’t discover 
the secret of overcoming the stone 
wall of resistance.” 

“What was the turning point? 
How did you change failure to such 
enviable success ?” 


66 ~ CAME to the conclusion that 
my ignorance was the root of 
trouble. I came to the realization 
that business is both a science and a 
philosophy, and that I knew very lit- 
tle about it. I thought it all out—and 
then I entered Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Commerce. Some 
people may scoff at the thought of a 
restaurant man going to school, but 
it was my business salvation. I un- 
derwent a thorough mental overhaul- 
ing. I really learned for the first 
time what business is all about. And 
I learned what hosts of business men, 
even many who think they are on 
the road to success, need to learn— 
that less hard grinding and more 
sound thinking is the secret. 
“My idea of giving the people 
the very best quality of food, 
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the biggest possible portions, at the 
lowest possible price, was confirmed 
by my studies; but how to make the 
people realize and appreciate this 
service—there was the rub. Deeper 
knowledge of human nature was my 
need, I perceived; and so I studied 
psychology, and gave a good part of 
my mental energies in the North- 
western classroom to analyzing and 
grappling with problems of stimulus 
and response, reaction tendencies, 
and human behavior in general. 
What I learned I tested out in my 
daily contacts with customers, mak- 
ing my restaurant a kind of business 
clinic. 

“All the distinctive things that 
you see in my restaurants—the 
food displayed invitingly, the ad- 
vertising on the walls with its 
triple color scheme, the menus 
with their clean arrangement and 
their featuring of a special item 
every day—are the result of my 
study of psychology. Some of 
the other results are not so read- 
ily seen, but were of prime im- 
portance in transferring my busi- 
ness from the debit to the credit 
side of the ledger. For one 
thing, I found that my efforts 
suffered from ‘scatteration.’ I 
was trying to sell too many 
things. I was floundering all 
over in my advertising, trying to 
feature many items, and conse- 
quently failing properly to fea- 
ture any. I studied how to cut 
down the number of items on 
the menu; I learned to concen- 
trate my advertising efforts so as 
to make a few specials stand out 
and command attention. 

“T developed three permanent 
‘specials’: hot roast sugar-cured 
ham sandwiches; Idaho baked 
potatoes; and pastries varying 
with the season, such as straw- 
berry or tutti-frutti shortcake, 
and chocolate pie. Now notice 
how I[ call public attention to 
these items. To just say ‘Ham 
Sandwich 15c’ conveys no invitation ; 
it might even induce the adverse 
image of a slice of ham so thin it 
might have been cut with a razor, 
between two slices of bread almost 
as thin. But when I say, ‘Hot, Sav- 
ory, Roast Sugar-Cured Ham—15c 
for a Portion that Satisfies’-—ah, that 
is different; I make people’s mouths 
water ! 

“The same principle is applied to 
the humble potato. ‘Fresh from the 
oven—large—mealy—plenty of but- 
ter—steaming hot’—there’s a series 
of stimulating images that gets folks 
calling for Idaho potatoes in such 
numbers that I once had a telegram 
from Governor Baldridge of that 
State, thanking me for what I had 
done for their famous product. And 
now consider what can be done with 
chocolate pie. I found by analysis 
that in this item I had three things 


to sell: chocolate, crust, and whipped 
cream. There is no end to the num- 
ber of desire-compelling mental pic- 
tures one can build up with such rich 
material. Take cream, for example. 
People like rich, thick, fresh cream. 
By properly featuring it, you can 
make them think of meadows with 
the cows coming home. Chocolate 
can be exploited in many ways. One 
of my advertisements referred to 
these chocolate pies as ‘soft with the 
fragrance of cocoa—still scented 
with the tropics. On other occa- 
sions, with a brief phrase or two I 
interest people in the process of 
manufacturing chocolate. Similarly, 


6 AVE the courage to take a 
chance. 


“Love your business; throw 
yourself into it; make it your 
adventure. 


“Srupy human nature in the 
best laboratory you could find— 
your business. 


“DEsIRE to serve your public, 
not merely to squeeze out profits. 
Give more than they expect. 


“Don’T spy on your employees. 
Make them feel you are out to 
help them as well as your busi- 
ness; that employer is the one 
who gets their best service. 


‘*STICK to it; consider all obstacles 
as education; never consider any 
result but success. 


“CULTIVATE a hopeful outlook; 
success is a matter of attitude.” 


The rise of Dario L. Toffenetti 
from dishwasher to millionaire 
would seem to lend weight to these 


counsels of success! 


the story of the crust must be told in 
words that arouse the imagination, 
such as “crisp—light—flu ff y—-so brit- 
tle that it crumbles at your touch— 
savory with fresh butter.’ 

“Now,” continued this restaura- 
teur-psychologist, “even if someone 
eating our chocolate pie should think 
that any feature of it isn’t so ex- 
traordinarily good, we have, never- 
theless, disarmed his criticism by 
making him conscious of how good 
the other features are!” 

I had noticed how interestedly, 
sometimes smilingly, patrons of the 
Triangle eating places read the ad- 
vertisements of special dishes on the 
menus. “Have you,” I asked Mr. 
Toffenetti, “ever scientifically checked 
up to see if these ‘squibs’ really help 
sales?” 

“T have.” His reply was em- 
phatic. “Leave these ‘squibs’ off the 
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menus and placards in my restau- 
rants, and the sales of specials fall 
off every time. Psychology again! 
These specials must be given a kind 
of ‘personality.’ Here’—and he 
picked up a menu from the desk— 
“is the special as we featured it 
to-day. It was completely sold out, 
and most of the disappointed late~ 
comers eagerly inquired when we will 
run it again.” 

Here is how it was featured on 
the menu: 


Tender Morsels of Deliciousness— 
In this Beautiful 
Lake Superior 


INDIVIDUAL WHITE FISH 


(Tenderly Baked in Creamery 
Butter) 


Served With 
Colorado Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Slice of California Lemon 
Fresh Bread and Butter—65c 


(You should have seen these little 

fellows before they were placed in 

the skillet! What Gorgeous Beauties! 

Just a trifle over a pound each—and 
such plumpness!!! 


That rosy meat, baked slowly in rich 

butter, creates a most pleasant and 

fascinating flavor—which will, in- 

deed, add to your cheerful enjoyment 
of this delicacy! 


“But,” continued Mr. Toffen- 
etti, “advertising is magic only 
when the merchandise comes up 
to the quality advertised. If you 
do not serve what you display, it 
is a boomerang. You can’t flim- 
flam the public very long. An- 
other big psychological point is 
to have everything suggest gen- 
erosity. That is why I have the 
slicing of meats and roasts done 
in the center of each restaurant, 
so that my patrons can see the 
big, thick slices being cut. Even 
the monster size of the. carving 

knives has its effect. 

“T also have pastry cooking done 
on display, so people can see just 
what goes into their pies and cakes. 
We try to suggest balanced diets, 
and again I say we try to suggest 
generosity, and then to live up to 
the suggestion. I have seen many 
a failure in the catering business 
through the cutting of portions and 
raising of prices as soon as they 
thought they had the people coming. 
We do the reverse. We are always 
studying cost sheets to find oppor- 
tunities to enlarge the portion and 
cut the price. This is a doubly 
sound procedure: it gets and keeps 
customers, and it compels us to be 
vigilant in the study of our busi- 
ness. 

“Notice the sardines on that menu. 
I made a trip to Norway to super- 
vise the packing of those sardines. 
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When I came back, I told the Chi- 
cago public, and they believed me, 
and the sardine sales have been enor- 
mous.” 

The enthusiasm of his employees 
has been commented upon by restau- 
rant specialists. 

“Psychology again,” Chicago’s pure 
food popularizer pointed out. “I 
employ only chefs who really love 
the art, and therefore take a pride 
in achieving the best results. The 
waitresses are the principal point of 
contact with the public. I study each 
applicant closely as a human, for I 
want the type of girl who is a ‘home 
body’—who either has a home, or is 
looking forward to one. If a girl 
is a home-maker, she will fit into the 
spirit of this business. To her it 
becomes not only an experience, but 
also a practical course in domestic 
science. Many of my former girls, 
who have married, have told me how 
much their training here helped them. 
The girl who gets a thrill from the 
smell of sugar-cured ham and lus- 
cious short-cake, is the girl who just 
naturally imparts enthusiasm to her 
customers. I judge chiefly by 
physiognomy. There is a girl’—in- 
dicating one who sat at a desk near 
the window—“whom I picked eight 
years ago purely on her ‘face value.’ 
I was not mistaken. Recently when 
I was abroad for several months, she 
had power of attorney over my bank 
account, and she looked after the 
business as faithfully as if she 
owned it. 


‘sD UT the selection of the right 
kind of employees is not all. A 
perfect rank and file could be ruined 
by bad management. So a very im- 
portant part of my scheme is to de- 
velop and train managers. That, of 
course, still leaves a very big job for 
me—namely, to keep the right spirit, 
enthusiasm, loyalty, contentment, 
flowing through the organization. It 
is my job to keep their morale right. 
I have to remember Emerson’s say- 
ing that an institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of one man. If 
I should feel cross, grouchy, jaun- 
diced, mean, the same spirit would 
extend down through the organiza- 
tion. But meetings to which I 
gather all my assistants and em- 
ployees every week, to consider prob- 
‘lems, work out methcds, eliminate 
troubles, and find new inspiration, 
would fail if there were anything 
false about my attitude. I want my 
staff to function like one big family, 
and to achieve this, the feeling must 
be real. Business executives some- 
times overlook the fact that their 
workers are human like themselves, 
who long to feel the sensation of suc- 
ceeding and accomplishing something 
worth while. Call psychology to your 
aid to utilize that human longing, and 
how much more you will get out of 
mien and women workers than by 








ray LZ ome 
famed A | tWvice .. 
HE day when all business was 
conducted over a desk. 


E went across the country in a 
Prairie Schooner. 





EOPLE were afraid to put their 
money in the bank. 


USINESS men were not inter- 
ested in athletics. 


RAVEL was made dangerous 
because of stage coach bandits. 


A— 


66 RUST Busting” was the most 
popular pastime of politicians. 


AR was the only method of set- 
tling international disputes. 


RT as a vocation was considered 
impractical. 
Contributed by C. Thorndike, N. Y. 


7 THORNDINES 
. AX Sle 
E first heard talk of the “sat- 


uration point” in automobile 
buying. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC voyage 


was considered the height of 
luxury. 


SALARY of $25 a week was 
the aim of the average worker. 


ESEARCH work became a part 
of American business. 


Contributions by Readers Are Invited 
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Inspiration Values 
The Editor: 

I value highly your magazine. You 
can’t beat it. Its scope and refresh- 
ing inspirational qualities make it in- 
dispensable to any progressive in- 
dividual or business. 

CLIFFORD E. CLINTON, Presi- 
dent, The Clinton Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 
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treating them like soulless machines! 

“IT am a believer in the written 
word. The circular letter is a won- 
derful instrument in maintaining mo- 
rale—but only if it comes out of the 
heart as well as the mind. Such a 
letter is a piece of the man who 
writes it, and if the writer is sin- 
cere in his concern for the well-being 
of his associates, then they will feel 
his heart is in his words, and take 
it to their hearts. My employees 
really believe that I want to help 
them to brighter futures, because it 
is so; and that is why they are loyal 
and display that enthusiasim you no- 
ticed.” 

Mr. Toffenetti showed me a letter 
he sent to each employee just before 
his last trip to Europe. It was rather 
a sentimental letter, but if this ener- 
getic and successful business man is 
a good deal of sentimentalist, so are 
most humans. “One touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin,’ 
and sometimes that touch is—senti- 
ment. Dario Toffenetti carries senti- 
ment beyond the bounds of his busi- 
ness, too. “The very first principle 
for anyone seeking business success 
in this country,” he exclaimed, “‘is to 
put yourself in alignment with the 
American spirit of progress, and 
your spirit will soar. Opportunity is 
greater here than ever before. It is 
everywhere. If I were not in love 
with the restaurant business I should 
jump into something else. I can 
think of a dozen different lines I 
could learn and succeed in. I see 
them all around me. I love America, 
and I see a great future of idealistic 
activities here. America is to be the 
new art center of the world. She is 
beginning to make her contributions 
to literature, architecture and other 
arts, because these are based on the 
universal diffusion of prosperity, 
good living and happy homes. 

“I do not claim to be a prophet. I 
only know what I have found to 
work. But to the man or woman 
thinking of going into business, I 
would suggest the following essen- 
tials: Courage, Enthusiasm, Com- 
radeship, Service, Tenacity, Hope.” 





HE habitual attitude of most 

human beings is resistance to 
change. That is why an industry is 
seldom revolutionized from the in- 
side. There are few exceptions. 

The cotton gin, which revolution- 
ized cotton weaving, was invented by 
Eli Whitney, a lawyer. 

Richard Arkwright, whose spin- 
ning machinery was epoch-making, 
was a barber. 

James Hargreaves, whose spinning 
jenny increased the output of cotton 
thread eight times over, was an illi- 
terate hand spinner. He was driven 
out of Lancashire and his machinery 
destroyed by fellow-spinners. 

Every innovation makes its way 
against opposition — William Feather. 
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“With All Thy Getting, 


Get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and € comment 


By the Editors 


HERE was good food and plenty of it on the Lasker 
p pers But one extravagance Mrs. Lasker, mother 
of Albert D. Lasker, head of Lord & Thomas & Logan, 
and formerly chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, did not countenance was to use more than one 
bottle of olives at a meal. When company was expected 
for dinner, the six Lasker children were 
given instructions to take only one olive, 
and when the olives were passed the 
second time to say, “No, thank you.” 
On one occasion the guest at dinner did not enjoy olives 
as much as the Lasker children, and a plentiful supply 
remained when they were passed the second time. Each 
one of Albert’s brothers and sisters politely refused a 
second helping, but when the plate reached Albert, he 
turned to his mother and said, “Am I hungry for olives 
to-night, mother?” 

In these days of general and widespread prosperity, 
olives as well as other things that once were regarded as 
luxuries, are now consumed without restriction. But in 
many families, among the young people, there is a hunger 
much more important than a hunger for olives—namely, 
the desire to possess and live with beautiful things. In- 
stinctively, almost every parent says “No” when a child 
asks for something that in his youth was regarded as a 
luxury or an extravagance. The next time one of your 
children, metaphorically speaking, asks, “Am I hungry 
for olives to-night?” be sure that your reason for re- 


fusal is just as sound as the reason for saying “Yes.” 
i 


LUXURIES OF 
YESTERDAY 
NECESSITIES 
OF TO-DAY 


Work done without a will is a stepping-stone—down 
and out. 
*x* *« %* 


Evolution usually is better than revolution. 
* * * 
OO often the small investor buys price instead of 
value when purchasing a security. One reason for 
the success of the investment trusts is that they never 
buy price but always buy value, after very careful analy- 
sis and study. A stock quoted on one of the exchanges at 
$10 a share may be relatively much 


i higher in price than a security quoted at 
Lal $300 a share. Whenever you buy for 


permanent investment, be sure that you 
are buying value rather than price. The stock of a com- 
pany with ten million shares outstanding at $10 a share, 
covering an equivalent amount of assets and earning 
power, may be infinitely over-valued compared with the 
stock of a company with 100,000 shares outstanding at 
$300 a share. 
If you are not personally expert in the analysis of 
value in securities, consult some one who is before you 
purchase. It is much easier to buy than to sell. 


UFUS S. REED, advertising his new post coach line 
from Erie, Pennsylvania, to Pittsburg, in 1828, an- 
nounced “no pains would be spared to render this the 
most pleasant and cheap route from this city (Erie) to 
Pittsburgh.” The coaches were new, the horses, the 
best and “none but careful and obedi- 
SAFETY IN AIR . . na 
CERTAIN WHEN ent drivers will be employed. 
LANDING IS It took two days to make that jour- 
eiansinnes ney in Mr. Reed’s coaches. Motor 
cars, speeding over concrete highways, now make the 
trip from Erie to Pittsburgh in four hours instead of 48. 
Planes can make it in one hop of an hour. Within a few 
years the airways will be as clearly marked as the coach 
road of the post-revolutionary period and the motor high- 
ways of to-day. In one hundred years we have learned 
to travel forty-eight times as fast. 

To increase the safety factor of this high-speed, high- 
pressure era it is necessary for the airway operators to 
think in terms of landing fields. It is necessary for State 
as well as Federal agencies to insist on the clear marking 
of the air lanes. The routes eventually will be marked 
just as are the vehicular highways to-day with arrows 
pointing the directions and the banking points for the 
flyers. It is urgent, also, that landing fields be provided 
along these air courses, so that in emergencies, at night 
or day, the planes can descend safely. Safety in the air 
depends most on the landing. 

.* *:s 


Those at the top still encounter hurdles. 
* 2 


P T. BARNUM 1s credited with the saying that there 
e is a new one born every minute. But even the 
wisest and most experienced buyer of securities at some 
stage of his career has been one for a minute. Even 
though he has lost his money he is 


ARE YOU . : ‘ 
ON A never permitted to forget his secret sin 
i as a sucker speculator. Sucker lists ap- 


parently are more precious than rubies 
to high-powered stock selling organizations. Sooner or 
later the illegitimate seller of securities ends in jail, but 
he passes on to someone else, whose term behind bars 
may not start until two years later, a precious heritage 
of a sucker list. A friend relates that more years ago 
than he likes to remember, he was one for a minute, and 
to this day, at least once every two weeks, usually when 
he is in conference, his telephone bell rings and a glib 
voice says, “I have just allotted to you 100 shares of Bla- 
Bla common. It will be listed next week, and there’s 10 
points in it!” 
The next time your telephone rings and someone whom 
you don’t know personally tries to sell you securities, re- 
ply with a merry laugh and a positive, “No!” 
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ERHAPS no recent public statement has been so 
typical of American optimism and has struck so 
closely the keynote of American idealism as that of John 
J. Raskob, formerly chairman of the Finance Committee 
of General Motors Corporation, and more recently chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 


MAKING mittee. 

EVERYBODY Mr. Raskob said that there is no rea- 
RICH_A WORD [r. Raskob said tha 

OF CAUTION son why anyone should not be wealthy 


at the end of twenty years if he will 
pursue a conservative investment program during that 
period and use his savings of only $15 a month in buy- 
ing sound investment equities. The theory of compound 
interest is familiar, and to this is added the factor of the 
gradual long term increase in productive American cor- 
poration investments. Mr. Raskob estimates that at the 
end of twenty years such a savings plan should result in 
an estate of at least $80,000, which would give the indi- 
vidual an independent income of around $400 a month. 

Mr. Raskob was speaking chiefly of the investment 
trust classification, but the theory applies equally well to 
individual selection of investments and the buying of 
good stocks on the instalment plan. 

This comparatively simple plan for making everybody 
rich is logical and sound. The danger is that this theory 
is being constantly exploited by promoters of dubious 
stocks and the theory is worth nothing if the individual 
savings are risked in poor companies, with poor invest- 
ment counsellors, or in the purchase of poor stocks. Mr. 
Raskob’s formula is not particularly new, but it is to be 
commended to any individual who will lay careful plans 
for the creation of an estate, adhere to his schedule in 
spite of temporary reverses and finally to the individual 
who will seek expert guidance in selecting the mediums 
for his savings. 

In connection with the most apparent danger of such 
a formula, the National Better Business Bureau of New 
York has issued the following message which is particu- 


larly pertinent at this time: 

“Mr. Raskob’s message will undoubtedly be followed by public 
response. 

“There are three important features that should be constantly 
borne in mind. First, a purchaser should buy a substantial stock. 
Second, the purchaser should be sure that upon the completion of 
payments the stock will be delivered to him. Third, he should 
investigate the cost charged to him for purchasing by instalments 
to make sure that it is a reasonable rate. 

“To assure himself that he has a sound stock the investor should 
buy securities that have an open market. 

“The second feature of making sure the investor will receive 
his stock when his instalment payments are completed can be ob- 
tained by many investors who are employed by substantial com- 
panies which have plans to sell stock to their employees, or by 
purchasing through a responsible house whose responsibility can 
be demonstrated. Many banks are willing to loan money to their 
clients to buy good securities. There is, however, real danger 
in buying stock on an instalment plan unless the purchaser is 
unquestionably safe-guarded to assure his receiving his stock when 
payments are completed. 

“Regarding the third feature, a reasonable cost for the service 
charge to buyers on the instalment plan is already in effect in 
companies where employees purchase stock in their firms. In 
some instances the employees have an opportunity to buy stock 
at considerably less than the current market value. The fee 
charged by banks is only the interest on the loan and brokerage 
charges, which amount to a nominal cost. Service charges by 
private concerns other than the types mentioned may vary. It is 
the purchaser’s responsibility to determine the service rate best 
suited for his purpose.” 

* x * 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity’—for others; not 
ourselves. 
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OFT, Inc., manufactures candy and ice cream, retail- 
ing them through fifty stores and 250 agencies, 
Lunch is served in many of the stores. 


PAY MOREAND The business, after a long period of 
pf RL a prosperity, began to decline. So there 
HIS POLICY was a new deal and Alfred R. Miller 


became president. 

Mr. Miller knew little about the candy and ice cream 
business specifically, but he had sound ideas about busi- 
ness. He has done two things. He lopped off a number 
of fancy salaries and executive expenses and saved the 
company about $200,000 a year. 

His second step was not merely to increase, but in 
many cases nearly to double, the salaries of the hundreds 
of saleswomen employed by Loft’s. These saleswomen, 
whose work is arduous, especially during the luncheon 
hour, were receiving an average wage of about $14 a 
week. Mr. Miller has established a minimum weekly 
salary of $27. 

“One thing I am sure of is that better employees pro- 
duce better returns and pay better dividends in_botli 
money and satisfaction,” believes this progressive busi- 
ness leader. “The underpaid employee is dissatisfied and 
woefully inefficient. If he hasn’t sense enough to know 
he is underpaid he is even more useless. One capable 
salesgirl, who is satisfied with herself and her job, will 
make more sales than three underpaid and dissatisfied 
ones.” 

This is the type of executive who has sensed the mod- 
ern business tempo. 

+ o* 


Humor is the best lubricant of life. 
x ok x 


The sport rarely is a winner in the business arena. 
2s 4 


Money can lose money as well as make it. 
. > « 
HE National Dairy Products Corporation had 
merged a great many organizations that were local 
distributors of ice cream and milk, and the executives 
were considering the absorption of another large unit. 
In discussing the advisability of this move, one of the 
board members asked President Thomas H. MclIn- 
nerney whether there was not great 
a d f busin indigestion i h 
ESSENTIAL IF “anger o ess indiges in suc 
MERGERS ARE rapid expansion. Mr. MclInnerney’s 
TO PROSPER a ts ry 
reply was, in effect, “We have never 
had any trouble in digesting companies ; the difficulty lies 
in digesting individuals.” Mr. McInnerney, it might be 
added, has handled this delicate problem with rare tact 
and vision. 

Successful profits depend upon the teamwork of an en- 
tire organization. The great problem brought about by 
most of the present huge mergers has not been in the 
co-ordination of the policies of the various companies 
forming the combination, but in successfully co-ordinat- 
ing the personnel. It is extremely difficult for the old- 
school individualist to become a teamworker. 

More and more in every line of activity men are se- 
lected for the responsibility of leadership because of their 
ability to direct men and, by precept and example, de- 
velop teamwork. Business has reached its present pro- 
portion in the United States largely because the team- 
worker rather than the individualist is in the saddle. 
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He Doesn’t Know the Horse Is Dead 
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ONTGOMERY WARD’S recent advent into the 
chain store field impressed many as heralding a 
revolutionary change in merchandising methods. This 
step was, rather, brought about by evolution, as the fol- 
lowing incidents reveal: The idea occurred to some of 
the executives that it might help sales if their customers 
could actually see and feel the goods 
Tg a that they were purchasing from the 
MERCHANDISING catalogue. It was decided to have ex- 
— hibitions of selected merchandise at 
county fairs. The late Theodore J. Merseles, then presi- 
dent, visited several of these fairs, studied the reaction of 
the crowds attracted by the exhibitions, and decided that it 
would be profitable to open stores at strategic points 
throughout the country. 

When this plan was discussed in conference, Lewis H. 
Brown, now president of Johns-Manville, but at that time 
one of the executive council of Montgomery Ward, 
turned to Mr. Merseles and asked him whether he had 
ever lived in a small town. Mr. Merseles replied that 
he had been raised near New York City, in New Jersey. 

“Tn all of the years that you have lived in-New York, 
how many times have you been to the aquarium?’ Mr. 
Merseles confessed that he had visited the aquarium 
twice. 

“It would no doubt be possible to get the crowds with- 
in a radius of fifty miles to attend the opening of the 
exhibition,” explained Mr. Brown, “but it would be a 
thirty day wonder, and then. the crowds wouldn’t come 
again.” 

“What would happen if we changed the goods every 
thirty days?” 

“How often would you go to the aquarium if they 
changed the fish every two weeks? People come to a 
country store to buy goods, not to see an exhibition.” 

As a result of this discussion, the decision was made 
to open chain stores where merchandise was sold rather 
than exhibited. 

A model store was then built on the ninth floor of the 
Montgomery Ward warehouse in Chicago. For over a 
year a comprehensive study of the store plan, the differ- 
ent types of merchandise on display, etc., was made and, 
finally, a definite type of store and merchandising policy 
was formulated. While the first stores opened followed 
this model, a study of the needs and desires of the cus- 
tomers revealed the necessity for new and better methods. 
These methods are being adopted, with the result that 
better merchandise and better service is constantly being 
provided. 

Montgomery Ward’s decision to adopt the chain store 
method of distribution was not a radical change, but one 
brought about by study and research. Merchants should 
take a leaf out of this corporation’s book and pursue an 
evolutionary research method in preparing for new con- 
ditions, rather than rushing in and radically changing their 
entire method of doing business when the spirit so moves 
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them. Every man in business to-day should be quietly 
and painstakingly studying ways and means to improve 
his product, his methods and service long before they are 
tried on the public. 

* * * 


Each daybreak helps to make or break you. 
.*<¢ « 


What’s within colors everything. 
* * xX 

AR may upset the world economic structure, we 
cannot be immune from trade depressions in other 
countries but we need never again have business crises if 
we but use the statistical facts that are available to us, is 
the conclusion of Colonel M. C. Rorty, vice-president of 

the International Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Rorty is an eminent economist 
who is particularly conversant with our 
international business relationships. He 
sees American business attracting 
world attention by striving to make prosperity continu- 
ous fof everyone and he is optimistic that we will not 
have the violent crises that caused severe unemployment 
and business depression in the past. He says specifically 
in a statement to Forbes: 

“Serious depressions may still result from extraneous 
causes, and at such times the need for emergency relief 
through programs of public construction work will still 
exist. However, the usual and ordinary decline from the 
level of maximum production should, in the future, be 
a relatively mild and short-lived type, with so pronounced 
a tendency toward prompt self-correction that there will 
be little need for, or opportunity to apply, special econ- 
omic remedies ..... 

“With adequate statistical information, with price levels 
reasonably stable, and with bank credit under intelligent 
control, there should be a tendency for business and in- 
dustry to work continually and automatically toward a 
high and balanced level of activity. This tendency, in 
fact, seems already to be in evidence. 

“Supplementing this tendency toward a sustained in- 
dustrial activity should come a parallel tendency toward 
a more uniform activity in new construction. This 
should be particularly true of the railroads and great 
public utilities, that have every reason for spreading their 
construction programs on a uniform basis over long pe- 
riods, and will undoubtedly tend more and more to do so 
as violent fluctuations in business activity and in price lev- 
els are eliminated.” 

Mr. Rorty is a practical man who discerns what many 
of our busimess statesmen see clearly—the dependence of 
every industry upon the other’s prosperity and our social 
interdependence. We are approaching, perhaps blindly 
but nevertheless steadily, the co-ordination of industry 


which alone can bring permanent prosperity. 
.-< -- 


CRISES NEED 
NEVER COME 
AGAIN IF WE 
STICK TO FACTS 


The Unknown holds no terrors for the deserving. 
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HIS is the season to do things 
—not to dream them. This is 
the time of awakening—when life 
smiles on new ventures and Nature 
urges us to explore untraveled paths. 
The brown roads _ beckon—every 
restless instinct thrills us to greater 
achievement. 

Shake off that indecision, that sea- 
sonal lethargy that weakens resolu- 
tion and devitalizes ambition. The 
world is a busy place. It has no 
room for shirkers. 

Harness the energies that are well- 
ing up within you to a purpose, and 
when the Autumn moon shines over 
the ripening fields—you, too, will 
know the joy of fruition—the rich 
harvest of accomplishment.—Helena 
Rubinstein. 

x * * 

In my opinion the best results of 
business building, the best fruit of 
business building, is man building.— 
Theodore F. Merseles. 


* * * 


The most precious thing anyone, 
man or store, anybody or anything, 
can have is good will of others. It 
is something as fragile as an orchid, 
and as beautiful, as precious as a gold 
nugget, and as hard to find, as pow- 
erful as a great turbine and as hard 
to build, as wonderful as youth and 
as hard to keep, intangible something, 
this good will of others—Amos Par- 
rish. 

From I. D. Jones, Detroit, Mich 
* * * 

Wealth doesn’t always mean 
money. Some of the wealthiest mor- 
tals on earth are those who just 
naturally bring cheer into other 
folks’ lives—Ren Mulford, Jr. 

SS ; 


It can be argued with success that 
never before in the history of the 
world have there been so many 
people, so many groups trying to 
make social conditions better, as there 
are to-day.—William F. Ogburn. 

* * * 


One thorn of experience is worth 
a whole wilderness of warning.— 
Lowell. 

* * * 

Adversity is a medicine 
which people are rather 
fond of reccommending in- 
discriminately as a pana- 
cea for their neighbors. 
Like other medicines, it 
only agrees with certain 
constitutions. There are 
nerves which it braces, and 
nerves which it utterly 
shatters.—Justin Mc- 
Carthy. 





THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
~ BUSINESS ~ 


It is easy to do what one likes to 
do. A man who enjoys his work 
achieves more successes than do less 
happy workers, and with each victory 
comes increased zest for the attain- 
ment of still greater objectives. 
Pleasant work is stimulating, while 
uninteresting work is fatiguing. Thus 
it is that men who are in their prop- 
er fields of endeavor find their work 
growing constantly more engrossing 
as the years roll by. .Consequently, 
the first thing I look for in a young 
man is the aptness, the fitness, the 
liking for the particular line of work 
in which he is seeking success.—L. 
A. Downs, president, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

e+ 2 

Some men see so far ahead that 
the details of to-day are only details 
in the light of the great goal they 
have set; other men can only see the 
details. The further ahead men see, 
the greater the joy in work; and the 
greater joy in work, the greater the 
accomplishment.—Selected. 

* ok Ox 

I lay very little stress either upon 
asking or giving advice. Generally 
speaking, they who ask advice know 
what they wish to 
do, and remain 
firm to their in- 
tentions. A man 
may allow him- 
self to be enlight- 
ened on various 
points, even mat- 
ters of expediency 
and duty; but, 
after all, he must 
determine his 
course of action 
Humboldt. 


Portland, 
your 


for himself.—von 


* * * 


Blessed be the man who thinks and 
talks with facts. He .is needed in 
the world to-day, where more is be- 
ing wasted and more money spent by 
doing things wrong than by not do- 
ing them at all. To the man with 
facts life offers greater resources, 
greater responsibilities and more sat- 
isfactory achievements than at any 
period in history—Electrical World. 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 





A Gext 


OR I have learned in whatso- 
ever state I am, therewith to 
be content—Philistines, 4:11. 


Sent in by H. G. Colton, 
Ore. 
favorite 
Forbes book is presented tc 
senders of texts used. 
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HERE is nowhere in the land 
any home so remote, so humble, 

that it may not contain the power of 
mind and heart and conscience to 
which nations yield and history sub- 
mits its processes. Nature pays no 
tribute to aristocracy, subscribes to 
no creed or caste, renders fealty to 
no monarch or master of any name 
or kind. Genius is no snob. It does 
not run after titles or seek by pref- 
erence the high circles of society. It 
affects humble company as well as 
great. It pays no special tribute to 
universities or learned societies or 
conventional standards of greatness, 
but serenely chooses its own com- 
rades, its own haunts, its own cradle 
even, and its own life of adventure 
and of training—Woodrow Wilson. 
From J. N. Hodgin, Greensboro, N. C. 

¢ s 2 


A salesman who stands still runs 
no danger of making a false step. 
But he will have to watch out that 
he’ doesn’t get stepped on by the 
hustlers who are out after business. 
—New England Pilot. 

* ok * 

Through the proper exercise of 
three H’s—Head, Hands, Heart— 
are we educated. 
And to be edu- 
cated is to live, 
for education 
means develop- 
ment, unfold- 
ment. There is 
only one thing 
worth praying 
for, and that is 
to be in the line 
of evolution— 
growth. There is no happiness else- 
where, save in the consciousness that 
we are tunneling toward the light, 
slowly but surely. To know this is 
to live. We are all Sons of God, and 
it coth not yet appear what we shall 
be. Our windows are open toward 
the East.—Elbert Hubbard. 

* x 


* 


What is 
text? A 


Three-fourths of the mistakes a 
man makes are made because he does 
not really know the things he thinks 
he knows.—James Bryce. 

OK * * 

Life is simply a matter 
of concentration;.you are 
what you set out to be. The 
things you read to-day are 
the things you become to- 
morrow. You are a com- 
posite of the things you 
say, the books you read, 
the thoughts you think, the 
company you keep, and the 
things you desire to be- 
come.—Home Spun Yarns. 
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The President Fight State Sedan, for five—six wire wheels and trunk rack 
standard equipment— $1875 at the factory. Bumpers and spare tires extra. 


O MERE fortunate placement ef a line here, and a curve there, could by any chance 


have achieved results so happy as the coachcraft of Studebaker’s great straight eights 


and sixes. In their poised and eager style you see Studebaker’s champion speed and stamina re- 
flected with utmost fidelity. This admirable harmony, in cars so moderate in cost, has won for 


Studebaker the tribute of continued world leadership in the sale of eight-cylinder motor cars. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builoler of Champions 
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By Samuel H. Moore 


HIS is the concluding article 

of three on the moot subject 
of the High Cost of Sickness that 
has stirred much comment among 
medical societies and laymen. FORBES 
recognizes that something can be 
said of the doctors’ attitude of 
silence toward their patients and 
lay criticism. Freer contact is be- 
ing made as the result of the need 
for public confidence. Eventually 
the doctor will come out of bis 

secret shell. 


ONSIDERING money as the 
criterion, we havé three dis- 


tinct classes of people in 
America: 
First—The well-to-do and the af- 
fluent. 
Second—The salaried man, or 


wage earner, otherwise known as 
the middle class or working people, 
comprehending those receiving 
$1,200 to $3,500 per year. 

Third—The poor, the improvi- 
dent, the derelict, and the parasite. 

The well-to-do or the affluent are 
able to pay as they go, and as a gen- 
eral rule they are willing to do so, 
indeed, they are usually very gener- 
ous. 

The third class cannot pay, or 
would not if they could, and of ne- 


OSPITALS of 1,000 Bed Ca- 
pacity Are Proposed for Every 
Large Center — Why the Medical 
Profession Must Co-operate with the 
Public to End Gouging of Workers 


Better Hospitals 








Needed 


cessity, the burden 
is transferred to the 
others. This added 
incumbrance to the 
working, or second class, is a men- 
acing problem when we consider 
what they normally are obliged to 
pay as they go. 

Let us presuppose that the average 
man of the middle or working class, 
with family responsibilities, lives 
within his means and consistently 
saves a moderate amount of, money. 

Under ordinary circumstances he 
should be able to pay the expense of 
family illnesses from his savings, 
but our observations indicate that it 
is the exception rather than the rule 
that he is able to do it, because of the 
present-day high cost of being sick. 

His greatest obstacle lies in the 
chasm between fees demanded and 
his ability to pay them. 

He is now paying on the average, 
$5 for the neighborhood doctor’s 
house call. 

If the case demands hospitaliza- 
tion, it costs him over $30 per 
week on the average for the most 
economical hospital accommodations 
available. 

Should the case require surgery, 
he is helpless, unless he is fortunate 
enough to be in the hands of a doctor 
who has some interest in him, and 
respect for his ability to pay. 

Prevailing, or what are considered 
nominal charges, for ordinary oper- 


By Industry 


ations, will average from $50 to 
$300, but an appendectomy, tonsil- 
lectomy, herniotomy or hemorrhoid- 
ectomy, are more likely to cost him 
$150 to $300 than they are $50 to 
$125. 

But if it happens to be a mastoid, 
gall bladder, gastro-enterostomy, kid- 
ney, goitre, resection of a carcinoma 
or other of the more serious major 
operations, the chances are that, if 
the patient is without some moral 
support, there will be little or nothing 
left in his pockets when he finishes 
paying the bills. 

He needs helpful advice and co- 
operation from some  definitely- 
organized effort to bridge this gap; 
and recourse to Industry, which 
gives him his means of livelihood, 
appears to be his only dependable 
course. 

We contemplate “Big Business,” 
or our gigantic group of industrial 
concerns, when we allude to In- 
dustry. 

It has been clearly demonstrated, 
more particularly during the past 
decade, that the dominating men in 
Industry are those who regard their 
employees in terms of assets, rather 
than so many working units or 
machines. 

They are sponsoring many activi- 
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In building a motor car, everything be- 
gins with engineering. No amount of pains 
inthe selection of materials, no amount of 
skill in workmanship, no amount of care 
in inspection will take the place of sound, pro- 
gressive engineering design. 

Oldsmobile recognizes this fundamental 
truth. And in order that its engineering may be 
of the finest, Oldsmobile has brought together a 
staff of talented and experienced men—and 
placed at their disposal every aid to modern 
engineering. 

The creative thinking which makes Oldsmo- 
bile a car that does all things well is the product 
of a group which is not dominated by individual 
opinion. Any and every idea is given full con- 
sideration, so that the best may be selected 
through a long process of testing, proving, and 
comparing of results. Changes in Oldsmobile 
design are always made for the sake of progress 
—never for the sake of change alone. 

On the Oldsmobile staff are experts in every 
branch of automotive engineering—men who 
have demonstrated creative ability along many 
lines. They are keenly sensitive to the require- 
ments of the modern motorist. Their greatest 
joy lies in accomplishment. Their highest am- 





bition is to contribute some new advance- 
ment to Oldsmobile and, through Oldsmo- 
bile, to the motoring public. 

At the command of these men are all 
the vast resources of Oldsmobile and General 
Motors. They work in their own complete and 
fully-equipped engineering and research labora- 
tories, drawing upon the experience of General 
Motors Research Laboratories and availing them- 
selves of the skill of Fisher artist-engineers. And, 
day in and day out, month after month, these Olds- 
mobile engineers prove the products of their 
efforts by the facts developed in gruelling tests 
on the great General Motors Proving Ground. 

The ever-increasing success of Oldsmobile is 
evidence of the ability of these men. Brilliant 
engineering is responsible for Oldsmobile’s 
efficiency and dependability—for its spirited per- 
formance and restful comfort—and for the low 
price at which these fine motor car qualities are 
available. 

Oldsmobile is dedicated to quality manufac- 
ture, to honest advertising and selling, and to a 
broad, sincere service policy. But first of all, 
and above everything, Oldsmobile believes in 
sound, progressive engineering as the founda- 
tion on which to build. 


O.LD.S.M OO BILE 
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ties to-day to promote better em- 
ployer-employee relations because 
they are thinking clearly and know 
that it pays to do so. 

We predict that some day, and we 
hope in the near future, this clarified 
thinking in Industry will provide for 
the greatest, the most vitally needed 
and generally useful institution in 
America. 

It will be a living monument to 
American Industry, in the form of a 
large Modern Industrial Hospital, 
centrally located in every large com- 
munity. Its administrative policy 
will not follow the beaten path of the 
present-day hospital. 


T will be a place where men and 

women who toil can be assured 
of the best in hospital, medical or 
surgical management, for themselves 
and members of their families, at a 
cost within their means, a hospital 
which will cater to the practical 
needs and demands of the people it 
serves rather than to the profession 
which serves it. 

We have had rare opportunity to 
study the present hospital situation 
with respect to the service it renders, 
its administrative policies, the rela- 
tion of the doctor and nurse to the 
patient, the reaction of the patient to 
it all, and what he pays for the 
experience. 

We believe there is a crying need 
for a hospital whose management 
will recognize that its primary and 
essential duty is to render service to 
the patient. 

The atmosphere of the place 
should be comparable to that of the 
home, where there are no unex- 
plained mysteries or archaic profes- 
sional ethics to combat. 

The difficulty in selling the idea 
lies in the fact that the laity, except 
in remote instances, are not conver- 
sant with this highly technical and 
mysterious professional procedure, 
and are disinterested until they have 
some intimate family experience 
with it. Then they become provoked 
and fume about it, but they do not 
know how to remedy the trouble. 

On the professional side, with 
some exceptions, we have a situation 
suggesting the superiority complex 
to reckon with when we attempt to 





reconcile lay and professional points 
of view with respect to the rights of 
each other in the premises. 

For the most part doctors have an 
approach which is mystifying to the 
patient, and instead of winning his 
confidence they cause him to feel his 
inferiority whilst in their august 
presence. 

In many cases perhaps it is inad- 
vertently done, but when it so regis- 
ters with the patient, the chasm be- 
tween them widens and the damage 
is done. 

The attitude of the average man in 
the profession seems to be naturally 
antagonistic to the lay point of view 
if he presumes to question profes- 
sional prerogatives in the slightest 
degree. 

The doctor usually concludes that 
the layman has no right to have any 
opinions on professional procedure, 
and much less the right to express 
them. 

We know a few of the outstand- 
ing men in the medical and surgical 
profession who are in sympathy with 
the new idea in hospital procedure 
and administration. They know in- 
dustrial medicine and the needs for 
it, and therefore they realize that 


R. LOUIS I. DUBLIN, has 

estimated that “the total cap- 
ital value of the lives that can be 
saved annually by the application 
of modern preventive medicine 
and public health measures is over 
six billion dollars.” Three billion 
dollars, not counting $700,000,000 
for medical supplies, are spent each 
year for illness. It is admitted the 
great mass of the people pay more 
than they can afford but less than 
the service costs as hospitals are 
operated now. A Federal Commis- 
sion is to inquire into the causes 
of this excessive charge. This is 
a step toward the solution. Indus- 
trial medicine is suggested as one 
way to obtain medical care at 

low cost. 


Dental hygienists at work on 
Eastman Kodak Company em- 
ployees. It is an example of 
how an industry can improve 


public health. 
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the methods of doctors and hospitals 
of to-day do not meet the require- 
ments of the working people’ from 
the point of view of gratification, 
service, and cost to them. 

We know that these doctors, for 
some years, have been trying to ad- 
just the general professional point of 
view with relation to the whole sub- 
ject, but with little or no success. 


i seems, therefore, to be the lay- 
man’s job to induce Industry to 
create the Modern Industrial Hos- 
pital. 

We desire now to project a mental 
picture of just what this institution 
should be, and what it should do, 
from a lay point of view. To make 
it accessible, it should be located as 
nearly central as practicable to the 
area served. To insure its economical 
administration and to make it attrac- 
tive to the best men in the profession 
as a place for them to work effec- 
tively, it should be a unit of not less 
than 1,000 beds, but 2,000 would be 
more productive. 

We believe also that some thought 
should be given to the subject of 
cubicle layout for wards. It lessens 
cost of administration and operates 
very satisfactorily in every other 
direction. 

Tied in with such a unit there 
should be a teaching institution on a 
par with any Class A Medical Col- 
lege, from which all future profes- 
sional talent would be recruited for 
this hospital service. 

The size of the hospital unit and 
the caliber of men to serve on its 
staff are closely related and _ll- 
important if high standards are to be 
instituted and maintained. 

Scope and latitude, or many pa- 
tients with diverse afflictions, and 
with room and facilities to work, are 
inducements for the best men in the 
field to co-operate. 

Then, as a guarantee that all 
future additions to the staff will 
measure up to the required stand- 
ards, the selections must be very dis- 
criminatingly made; hence the neces- 
sity for a recruiting plant in the 
form of a ranking medical school 
only. 

The cost to build and equip a 
(Continued on page 38) 
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beauty of design. Important structural economies are 
achieved. Complete fire safety is assured. 


These possibilities have challenged the interest of those 

- charged with the financing and planning of buildings for 
clubs, libraries, theatres, hotels, churches, and public 
edifices. An invitation is extended to directors, trus- 
tees, building committees, and their architects, to request 
further information. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION ~ 


The Deauville Beach 
Club at Santa Monica, 
California, is famed for 
its unique interior design 
and decoration. Here 
painted reinforced con- 
crete beams play an im- 
portant part in a well 
conceived scheme. 


‘In the auditorium of the 
“Wilshire Boulevard 


Christian Church at Los 
Angeles, reinforced con- 
crete trusses are simply 
colored and stencilled to 
impart additional beauty 
and dignity to an impos- 
ing interior. 


Chicago 
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first-class hospital unit in any large 
city will approximate $7,000 to 
$8,000 per bed. This is too great a 
financial burden for any single in- 
dustry, hence we _ anticipate that 
some distinctive industry will do the 
missionary work, selling the idea to 
other local enterprises, with the re- 
sult that the interests of all will be 
co-ordinated in the one immense 
undertaking. 

One of the chief causes for criti- 
cism of the present hospital is the 
subject of “fees, fees, and more 
fees.” In addition to the per diem 
charge to patients for bed, meals, 
and floor nursing, they are charged 
extra fees for every conceivable ser- 
vice their case demands. 


ITH reference to care to be 

furnished to employees or their 
families, we believe a policy should 
be worked out guaranteeing a flat 
charge per day for everything the pa- 
tient requires in the way of hospital 
routine. 

To the outside patient fees might 
properly be charged, but we believe 
it would be more expedient if he, 
too, could pay a specified daily rate, 
the amount to be in excess of the 
employee’s rate, yet a reasonable one. 

To do this it probably will de- 
mand that business endow such 
manifold routines as X-ray, labora- 
tory, medicines, dressings, use of 
operating room, anaesthesia, physio- 
therapy, etc., now imposed as extras 
on hospital patients. 

The financing of this hospital 
should not be done on the basis of 
making profits sufficient to pay hand- 
some dividends to investors. This 
smacks of commercialism and must 
be avoided. If it is promoted as an 
alluring financial investment it will 


be unable to attract eminent men of 
the medical profession who are in 
the work as a career rather than as 
a calloused business proposition. 

In other words, if this plant is to 
guarantee dividends to investors the 
doctor has a right to expect his share 
of the profits, and it cannot afford to 
employ that type of doctor. 

Rather have it begin with the idea 
of obtaining sufficient revenue to 
maintain the institution free of lia- 
bility and pay the dividends to In- 
dustry in the form of happier and 
better men and women in their re- 
spective positions. 

The atmosphere of the hospital 
and the furnishings should be home- 
like. We suggest that they hang a 
few pictures on the walls and work 
out a decorating scheme suitable for 
a home. The modern hospital of to- 
day requires only. bars for its win- 
dows and doors to convert it into a 
penal institution. 

Cold bare hospital walls are repul- 
sive to people in good health, so why 
punish the sick by housing them in 
such an atmosphere. We are not un- 
mindful of the fact that to insure the 
highest degree of sanitary perfec- 
tion decorations have been tabooed 
in hospitals. At the same time we 
wonder if hospital authorities have 
not gone to the extreme in this di- 
rection, disregarding altogether the 
depressing mental effect naked walls 
might have on the patient. 

On the assumption that perhaps 
chilly environment and mental dejec- 
tion have caused the demise of as 
many people as germs ever did, it is 
anticipated that in this new Indus- 
trial Hospital the well-being and 
comfort of the patient will at least 
be given equal consideration with 
sanitation when it comes to the 
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question of whether the place will be 
made to resemble a happy home or a 
frigid, cheerless domicile: 

Personally, we would be happier 
if, when sick in a hospital, we were 
awakened by the musical notes of a 
canary in the room instead of the 
megaphone in the hall calling doctor 
this and doctor that, in a disinter- 
ested feminine voice, devoid of in- 
flection or tonal quality. 

It has been suggested that re- 
search work and animal experimen- 
tation should be incorporated in the 
work of the new Industrial Hospital. 
Very excellent, but very costly if 
properly done, and of little or no 
value if not. To carry on such 
highly specialized work considerable 
space and expensive apparatus are 
required. Then, it is necessary to 
employ scientists in pathology, bac- 
teriology and chemistry. Inasmuch 
as this is such a highly specialized 
profession, we believe it should be a 
part of the affiliated educational in- 
stitution rather than a part of the 
Industrial Hospital. 


T has been proposed that the hu- 

man side of the hospital situation 
be included in the training of doctors 
and nurses. We thoroughly agree 
but would go a step further. We 
doubt if the student will glean much 
in this direction from teaching unless 
co-ordinated in the curriculum there 
is an intensive training which will 
tend to dispel in the student’s mind 
any superiority complex because of 
the M. D. affixed to his name. 

One of the chief reasons why the 
hospital of to-day has never been 
able to “sell” its service to the public 
is the lack of attention to the mental 
attitude of the patient and his wel- 

(Continued on page 40) 


Finance Sickness 
by Distributing 


R. MICHAEL M. 

DAVIS, Director ot 
Medical Services, for the Julius Ro- 
senwald Fund, Chicago, says in ref- 
erence to the “High Cost of Sick- 
ness” : 

“The uneven way in which sick- 
ness falls upon people and the uncer- 
tainty’as to whether it will fall in the 
course of a given year creates a large 
part of the problem. My own studies 
lead me to:believe that if the finan- 
cial burden of sickness were dis- 
tributed over any large group of 
people it would not be too heavy to 


“The total national income of the 
people of the United States is esti- 
mated at about ninety billion dollars 


the Cost 


annually and the outlay for doctors, 
hospitals, nurses, dentists, medicines 
and appliances, quacks, midwives, 
etc., is, as I estimate, somewhat less 
than three billion. But sickness does 
not fall evenly. Some studies, not all 
of which are yet published, indicate 
that for a group of say 1,000 fam- 
ilies, approximately one-half of the 
financial outlay for the care of sick- 
ness in a year falls on the average 
on about one-sixth of the number of 
families, 

“The solution of the problem, 
therefore, consists only partly in at- 
tempts to reduce the cost of sickness. 
It is largely to be found in ways 





of distributing the burden 
__ through various applications 
of the insurance principle so that the 
cost of good medical service can be 
carried. Obviously there are pov- 
erty-stricken families who have to 
be cared for as charity, but for the 
mass population the cost of caring 
for sickness can be carried if the 
financial burden can be distributed 
and hospital facilities made more ac- 
cessible. 

“Reduction of cost for certain 
kinds of service may also be applic- 
able and certainly should be sought 
through organization and reduction 
of overhead and other means con- 
sistent with good standards of 
medical care.” 
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TRUCKS Sooo ooce 




















For your greater profit 


put Dodge Trucks to work. . 


ORK is the sole function of 

any motor truck as profit is 
the ultimate aim of any business. 
Work — its quality, its quantity, 
its cost — must be the true meas- 
ure of motor truck value. 


From drawing board through 
to factory gate, the experienced 
brains and skilled hands of the 
builders of Dodge Trucks are 
guided by consideration of the 
work each truck must do for an 
owner. And world-wide Dodge 
Brothers Dealer service is ready, 
always, to keep them at work. 


SOLD BY 





DODGE 





Hundreds of thousands of Dodge 
Brothers Trucks are in use by 
owners who prefer Dodge Trucks. 
Repeated purchases prove this 
preference. Each appraises work 
in his own way— miles run, pack- 
ages delivered, tons hauled, 
power, speed, economy, reliability, 
freedom from layup, expansion 
of business territory. But each 
thinks of work finally in the same 
terms— profit earned . . . For 
your greater profit— whatever 
your trucking needs — put Dodge 


Trucks to work for you. 


BROTHERS 








PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS— 


109” wheelbase (4-cyl.) . . $ 525 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK— 
124” wheelbase (4-cyl.) . . 

COMMERCIAL TRUCK— 
124” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . 


1-TON—133” wheelbase (4-cyl.) 
1-TON—133” wheelbase (6-cyl.) 


1-TON—140’ wheelbase (6-cy1.) 
Heavy Duty ...... 


14%4-TON—150’ wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
14%4-TON—165’ wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
2-TON—150’ wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
2-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
3-TON—135’ wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
3-TON—165’ wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
3-TON—185’ wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


675 


775 
745 
845 


1065 
1345 
1415 
1515 
1585 
1745 
1775 
1845 


7 





DEALERS 





EVERYWHERE 
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fare, aside from the “job in hand.” 

To a patient entering a hospital 
there is obviously at least a mild de- 
gree of fear. The mystery of it all 
is never unfolded, which adds to his 
discomfiture. 

When he asks a question concern- 
ing his welfare, and which he has 
a right to be informed about, the 
answer is either evasive or 


reason why the doctor should not re- 
ceive his compensation, 1f his fees 
are reasonable and within the means 
of the patient to pay.’ 

We are out of sympathy entirely 
with the patient—more especially the 
one who is willing to pay the added 
cost for the exclusiveness of a pri- 
vate room in a_ hospital— who 
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begins to take form. By advertising 
the service it has to sell the public, 
a popular demand will readily result. 
People will flock to such an institu- 
tion. 


DVERTISING will render the 
public an added service in that 

it will be first-hand information and 
it will educate them as to 





caustic or both. 





We know that there are 
still many distinguished 
medical men who are sin- 
cerly humane and mindful || 
of the patients’ welfare. || 
but unfortunately they 
seem to be in the minority. 
We have learned from ex- 
perience that the more 
renowned they are the 
more accessible and hu- 
mane they are. 

Therefore, we must 
bear in mind that the man- 
agement of the human side 
is a big factor if the family 
spirit is to take its proper 
place in the hospital. 

What we really need in 
the world is more of the 
intimate human touch and 
the ‘old-time family doctor 
who‘ visited socially in the 
home, broke bread, and 
helped to share the sorrows 
and joys of the family. 

But this is not his day. 
The specialist has taken 
his place and has come to 
stay and perhaps right- 
fully so, for greater pro- 
gress in the science of 
medicine has been made 
under his leadership than 
ever before. 


S° into this _ proposed 
hospital theré must be 
injected the family doctor 
spirit, af least in the care 
of the patient, and it must 
be-in-evidence so as to-per- 








THE PRICE 
BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


There is a price for everything. 
And so before you take 

One step in doubt, be sure about 
The bargain you must make. 

For when the tempter offers you 
A chance to play the cheat, 

To take that fee, a cheat you'll be 
To every man you meet. 


Not every bill is written out, 
Not every cost foretold, 

But youth should know wher’er they go 
That fame is bought and sold. 

Some barter men’s respect for gain; 
Some, tempted by a vice, 

Sell out sin, a thrill to win, 
And long regret the price. 


But who would be a manly man, 
An upright man and true, 

Must oft deny the easy lie 
And lose a joy or two. 

And he must brave the trickster’s sneers 
As true to all he stays, 

And touch no gain that brings a stain, 
And that’s the price he pays. 


So choose you well what joys you'll buy, 
And what from life you'll take, 

What sort of fame, what kind of name 
You really want to make. 

Don’t blindly seize on this or that 
Until you know the cost, 

For there’s no: gain which leaves a stain 


That’s worth the pride you've lost. 


(Copyright, 1929, by Edgar A. Guest.) 


how to proceed -in the 
event of sudden emer- 
gency in the family re- 
quiring hospital manage- 
ment. They will know 
what to do and how to do 
it and thus elude the 
charlatan and his hospital. 

Another advantage will 
be sufficient latitude in 
which to broaden the scope 
and extend facilities for 
greater achievements in 
vocational training of con- 
valescent patients and to 
provide some form of sane 
amusement to entertain 
and cheer them. 

Activities of this de- 
scription have a_ very 
salutary effect, and if we 
believe in the ‘theory that 
a goodly portion of our 
human ills are the result 
of mental disturbance, it 
probably will pay as an ex- 
periment in the practice 
and development of pre- 
ventive medicine to try 
amusement as an antidote. 

It might even be desired 
to include for patients, 
lectures in hygiene and the 
art of keeping well, also 
as an aid in preventive 
medicine. 

In the final analysis, the 
Industries supporting a 
hospital, as outlined, will 
find it a distinct advantage 
to use its facilities for all 
medical examinations of 
applicants for employment 














ere of the place. 

This will be accomplished ‘ and 

{ . i e ° 
sustained only by placing all admin- 
istrative management in the hands 
of business men who are _ intimate 
with the human side of the problem 
as well as thé executive side. 

A definite policy with reference to 
charity cases should also be estab- 
. lished. Only in extreme cases should 
patients be cared for free of cost. 
Very few, if any, should be in this 
position. We must discourage im- 
providence and paternalism among 
those employed in our industries. 

Our. job is to set charges for em- 
ployees which they are able to pay. 
Arrange payments in instalments if 
necessary, or make special reductions 
in emergencies, but avoid charity. 

The same is true of charges of the 
attending physician. There is no 


nee the whole atmos- 
P 


schemes to avoid payment of the at- 
tending physician’s bill if it is just. 

The so-called public charity cases 
should be cared for in institutions 
provided for that purpose by the 
taxpayers in so far as possible. 

We do not wish to have the reader 
infer that the new Industrial Hos- 
pital will be unmindful of its civic 
duty as it relates to the emergency 
case brought to it needing care. The 
policy in this instance should be to 
render necessary service first and 
discuss the merits of the case or 
questions as to subsequent care, 
later on. 

We believe it will be within the 
bounds of propriety and ethical in 
every sense to plan an informative 
campaign, for the benefit of the 
public, when the proposed hospital 


and other periodical ex- 
aminations of employees. 
A complete dental service could also 
be installed for the benefit of em- 
ployees. With such service at its 
command, Industry will be able to 
dispense with individual medical bu- 
reaus, which are necessarily expen- 
sive to operate. 

We are willing to leave our case 
with the public and with the better 
men and women of the profession. 
We believe they will agree that the 
masses are not getting “a square 
deal” as a general rule and that they 
are at least entitled to that. 

The public has been patient and 
long suffering. Industry is beginning 
to see the light, and we can predict 
that if the profession fails to take 
the situation in hand, and if Indus- 
try determines to solve the medical 
and hospital problem, it will succeed. 
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A fin ger on every department 
of your business 


A system of day-to-day control 
that keeps you posted on 
every trend 


Ts busy-looking office .. . the 
busy-looking factory... enthu- 
siastic verbal reports from depart- 
ment heads—none of these neces- 
sarily mean that business is.making 
profits. : 

No matter how prosperous the 
scenery may look, it is the cold, hard 
figures from every department— 
compiled every day—that tell the 
true story of your trend. 

When-an executive has all the 
vital facts and figures before him, 
posted up-to-date each day, he has 
his fingers on the safest index upon 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Meme 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City poe 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 
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which to base decisions and to 
chart future operations. 
Elliott-Fisher enables you to base 
decisions on information that is 
right up to the minute. The records 
of every department are compiled 
every day and summarized in a 
simple, concise report. This is 
placed on your desk every morning, 
and even before you open your 
morning mail, you know exactly 
where you stood the day before. 
Without interfering with your 
present accounting methods or add- 
ing a single man to your payroll, 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 
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Elliott-Fisher combines many op- 
erations into a simple, unified plan 
of control. Thousands of executives 
depend on Elliott-Fisher. 

We should like to tell you about 
the part that Elliott- Fisher fact- 
finding machinery plays in the suc- 
cessful management of many well- 
known firms. Let us send you full 
information. Use the coupon below. 





















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me close: 
control of my business. 
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See the 
AETNA-IZER 


in your 


community... 
He tsa 
man worth 


knowing! 


The Fina Life Insurance Company » The Zina 
Casualty and Surety Company « The Axtomobile 
Insurance Company » The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company ~ of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 








Preventive Business 
By Robert Simpson 


I WAS visiting a large testing labo- 
ratory. One room was like a fac- 
tory with a mighty machine that could 
snap a steel bar and crush a con- 
crete block. In another, one wall was 
lined with shelves upon which stood 
rows of vials containing oils and va- 
rious chemicals, and there was a ves- 
sel for confining explosions of fuel 
oils and powdered coal. Many were 
the weighing and measuring devices 
and gauges that are so incredibly ac- 
curate. 

A knowledge of physics and chem- 
istry was required to fully appreciate 
all this. I was more interested in 
its business and economic significance 
than in the technical processes. 

N. C. Hoyles, the manager, de- 
scribed to me the kinds of service the 
laboratory performs. Its clients in- 
clude municipalities and railroads as 
well as individuals and small con- 
cerns. The laboratory acts as an im- 
partial representative for buyer or 
seller. Sometimes its service starts in 
a steel rolling mill and follows the 
metal through its incorporation as 
beams in a factory. 

It inspects and tests anything and 


everything—locomotives, fabrics, fuel 
cargoes, paving, wood, water for 
drinking and for boilers and swim- 
ming. A comparatively new service 
is maintenance of a foreign inspec- 
tion force for importers. 

Nearly all these services were tc 
prevent losses to buyers, Mr. Hoyles 
said. I had been accustomed to 
thinking of the testing laboratory as 
a place for experiment—for the de- 
velopment of new products. This 
visit brought home to me that it has 
another and for most of us a larger 
side. It is like illness prevention, 
accident prevention and fire preven- 
tion and recourse to it might be 
termed preventive business. 

* * * 


With vision and devotion volun- 
tary forces can accomplish more than 
any spread of the hand of govern- 
ment.—Herbert Hoover. 

* * * 


It is only by labor that thought 
can be made healthy and only by 
thought that labor can be made 
happy; and the two cannot be sepa- 
rated with impunity.—Ruskin. 




















Fully Awake to the New Day 
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PPORTUNITIES exist in the 

Kansas City area for 212 lines of 
business . .. opportunities with sub- 
stantial existing markets, yet with 
little or no local manufacturing 
source of supply. 


Included are these industrie 
Food and kindred products; lum€ér 
and wood products; leather And 


Economical transportation is 
important. You can reach 15 
million people at lower freight 
cost from Kansas City than 
from any other metropolis. 


Every facility for economical man- 
ufacture and distribution is offered 
the incoming manufacturer, an ad- 
vantage which combined with the 
vast nearby market sets Kansas City 
apart as a manufacturing center of 
major importance. 


Perhaps for your business an op- 
portunity exists in Kansas City. You 
can learn the facts, without obliga- 
tion. Information in detail is 
available to give you the true situa- 
tion as it might concern your or- 
ganization. Write today. 


I am interested in this industry: 





and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


Name 





Address 
















Farm 


Prosperity Depends 
On Accurate Crop 


OR centuries the law of 
kK supply and demand and 

its effect on prices and 
consumption has challenged the 
interest and intrigued the in- 
genuity of man. Advancing 
civilization has conceived with- 
in its scope the power and re- 
sources to control this law 
artificially and iron out its* in- 
equalities. Occasionally and for 
a brief period success has 
crowned these efforts, but improved 
prices have invariably been followed 
by increases in production, and the 
end has been not a solution, but 
merely augmented difficulties. 


Wheat is a world-wide product 
and to maintain adequate supplies 
without creating burdensome sur- 
pluses is difficult. World consump- 
tion varies, especially in Europe and 
Asia, depending upon the price of 
wheat itself and how that price com- 
pares with that of other foods like 
potatoes and rye. It is impossible to 
forecast the climatic conditions and 
know whether they will be favorable, 
with a resulting bountiful harvest, or 
unfavorable, with a resulting small 
harvest. 


The fact that large fluctuations in 
wheat crops are caused by climatic 
conditions, which are not controlled 
by man, seems to have been instru- 
mental in discouraging a study of 
wheat acreages which are controlled 
by man and are the basic factors in 
wheat production. Without such 
study, no farm leadership can suc- 
cessfully function over a period of 
years. 

The fluctuation of United States 


Through Co-operative Agencies 


and Governmental Research 


Agriculture Can Achieve the 
Stability Required by Every 
Industry 


By Putnam Dana McMillan 
Vice-President, General Mills, Inc. 


wheat acreage since 1924 has been 
practically equal to the fluctuation in 
average yields caused by climatic con- 
ditions. Figures for the last five 
years are as follows: 


Percentage Percentage 
Acreage Yield 
Fluctuation Fluctuation 
| eee 20.80 4.85 
| res pee 15.05 9.70 
ee 3.30 10.30 
a SRA ee 5.85 21.80 
i i ree 0.00 0.00 


In actual figures, the acreage sown 
to wheat in the United States in 1928 
showed an increase of 4,649,000 
acres in comparison with 1924. What 
was the cause of the increase? Was 
it caused by a shortage in wheat sup- 
plies? Was it because farm leaders, 
acting through co-operative associa- 
tions or through some agency created 
by the government, had advised, 
after careful study of conditions, 
that there would be need and it 
would be profitable to sow such a 
tremendous increase? Or did this 
increase grow as a result of the in- 
dividual actions of tens of thousands 
of individual farmers without any 
collective advice or guidance? Ap- 
parently this latter was the case. 





The newest thing 
in harvesting — 
the ‘**tractor- 
drawn combine.” 


Galloway 


Reports 


Here would appear to be a 
real- opportunity for farm 
leadership either by the farm 
co-operatives or some govern- 
mental agency. 

As to the result of increase 
in acreage, it will be noted that 
in the United States the price 
of wheat from 1923-1928 
varied from year to year in- 
versely in ratio to the reduc- 
tion or increase of acreage. 

It will be stated however that it 
would be neither possible nor de- 
sirable to attempt to control the 
acreage of the individual farmer. 
To do so would be impractical, and, 
if it were practical, it would destroy 
the farmer’s independence of action 
and thought, the maintenance of 
which should be the foundation of 
any sound agricultural policy. This 
does not mean, however, that the 
farmers should not consider the ad- 
vice of experts who have made a 
careful study of the factors which 
require collective consideration. 
Farming is a vast business and run 
by millions of independent units 
which are individually dealing with 
their problems in a more and more 
scientific manner. It needs, as do 
other industries, a collective study of 
its problems. This should start with 
an analysis of the conditions which 
should govern increases or decreases 
in acreage. If the acreage of a major 
crop, such as wheat, shows a vast in- 
crease, it should be because careful 
study indicated the probable advan- 
tage of such collective increase. If 
such increase occurred without any 
such apparent need, it should be be- 
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Good Will Is 


BeEuIND, and directing everything that 
Auburn has done there has been one domi- 
nating aim. And that is to make the owner- 
ship of an Auburn the most profitable invest- 
ment that the buyer can make. To attain this 
requires finer engineering, most advanced 
design, better materials, stronger structural 
strength and more value in every way for 
less commensurate cost. Auburn’s success in 
doing all these things, and at the same time 
giving you a car of rare distinction, was never 
more evident than in this new series Cabrio- 
let. Itis convertible! A closed car with top up 
or an open roadster with top down! Side 





Model 120 Cabriolet $1895 


Good Business 





glasses up or down as desired. Leather uphol- 
stery. Parcel compartment in back of rear 
seat. And a rear rumble seat that is not a 
cramped makeshift, but a roomy, comfort- 
able one springed and padded and designed 
for restfulness on a long journey. As to its 
efficient performance, ease of handling and 
endurance suffice it to say it is our Model 
120 than which there is no finer value; 125 
horsepower, dual carburetion, dual mani- 
fold, 130 inch wheelbase, Bijur chassis lubri- 
cation; four wheel hydraulic internal expand- 
ing brakes, and hydraulic shock absorbers. 
Of course, it is a Straight Eight. 





ANIBNIRN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


: Airmail postage has been reduced to 5 cents for the first ounce and 10 cents for each additional ounce. 

Use Airmail daily for quicker communication. The development of Aviation is vital to American progress. 

6-80 deuan $1095; 6-80 Sport Sedan $995; 6-80 Cabriloet $1095; 8-90 Sedan $1495; 8-90 Sport Sedan $1395; 8-90 Phaeton Sedan $1695; 5-90 

Cabriolet $1495; 120 Sedan $1895; 120 Sport Sedan $1795; 120 Phaeton Sedan $2095; 120 Cabriolet $1895. Prices f.o.b. Auburn or Connersville, 
Ind. Equipment other than standard extra. 

AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 
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cause the individual farmers, after 
having had the opportunity to weigh 
what they considered their individual 
advantages against what appeared to 
be the collective disadvantage, de- 
cided that their individual disadvan- 
tages more than offset the collective 
disadvantage. Such practice would 
merely give to farming a practical 
operation which business 
of to-day has found ad- 
vantageous. 


As many industries 
have grown in size, they 
have come to realize 
that beyond a certain 
point centralization of 
operation becomes im- 
practical. There are too 
many changing factors 
for one mind to visual- 
ize. Big business is, 
therefore, being 
built more and more 
upon the principle 
of decentralized 
operation with cen- 
tralized control of 
general policies. It 
would appear ad- 
vantageous to apply 
this principle to the 


greatest of all our 1923..... 
business — agricul- a vee 
ture. Decentralized — 
operation in agricul- 1927... 
ture would mean 


each farmer 
ning his farm in 
his own independent manner as he 
does at present. Centralized control 
of general policies in agriculture 
would have to be modified from con- 
trol to merely advice on general 
policies, such as large increases in 
acreage heretofore mentioned. 

It may be asked—what would be 
gained by this advice when in all 
probability the majority of farmers 
would not follow it? True—prob- 
ably the majority would not follow 
it at first. Possibly even after years 
of operation the majority might not 
follow the advice given, but as the 
information upon which this advice 
was founded became, as a result of 
years of study, more and more sound, 
an increasing percentage of the 
farmers would be guided by it. 
Through this, a stabilizing influence 
would be given to agricultural opera- 
tions and a cushion developed against 
the extreme fluctuations in acreages 
which occur under the existing lack 
of leadership. No business would be 
considered operated on a sound basis 
if its controllable factors of produc- 
tion were not studied and used as a 
basis for guidance in future pro- 
duction policies. To assume that 
nothing can be accomplished in this 
direction in agriculture is to assume 
that farming operations cannot be 
placed on a sound business basis. 

An enormous increase or decrease 


in the acreage of a major crop, such 
as the 11,305,000-acre increase in 





run- a 


wheat in the five-year period here- 
tofore mentioned, should not occur 
unless our farmers are concurrently 
furnished with a scientific analysis, 
such as is obtained by most business 
men. This statement will probably 
be met with the following inquiry: 
Suppose 
(A) That there was a large domestic 
carry-over of wheat 
from the previous crop, 
and an Advisory Board 
indicated decreased 
acreage through extra 
Summer-follow, with 
its resulting improve- 
ment of fertility, con- 
servation of moisture, 
and ridding the soil of 
foul weeds. 
(B) That the farmers 
decreased their acre- 
age and there was a 


Mr. McMillan is one 

of the world’s fore- 

most experts on fluc- 

tuations in the prices 
of wheat. 


Tue following figures of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the last five years illustrate how with decreasing acreage 
the price advanced and with increasing acreage the price fell: 


Acres 
Acres Sown Harvested 
peaistaa ee teste feats 64,736,000 59,659,000 
Rect on cep 57.520,000 52,535,000 
peg watt tone 60,887,000 52,255,000 
PIM Late ae ke 59,412,000 56,337,000 
aie hee ee 64, 176,000 58,585,000 
peice Fe eee 68,825,000 57,750,000 
5 Osteria eee 64,099,000 ae LACES 


poor crop in some large producing 
section of the world such as occurred 
this year in Canada, with the result 
that a good price was received and a 
large profit made on the decreased 
acreage. 

Would not many individual farmers re- 
pent following the advice of the 
Board and would not the Board be- 
come subject to so much adverse 
criticism that they would be driven 
out of existence? 


There are many farmers with 
broad enough vision to see the ad- 
vantage over a period of years in 
sacrificing some of the profits from 
successful guesses as to abnormal 
weather conditions, in return for a 
reduction in the losses which at the 
present time are caused by burden- 
some surpluses. This efficiency in 
regulating acreage should be a logical 
addition to the notable increase in the 
application of scientific methods to 
agricultural operations indicated in 
the following table: 


AVERAGE WHEAT YIELD PER ACRE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


1919- 1924- Yield % 
1923 1928 Increase 
Minnesota....... 11.0 14.7 33.6 


North Dakota... 9.2 12.4 34.7 
South Dakota... 9.8 11.6 18.3 
Montana ....... 10.7 15.6 45.0 


While part of this increase in 
yield is probably due to slightly more 
favorable climatic conditions, yet I 
believe all who are familiar with 
farming operations and practices 
will agree that the bulk of this in- 
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crease in productivity is a result of 
the application of more scientific 
farming methods and reduction of 
damage by rust. 

There is opportunity for greater 
diffusion of knowledge in connection 
with crop reports issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The object of these reports 
is to give information. At present 
they give a figure which represents 
the prospective yield of that par- 
ticular crop on the basis of normal 
average deterioration from the time 
the report is made up until harvest 
time. As the weather does not come 
in normal averages, it is almost cer- 
tain that the figure as given will not 
be the actual yield which iater de- 
velops. It will be either too high or 
too low, depending upon whether the 
weather is more or less favorable 
than the average. 

More informa- 
tion would be fur- 
nished if the pub- 
lic was advised 
what the _ crop 
would be at har- 
vest on the basis 


Average of favorable crop 
Farm Price conditions be- 
$.923 tween the time 
ae of the report and 
1.198 harvest, and also 
1.118 what the crop 


972 would be at the 

sees harvest on the 

basis of unfavor- 

able crop conditions between the 

time of the report and harvest. The 

public would then have before it a 

better picture of the actual possi- 

bilities and would be prepared in 

advance for the changes that might 
occur. 

For example, on May 1, 1928, the 
government estimate of winter wheat 
production for the United States was 
479,000,000 bushels; June 1, 512,- 
000,000 bushels; July 1, 544,000,000 
bushels; August 1, 579,000,000 
bushels; and October 1, 578,000,000 
bushels. It was unfortunate that at 
the same time wheat acreage was 
being increased in this country, it 
was also being increased in other 
large wheat-producing countries, not- 
ably Argentina and Canada. 

It appears fatuous to think that 
wheat acreages can continue to be 
increased in the face of large carry- 
overs from the previous crop with- 
out running the risk of a decline in 
the price level provided favorable 
yields occur. Acreage is the start- 
ing point of production, and no co- 
operative marketing or orderly mar- 
keting effort will prove successful 
without intensive study and intelli- 
gent leadership directed, first, to the 
question of acreage; second, to con- 
suming demand at various price 
levels. 

A recent circular issued by the 
University of California gives the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Your voice starts new factories 
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More and still more 


telephones for tomorrow 
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Day by day, the telephone becomes a more significant factor 
in social and business intercourse. As a means of communication 
on land and across the ocean, its use grows steadily and it is 
soon destined to become an accepted adjunct to travel in the air. 

More and more equipment will be needed—telephones by 
the million, copper wire by the millions of miles, parts and 
accessories ranging from delicate springs to giant reels of 
cable, from the simple transmitter mouthpiece to the highly 
complex telephone switchboard. 

To meet this program of expansion Western Electric’s man- 
ufacturing facilities are being doubled. Huge additions to 
plants at Chicago and at Kearny, N. J.—a new factory at Balti- 
more—all this is evidence that however great the demand for 
telephones in 1930 or 1940, that demand will be satisfied. 



















Across the ocean 


Western Electric 


MAKER §S ¥oudg s&s TEL EPRAON SE 





This busy scene 
is typical of 
WesternElectric 
growth at Bal- 
timore, Chicago 
and Kearny,N. 
J. It is growth 
made necessa' 

to provide tel- 
ephone appara- 
tus whenever 
and wherever 
needed, 
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and our industrial state is still young 
and growing at a marvelous rate. 
Especially is it true that the new 
West, and indeed the new South, 
call for the opening up of new 
trails. The new program is to harness 
the forces of nature, more and more, 
in the work of development. And 
nowhere else in the world are there 
greater stores of energy awaiting use 
by man. The frontier to-day is not 
a geographic frontier whose obstacles 
of mountains and rivers and forests 
have to be conquered. What remains 
is the industrial frontier, on which 
the problems to be surmounted are 
economic. Not all the sources of 
wealth have been discovered; not all 
the land has been brought into full 
possession of its occupants. 

It is not my purpose, in referring 
to the western part of our country, to 
give any inventory of this public 
estate of forests and streams, coal 
fields, oil lands, power sites, deposits 
of oil shale and phosphate rock—only 
to suggest that im the handling of this 
immense estate the primary purpose 
is not revenue but highest use. The 
possibility of keeping the lands in 
the national forests highly produc- 
tive of such essential commodities as 
lumber, meat, and wool is far more 
important than’the present income of 
a few million dollars. The wise devel- 
opment of water resources may even- 
tually bring large returns to the pub- 
lic treasury, but by far the greater 
value of the irrigation reservoirs and 
power sites lies in the farm lands 
and the industries they help to cre- 
ate; and the rentals and royalties 
paid into the public treasury from 
the business-like handling of the coal 
and oil lands on the public domain, 
even though they aggregate millions 
of dollars, are overshadowed by the 
future values preserved and the pro- 
tection to property and life afforded 
under engineering supervision. As a 
landlord, the Federal Government is 
concerned with far more than the 
money it collects for itself and the 
States. 


NCLE Sam himself has been 
realtor on the largest scale pos- 
sible—he has subdivided an empire 
into homesteads, and in a single year 
he has given title to 17,000,000 acres. 
Yet, after disposing of hundreds of 
millions of acres to more than a mil- 
lion homeseekers, Uncle Sam still 
remains a landed proprietor and is in 
the business of handling his real 
property—that part of the national 
estate which is not for sale. 
For more than a century the public 
land policy was one of short cuts to 
settlement and development—land 


grants for wholesale items and home- 
steads and mineral claims for retail. 
Twenty years or so ago limits could 
be seen to the supply of land, and 
Uncle Sam began to watch his step. 
The political name given to this at- 
titude of caution was “conservation,” 





How Does America 
Stand in Natural 
Resources? 


(Continued from page 20) 


but in a smaller business concern it 
might have been called making pro- 
vision for future operations. 

Under present practice, a group of 
engineers and geologists look after 
the government’s interest by classify- 
ing the mineral lands and determin- 
ing their value, and by inspecting the 
mining operations and co-operating 
with the lessees in avoiding waste. 
The unit that does all this work is 
the conservation branch of the Geo- 
logical Survey, in the Department of 
the Interior. 


These experts make plans and then 
help to execute them in using these 
resources wisely. Their field compre- 
hends hundreds of power sites with 
potential energy aggregating 25,- 
000,000 horsepower ; 30,000,000 acres 
of coal lands with more than 200,- 
000,000,000 tons of valuable coal; 
half a million acres of phosphate 
lands that can supply 8 billion tons 
of this essential fertilizer as its need 
on American farms is realized; and 
4,000,000 acres of oil shale, from 
which possibly 60,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil can be extracted when high 
prices arrive to warrant the higher 
cost. 


HE vision which the government 

engineer, however, should have 
if he is to serve his employer best is 
not the simple picture of economic 
use. Any development program, as 
applied to the natural wealth of any 
region, whether a coal field in Mon- 
tana, an oil field in Wyoming, or a 
gold district in Colorado, should be 
socially sound. Our interest in tons 
or kilowatts or acre feet is after all 
an interest in men and women and 
children. Homes on the land is the 
biggest issue and this means not so 
much more homes as better homes. 
The standard of living is the test to 
apply to the mining camp, the oil 
town, or the ranch—a more abundant 
life than our fathers and mothers 
lived. 

There is a school of merchandis- 
ing that operates on the principle of 
quick sales and small profits. There 
is likewise a school of business pro- 
moting whose aim is quick develop- 
ment and big profits. Applied to the 
natural resources that are not re- 
placeable this idea of rapid turnover 
does not make for permanence of 
communities or for security of in- 
vestments. Better than this is a 
slowly and carefully expanding in- 
dustry which, when it reaches its 
economic size, still has reserves in 
sight that promise profitable opera- 
tion through a span of years suff- 
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cient to guarantee not only continued 
returns to the stockholders but— 
what means more to our country— 
continued work for the workers. 

In every stage of the building of 
an empire like the two million square 
miles of the trans-Mississippi region 
the facts of its topography and re- 
sources have been in demand. For 
the time being, at least, science and 
research are in greater demand than 
ever, but such a demand is often 
embarrassing. There is still some- 
thing of the commercial tendency to 
order a piece of research by tele- 
graph for delivery next day—to ex- 
pect the scientist to answer on the 
instant a question that he may be 
able to answer after a year or a life- 
time of work. Yet scientific results 
are wanted—more generally and 
more intelligently and more insistent- 
ly than a decade ago. 


HE U.S. Geological Survey rec- 

ognizes and would like to re- 
spond to this changed and changing 
attitude. In its field it continues, with 
the staff and the means available to 
it, to endeavor to do sound work 
and to follow sound principles. In 
geology three main trends may be 
recognized in its endeavors, although 
these may all merge in individual 
projects. 

First, it seeks to devote some of 
its energies to the establishment of 
principles and the discovery of new 
generalizations and new laws of wide 
applicability. These new discoveries 
may be made in the field of petro- 
leum geology, or the geology of the 
metals, or glaciology, or paleon- 
tology, or seismology. But, once 
established, they are sure to have 
wide applicability either in industry 
or in the more general field of man’s 
intelligent adaptation to his environ- 
ment. 

Second, it endeavors continually to 
make known new facts. These may 
take the form of a geologic map, 
which thereafter becomes the guide 
of the metal miner or the petroleum 
engineer or the teacher. Or they 
may be set forth in a report describ- 
ing and illustrating the extinct life 
of a past epoch, and this enables the 
commercial geologist to determine 
the relative ages of the rocks with 
which he has to deal. To an oil com- 
pany geologist or a mining engineer 
such a report may be like a road map 
to a tourist. 

Finally, it also endeavors to serve 
the mining industry directly in its 
economic reports, which may de- 
scribe in detail the character, quality, 
and exact position of deposits of rock 
phosphate, or coal, or building stone, 
or petroleum. Such reports are im- 
mediate guides to mining and are the 
basis for the detailed work in local 
areas of the company geologist or 
engineer. The multiplication of com- 
mercial geologists who are applying 
the science in industry multiplies the 
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| > eee has always been a factor in 
commercial success, but not the kind of delivery your 
trade now expects, demands and gets! The old “twelfth 
of a dozen, assorted” joke has almost come true, has 
become a normal—and perfectly rational— trade 
practice. 

Backed and advised by his banker, the retailer has 
refused definitely and permanently to carry the load. 
The wholesaler, for the most part, has ceased to be a 
reservoir. The whole chain of distribution is a bucket- 
brigade, the buckets are passed rapidly from hand to 
hand... and nobody holds on. 

It is up to the manufacturer to produce as close to 
his market as possible, to warehouse within quick de- 
livery range of his trade in each major territory—and 
to speed up his service all along the line. 

In the South there is a dual advantage to this pro- 
gram. The rich Southern market is spending its new- 
found wealth with those who serve it best. The manu- 
facturing economies of the South are bringing a better 
margin of profit to those who establish branch factories 
here from which to serve the market better. 





industrial Headquarters of the South. 


ATLAN TA 











BUCKET-BRIGADE 


BUSINESS 


Thus when you consider plac- 
ing a branch factory in Georgia 
and a factory branch in Atlanta 
you are planning for a double 
profit. One from the profitable 
sale of the additional volume to 
be had only by serving the South 
from its natural economic center. 
The other from the broader mar- 
gin of profit, due to Georgia’s 
manufacturing advantages. 

Smooth, uninterrupted opera- 
tion is one of the major advan- 
tages. Efficient, willing, interested 
Anglo-Saxon labor speeds pro- 
duction, cuts costs. Taxes are 
low. Diversified, plentiful and 
cheap raw materials are within easy haul. Power 
rates compare with the lowest in America. Buildings 
cost 20% to 35% iess than elsewhere. 

And from Atlanta the goods made under these fav- 
orable conditions may be most effectively distributed. 
Fifteen main lines of eight railroad systems radiate 
from Atlanta, reaching eighteen million prosperous 
people overnight. Air mail links Atlanta— North, 
South, East and West—with the rest of the country, 
keeps Distribution City in close touch with branches 
and home offices in other sections. 

It may be that yours is the exceptional business that 
cannot profit by Atlanta location—but neither you nor 
we can be sure of that without a careful investigation. 
The Atlanta Industrial Bureau stands ready to under- 
take a survey, to gather all the facts first hand, and to 
lay on your desk a thorough and authoritative report 
of the actual conditions here as they relate to your 
business, 

A note from you will start this work, which will be 
carried on in the utmost confidence—and without 
charge or obligation, of course. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9106 Chamber of Commerce Building 


i 

TA 
( 

| 


Send for this Booklet! 


It contains tre fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a loca- 
tion for your Southern branch 


























INDUSTRY 












Irregular Production. 


High ground-rent. 

High taxes. 

Unfriendly community 
attitude. 

Local competition for 
labor. 

Erratic climatic 
conditions. 

Poor transportation 

facilities. 









What Is Your 
Weak Spot? 


HAT factors pull your costs up? What 

items keep your selling prices too high? 
What makes it hard for you to keep in line 
with competition? 


Check the items which apply to your situa- 
tion, and ask our Engineering Department to 
present the facts about Georgia as a cure for 
your production problems. Serving over 200 
communities with dependable power, as we 
do, we are intimately informed as to the op- 
portunities of profitable manufacturing in the 
State. This information we will gladly pre- 
sent to you in detailed form upon your request. 


This cooperation is available to you either 
through the New York office at 120 Broad- 
way, or direct from the home office. Write 
to Georgia Power Company, 463 Electric 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


PROSPERS 








Low production-per-man 











IN GEORGIA 
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demands for fundamental science t) 
apply. 

America is rich indeed, but wealt) 
is a pure excuse for reckless spend 
ing. The basal idea in conservation 
is use over the longest possible periog 
of time, and that means use that js 
rational and intelligent and efficient 
Only enlightened thrift in the use 
of Nature’s bonus can postpone that 
day of reckoning when future Ameri. 
cans will discover that they can not 
pyramid their luxuries as we, their 
ancestors, did. This business of be. 
ing ancestors carries its obligations, 
and it is well for us to realize tha 
when our children begin to exhaust 
the bounty of Nature, they will surely 
be forced to preserve the balance 
between income and expenditure by 
contributing a larger share of huv- 
man effort. 

In science, in art, in literature, and 
in engineering we are the heirs of 
the ages, but in mineral resources out 
present estate consists largely of 
what our fathers did not happen to 
find and use up. 


E have passed our peak of pro- 

duction in all the essential 
metals; indeed, only by better and 
better engineering can our mines and 
smelters be made to meet, even pass- 
ably, the ever increasing demands 
for these metals. Of course, we may 
reasonably expect some _ postpone- 
ment of their exhaustion as a direct 
result of their increasing cost, which 
in turn compels their more efficient 
use. It has been pointed out that ad- 
vance in engineering—in technique, 
discovery and transportation—is de- 
laying this increase in cost of our 
essential minerals, but the battle 
against cost falls more and more upon 
technique. Manifestly, the conserva- 
tion measure to be adopted here is 
thrift in use. The wise use of the 
plainly exhaustible minerals is an 
obvious duty of all citizens who care 
aught for the future. 

How can we strike the safe mean 
between the selfishness of monopoly 
and the wastefulness of competition? 
How can the public promote and en- 
force thrift in consumption, the sort 
of conservation that not only profits 
the present generation but protects 
those that shall follow? How can the 
government—Federal, State, or local 
—put some restraint upon the over- 
development that so naturally flows 
from the largess of nature and the 
enterprise of man? How can the 
public be made to see and to correct 
the evil of overproduction? 





Science is the one avenue. As sO 


well expressed by Ambrose Swasey, 
research—“this urge to find out why 
—is the greatest force for progress 
in all the world. The United States 
Geological Survey’s part in national 
conservation has been fact-finding, 
and fact-facing in planning for the 
future, while the particular function 
of the engineer is no less the duty 
of every citizen. 
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Farm Prosperity Depends on 
Accurate Crop Reports 


(Continued from page 46) 


following illustrations of the affect 
of increased acreage upon prices: 
Percentage Percentage 
of Increase of Decrease 
in Acreage in Price 
156 ° 44 


Pe 2 cc ekaccts 

co) i an 20 
Peaches ....... 46 30 
io. or 46 33 
CRIES socks cans yas 26 
ec 14 37 
Table Grapes.. 130 64 
Raisin Grapes 66 33 
Juice Grayes... 46 39 


The large increase in acreage of 
fruit trees and vines represented an 
enormous investment. Was the in- 
vestment made after a comprehen- 
sive investigation of the consuming 
requirements of each commodity, or 
was it made individually without 
analysis of the trends of production 
and consumption ? 

No group has more at stake in the 
maintenance of the opportunities of 
individual initiative and economic 
freedom than our agricultural popu- 
lation. No group would in the end 
lose more than our agricultural 
population by the departure of our 
Government from the fundamental 
principles upon which American 
prosperity has been built—namely, 
the preservation of individual op- 
portunities and the freedom from 
Government competition in business. 
There is, however, opportunity 
through governmental or co-opera- 
tive agencies to assist the farmers in 
the study of the effect of their large 
collective and controllable fluctua- 
tions in acreages. In this way agri- 
culture would achieve a stabilizing 
influence which our more centralized 
business has already developed for 
itsel f. 





VERBODY knows the first prin- 

ciples in gardening—weeding, 
pruning, watering, cultivating, killing 
off natural enemies, encouraging 
natural advantages. 

Life is equally simple; the rules 
are known to everyone. Industry, 
fairness, economy, bring certain good 
results: idleness, carelessness, dis- 
courtesy, unfairness, ‘bring certain 
bad results. 

Why, then, do so many people 
persist in the wrong plan? 

In gardening, no one _ cultivates 
weeds.—Thomas Dreier. 


* * x 
An Executive’s View 


The Editor: 

Your publication fills a very high 
need in the business field, and it is 
doing a great good in holding fast to 
sound principles of finance and busi- 
ness endeavor. 

A. B. LANDWEHR, President, 

Holland Furnace Co., Holland, 
Mich. 

















SOLVING FUEL 
PROBLEMS 


Steam power station work of the 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
includes industrial and utility plants operating 
with record economy on all kinds of fuels. In 
many instances, coal, oil and gas burning sta- 
tions are so designed that they can be changed 
at any time to pulverized coal. Some stations 
operate on either oil or pulverized coal or both 
as occasion demands. Some burn oil or gas or 
both. This flexibility of design enables owners 
to profit by changes in the local fuel market. 
Our wide experience in solving fuel problems 
is offered to manufacturers and others who 
plan to build new plants or revamp old ones 
to meet new requirements. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
- ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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The Cotton Industry 


Zigzags Further Southwest 


Water-Power Resources 
main the Big Economic Factor 
Favoring Southern Mills— 
Labor Becomes a More For- 


Factor — The 
nomics of Textile Migrations 


midable 


By J. B. Shores 


IKE a stream of rain water 
cutting its way across. a 
newly-plowed field, Ameri- 

can industry has zigzagged down 
through the avenue of time. 

Moving along its course of sharp 
angles and curves, industry at times 
traveled swiftly. Again it moved 
slowly ; but always it has been on the 
go. Just as gravity keeps water 
moving, so competition has kept in- 
dustry on the move. 

Because of this zigzagging move- 
ment it is difficult to accurately chart 
the course of business, at least for 
any long period of time. Busy lab- 
oratories keep it expanding here, re- 
tracting there—seeing to it that 
things do not become static. 

Yet, despite the constant changes 
that have always occurred in busi- 
ness, it was felt, not many years ago, 
that the textile industry had become 
permanently fixed in New England. 
Environment had shaped it and put 
it there. Besides, its foundation was 
seemingly solid and its course ap- 
parently well charted. 

The leaders of that time could not 
conceive of competition, then in its 
infancy, becoming so powerful that 
it would shake the industry from its 
moorings in New England and set 
it drifting southward. They could 
not imagine this environmentally de- 
veloped industry being reshaped by 
the sheer force of competition. It 
was beyond their comprehension. 

In their failure to divine the 
future, the New England textile 
leaders exhibited a common weak- 
ness of man. This inability to ac- 
curately forecast the future accounts 
for industry’s checkered and impul- 
Sive course. 

During the nation’s early period 


Re- 


the people of each 
section turned to 
the exploitation 
of the resources 
most easily and 
profitably devel- 
oped. In the 
South, mild 
weather, cheap 
slave labor, and 
an abundance of 
fertile land, made 
agriculture the 
profitable occupa- 
tion. Conversely, the long, rigorous 
Winters of New England and a 
limited amount of fertile land, 
prompted vigorous activity. It neces- 
sitated the accumulation of sufficient 
supply of goods to take care of the 
unproductive Winter months. This 
led to industrial activity. 

The country thus early developed 
along the lines of an industrial 
North and an agricultural 
South. With this environ- 
mental setting, it was per- 
fectly natural for the 
textile industry to 
establish itself in 
New England. 
The fact that 
it was sev- 
eral hun- 


Eco- 


Galloway 


dred miles from the source of the raw 
material was not then an important 
factor. Competition then was merely 
within, not between, sections. There 
is quite a distinction between the two. 
The South did not seriously turn its 
thoughts to industry until several 
years after the Civil War and its ef- 
fects had subsided. Prior to that 
time it was cheaper to produce one’s 
additional needs by the use of slave 


labor rather than by mechanical im- 
provement. 

As a reflection of this fact, the 
South had only 265,000 spindles in 
1850. To the Southern people spin- 
ning was still largely a fireside occu- 
pation. At that time New England 
had 2,959,000 spindles. 

By 1890 the South began to take 
on new life, and to manifest a real 
interest in the textile industry. Its 
spindleage had risen to 1,570,000. 
Meanwhile, however, New England 
was pushing rapidly ahead. It had 
10,934,000 spindles, or more than ten 
times that of the South. 

The development of the textile in- 
dustry in the South began to gain 
momentum along about 1900. By 

1910 the South 
A family of textile had 10,494,000 
workers in a South spindles, a gain 

Carolina town. of approximate- 

























ly 10,000,000 
spindles in 20 
years. 


New England, 
of course, was 
not sitting idly 
by. She never 
has. While con- 
ditions were 
still favorable 
she ran her 
spindleage up to 

15,735,000. This 
upward movement 
continued until 1921, 
when the number of ac- 
tive spindles rose to 18,- 
388,000. Since that year 
New England’s spindleage has 
gradually declined, dropping to ap- 
proximately 15,000,000, and of this 
number only about 11,500,000 are 
active. 

The number of spindles in the 
South continues to increase. It now 
has nearly 19,000,000, approximately 
18,000,000 of which are active. 

This gives a comprehensive view 
of what has taken place. It also out- 
lines the unmistakable trend of the 
industry at this time. 

Does this mean, however, that the 
textile industry will continue to cen- 
ter in the Southeastern States? Will 
it later shift its seat of operation to 
Texas or Arkansas or Oklahoma— 
the three States that are producing 
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id A Jarge eastern concern has a fleet of 53 salesmen’s 
. automobiles, 36 of which are Pontiacs. The total 
” mileage of this fleet for the 16-month period from 
January 1, 1928, to April 30, 1929, was 867,142 miles. 


n Of this total the Pontiacs did 672,897 miles or an 


Vy average of 18,691 miles, per car. The other 17 cars, 
; of different makes, practically all in the same or 


. miles per car. 
0 Accurate records show that despite the far greater mileage recorded 
0 by the Pontiacs, their repair costs averaged 8/10 of a cent per mile 
less than those of the other makes of cars in the fleet—a saving of 
: $5,383.38 on the total Pontiac mileage. 

y Add to this figure the money value of Pontiac’s extra time on the road 
: —time which other cars waste in repair shops—and you begin to 
appreciate the true meaning of the quality that’s in Pontiac Sixes— 
why they are so popular for business use. : 

Write to the Fleet Department at the factory for full information 
about the still greater economies provided by the Pontiac Big Six— 
the remarkable durability of their bodies by Fisher—their many 
advanced engine features leading to longer life and low cost per- 
formance. We will also send you our Fleet Owners’ Plan and the 
' Fleet Executives’ Experience Book—both of the greatest value to 
anyone interested in reducing the cost of selling and distribution. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


*Name, address and free information furnished on request. 


PONTIAC 
BIG SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, 





f.o. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus deliv- 


ery charges. Bumpers, spring 

coversand Lovejoy shock absorbers 

regular equipment at slight extra 

cost. General Motors Time Pay- 

ment Plan available at minimum 
rate. 
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Consider the delivered price as well 
as the list price when comparing 
automobile values... Oakland- 
Pontiac delivered prices include 
only reasonable charges for han- 
dling and for financing when the 
Time Payment Plan is used. 
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f.o. b. Pontiac, Michigan 
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more than 50 per cent. of the nation’s 
cotton crop? Texas alone can easily 
produce sufficient cotton to meet our 
domestic requirements. 

Perhaps it is not irrelevant to ob- 
serve, in connection with these easily 
propounded but  difficult-to-answer 
questions, that the States west of the 
Mississippi River have been gradu- 
ally increasing their cotton produc- 
tion, while the output of the South- 
eastern States had been gradually de- 
clining. If this gap continues to 
widen it certainly means a broaden- 
ing and possibly more intense com- 
petition, by reason of the competitive 
action of the several sections in- 
volved. 

Much has been said in recent years 
about the natural resources of the 
South — about the economic 
advantages which go to make 
it the logical place for 
the textile industry to locate. 
There are four outstanding fac- 
tors: (1) The immediate avail- 
ability of the raw material, (2) 
an. abundance of cheap water 
power now existing or poten- 
tial, (3) an ample supply of 
labor largely devoid of any 
foreign element, and (4) a 
moderate year-round climate. 

Such . outstanding economic 
factors as these cannot long be 
ignored... Their utilization 
made it possible for the South- 


1 


As the conditions of the South 
enable the mill workers to _ live 
cheaper than the New England 
workers, quite a substantial differ- 
ence exists between the labor costs 
of the two sections. For example, 
in 1925 the cost of labor represented 
27 per cent. of the total value of 
Massachusetts textile products. For 
the same year it was only 14 per 
cent. in North Carolina and Ala- 
bama, and 13 per cent. in Georgia 
and South Carolina. Here is a 
spread of 13 per cent. between the 
labor costs of the two sections—a 
difference the New England mills 
have been trying to wipe out. 

Although the workers of the New 
England mills have vigorously op- 
posed the wage cuts, their opposition 


of the 


Bureau, 


“The South had a priceless oppor- 
tunity to avoid the mistakes that the 
North had made. If employers would 


HE miracle of industrial growth 
in the South has not kept pace 
with the human side, according to 
Miss Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s 
States Department of Labor, com- 
menting on recent strikes as follows: 


United 
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workers are becoming a strong eco- 
nomic factor; one that will grow 
more formidable as the industry ex- 
pands. 

There are several reasons why 
the mills of the South have, in the 
main, steered clear of labor trouble. 
The rapid expansion, of course, has 
prevented labor from forming a com- 
pact organization. There is also a 
close contact between the manage- 
ment and labor. This, of course, is 
important. It has the effect of cre- 
ating a closer personal feeling be- 
tween the workers and the manage- 
ment than is generally found in New 
England. Supplementing all this is 
the moderate year-round climate of 
the South, which enables the workers 
to live more comfortably at a lower 

wage than the New England 
workers. 

In recent years the Southern 
mill owners have given much 
thought and money to the prob- 
lem of promoting the physical 
and mental welfare of the 
workers. The larger mills, and 
many of the smaller ones, main- 
tain free medical and dental 
facilities, while the homes of 
the employees are built with an 
eye to hygiene and comfort. 

Aside from providing com- 
fortable homes at nominal ren- 
tals, the mill owners have 
recognized the need for recrea- 


ern mills to cut production only realize when they map out their — facilities. At many of 
costs below that of the New . a 2 . . them one finds community 
. a7 rpri into consideration : ; 
England mills. This meant CRTEKPEME CO Cake homes, Y. M. C. A’s., and Y. 


that the products of the South- 
ern mills had an advantage 
over their New England com- 
petitors for the customers’ 
textile dollar. 

It was at this point that the 
textile industry started break- 
ing away from its moorings 


in New England. The turn 
southward had now begun, 
for competition of the Southern 


mills had become formidable and ef- 
fective. It could no longer be 
ignored ; it had to be met. 

With the Southern mills now a 
strong market factor, the New Eng- 
land people found themselves con- 
fronted with the disquieting alterna- 
tive of either closing their doors, cut- 
ting production costs, or else moving 
their plants South. Some chose the 
latter course, a few closed their 
plants, while others sought to cut 
production costs. 

There was only one way for. the 
New England mills to make any sub- 
stantial cut in their production costs, 
and that was by reducing wages. This 
almost invariablv leads to trouble. It 
had the effect in New England of 
creating a smouldering undercurrent 
of strife. This strife has frequently 
flared up in the form of bitter 


strikes—strikes that have been ex- 
tremely expensive to the workers 
and mill owners alike. 

had no other alternative. 


But the mills 


the importance of a satisfied and in- 
terested work force when they look 
for business success. 
their costs to a penny, but their 
human relationships they pass over 


too frequently as unimportant.” 


has been largely ineffective. The rea- 
son for this has been clearly ap- 
parent. The workers were faced with 
the distressing fact of either agree- 
ing to a wage cut or else having the 
doors of the mill, indefinitely closed 
to them. 

Very little strife of this nature has 
occurred in the South. The recent 
strikes in South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. are the first 
and only ones of any particular con- 
sequence. These strikes were all 
quickly settled, except the ones at 
Gastonia, North Carolina and Eliza- 
bethton, Tennesee. These dragged 
themselves out into long and bitterly 
contested affairs, resulting in the loss 
of several lives and some property, 
not to mention the general loss to the 
workers and the mill owners. 

Without entering into a discussion 
of the justice or injustice of the 
questions precipitating the strikes, 
the trouble has had the effect of 
strikingly impressing upon the mill 
owners of the South the fact that 


They estimate 


W. C. A.’s., athletic fields, play- 
grounds, etc., all for the work- 
ers. 

Another thing of importance 
is the fact that some of the 
larger mills maintain their own 
schools. In some _ instances 
these schools are more modern 
and better taught than those 
maintained by the public. 

The Chicopee Mills of Gainesville, 
Georgia, is an example of what some 
of the mills are doing. Here is a 
village of well-built and amply 
spaced brick bungalows, all electric- 
ally equipped, including electric 
ranges, and provided with all mod- 
ern facilities of a well proportioned 
home. To give the village a proper 
setting, the landscape artist embel- 
lished homes and_ public buildings 
with shrubbery. 

To do these things, of course, is 
good business. It contributes to the 
workers’ physical and mental wel- 
fare. It makes for efficiency and 
satisfaction, and this tends to reduce 
the labor turnover. 

Another item of importance to the 
mills, though less significant than 
labor, is that of power. With its 
numerous streams, many of which 
are yet unharnessed, the South holds 
this natural resource as a means of 
lowering costs. 

The nation’s major hydro-electric 
development—Muscle Shoals—is of 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 


POWER CORPORATION 
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Comparative Earnings Statement 
For the Twelve Months Ending J uly 31 











1927 1928 1929 
Gross Earnings—All Sources. ........0ecccccesssceces $5,360,646.76 $17,638,073.82 $20,606,819.26* 
Operating Expenses, Including Maintenance and General 
, MORN so 5-4 ara shrnie nis os G15 Sino Oe wae W Wale 45s ot s9 wee 3,187,428.63 10,907,132.16 11,985,311.67 
Pie eNO on sc isk aba aes ae uaa ee ue euwiees $2,173,218.13 $ 6,730,941.66 $ 8,621,507.59* 
Interest Charges—Funded Debt—Suhsidiary Companies. . 801,947.65 3,259,357.82 3,559,015.77 
eT See ET TT Ie ee ere $1,371,270.48 $ 3,471,583.84 $ 5,062,491.82 
Dividends—Preferred Stocks—Subsidiary Companies... . 437,737.18 1,292,089.23 1,529,970.85 





Balance Available—American Commonwealths Power Cor- 








poration and for Reserves..........c2eecececcccecs $ 933.533.30 $ 2,179,494.61 $ 3,532,520.97 
Interest Charges — Funded Debt — American Common- 

wealths Power Corporation. ..........0.eceeeeee0e08 270,000.00 515,000.00 754,280.00 
Balance Available for Dividends and Reserves.......... $ 663,533.30 $ 1,664,494.61 $ 2,778,240.97 
Annual Dividend Charges—First Preferred Stock—Ameri- 

can Commonwealths Power Corporation.............+. 70,000.00 534,996.00 534,996.00 
NE c):. 53.2. 2c ee oa ee Aaa owe Rin kd $ 593,533.30 $ 1,129,498.61 $ 2,243,244.97 
Annual Dividend Charges — Second Preferred Stock — 

American Commonwealths Power Corporation........ 95,977.00 95,977.00 95,977.00 





Balance Available for Reserve, Federal Taxes and Surplus $ 497,556.30 $ 1,033,521.61 


$ 2,147,267.97 


ee 


* NOTE: The above Statement for the twelve months ended July 31, 1929 does not include any Earnings from the in- 
vestment in. American Commonwealths Power System of Massachusetts, which now approximate $1,000,000 of Gross 
Earnings and $300,000 of Net Earnings. This organization has no Funded Debt nor Preferred Stocks outstanding— 
therefore, when included, will add approximately $300,000 to Balance Available for Reserves, Federal Taxes and Surplus. 








Capitalization 
At July 31, 1929 
25 Year 6% Gold Debentures, Due February 1, 1952..........-2ecceees $4,000,000.00 
25 Year 544% Debentures, Due May 1, 1953........ cee ee cece eres 5,000,000.00 
20 Year 6% Convertible Gold Debentures, Due May 1, 1949............. 3,988,000.00 $12,988,000.00 
First Preferred Stock, $7.00 Dividend, Series A, No Par, outstanding...... 25,000 Shares 
First Preferred Stock, $6.50 Dividend Series, No Par, outstanding........ 55,384 Shares 80,384 Shares 
Second Preferred Stock, $7.00 Dividend, Series A, No Par, outstanding.... 13,711 Shares 
Common Stock, Class “A”, No Par, outstanding..........eecseeeees ee 962,344 Shares 
Common Stock, Class “B”, No Par (Voting), outstanding......... sseueiee 388,647 Shares 


_ Dividends on both Classes “A” and “B’”? Common Stock are payable at quarterly intervals at 
the rate of 1/10 share (10%) annually, in Class “A’? Common Stock on each share of Class 
4” and/or Class “B’? Common Stock outstanding. The next quarterly dividend is payable 
on October 15, 1929 to Stockholders of record at the close of business October 1, 1929. 


The Dividend-Paying Preferred and Common Stocks of the Corporation are traded 


in on Th 
Stocks ca 


e Chicago Stock Exchange and The New York Curb Exchange. These 


n be acquired through any responsible dealer in investment securities. 


For information about the Corporation address Secretary 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 





120 Broadway-New York 





& 
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course located in the South, and 
awaits only the action of a somewhat 
slow-moving Congress to put its 
enormous power actively and effi- 
ciently in operation. 

What has happened electrically in 
the South during the past fifteen 
years may be seen from these com- 
parative figures: 


KILOWATT-HOURS GENERATED 
1912 1927 
North Carolina.. 70,552,000 2,086,547,000 
(rn 48,603,000 1,867,079,000 
South Carolina. .356,772,000 1,116,852,000 
Tennessee ...... 85,545,000 928,592,000 
ae 87,572,000 709,664,000 


These figures speak so clearly and 
forceably for themselves that no 
comment is needed. Perhaps it is 
fitting to say, though, that there yet 
remains for development in the 
South about four million horse 
power, which is available 90 per cent. 
of the time. 

While on the question of power, it 
is appropriate to observe that in 1927, 
70 per cent. of the power generated 
in the five States mentioned was by 
the use of water. In the same year, 
the four textile States of New Eng- 
land—Massachusegts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire— 
generated only 39 per cent. of their 
power by the use of water. 

Massachusetts, which manufactures 
slightly more than one-half of al! 
New England’s cotton goods, gene- 
rated only 23 per cent. of her power 
with water. 


OOKING at the industry from 
the standpoint of manufactured 
products, we find that 57.5 per cent. of 
the nation’s cotton goods were manu- 
factured by the mills of the cotton- 
growing States in 1927, (the latest 
authentic figures available), as con- 
trasted with 43.9 per cent. in 1921. 
New England’s production dropped 
from 45 per cent. in 1921 to 33.1 per 
cent. in 1925. 
Here is how the principal produc- 
ing States stood in 1900 and in 1927: 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


1900 1927 
Massachusetts ..$259,772,000 $284.706,000 
North Carolina.. 31,833,000 310,299,00u 
South Carolina .. 32,079,000 231,273,000 
ee 24,679,000 180,509,000 


Since 1927, of course, a substan- 
tial number of spindles have been in- 
stalled in the South, while quite a 
large number have either been re- 
moved or else become inactive in New 
England. The relative difference, 
therefore, in the volume and value of 
goods manufactured by the two sec- 
tions is much greater than in 1927. 

Spurred by the constant prodding 
of competition, the mills of both New 
England and the South increased 
their per spindle value of goods man- 
ufactured during the past several 
years. In New England, for ex- 
ample, the value rose from $31.32 in 
1921 to $34.62 in 1927, in the South, 


it climbed from $35.76 in 1921 to 
$50.32 in 1927. 

Much is being said about consoli- 
dation—about big business. While 
the leaders of the industry are un- 
questionably giving the matter serious 
thought, they have not indicated what 
is on their minds. 

With the mills fairly well bunched 
—about 834 in the South and 302 in 
New England—consolidation should 
not be a tremendously difficult prob- 
lem. It cértainly would aid in solving 
such over-production splurges as was 
experienced by the industry during 


Sales Quotas 


By John Fletcher 





HERE was a business which 

had to increase its sales in a 
single year by some three million 
dollars, the order had come from the 
bankers, and those gentlemen are not 
accustomed to mince words. Then 
came the question of presenting this 
sales problem to the salesmen them- 
selves. 

To the average salesman the sum 
of three million dollars is something 
far beyond his mental grasp or com- 
prehension. Therefore, to ask an or- 
dinary salesman to contribute his 
share toward producing a three mil- 
lion dollar business gain is only to 
incite his resentment, for his own 
salary has no bearing on such a ter- 
rific sum. 

On the occasion we are discussing, 
it suddenly developed that the prod- 
uct be sold at a potential outlet 
among 700,000 retailers. As each 
package of the product sold to the 
retailer is about 50c, it was easy to 
calculate that the sale of a box a 
week to each outlet would increase 
the volume of the business by $350,- 
000 a week, thus accumulating a 
volume far in excess of the pre- 
scribed quota. This 50c was a figure 
that could be understood by any 
salesman, so before going into the 
sales convention a slogan for the con- 
vention was adopted which ran as 
follows, “A Box Per. Day Per 
W eek.” 

When this quota was put up to the 
salesmen, not a single man among 
the 350 would admit that he could 
not secure this additional volume, 
and every one of the men went forth 
into the field that season determined 
to arrive at the prescribed quota. 

Before the year was ended much 
more than the three million increase 
in volume had been secured for that 
business. 





The distance between failure and 
success is measured by the lengths of 
the patience and determination you 
have—sometimes by inches; some- 
times by moments.—William Car- 
penter. 
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the recent past. Another thing, it 
would also make possible the work- 
ing out of a constructive advertis- 
ing program. With competition for 
the consumer’s clothing dollar con- 
stantly growing keener, the question 
of advertising will necessarily have 
to be carefully considered. 

Getting back to consolidation: An 
old adage has it that competition is 
the life of trade. Obviously, it 
forces strict economy of operation, 
and economy of operation often can 
best be effected by consolidation. But 


.consolidation cannot extend beyond 


a certain point—a point which varies 


“according to the industry. To go be- 


yond this maximum level would re- 
sult in uneconomical rather than 
economical operation. The extent to 
which the consolidation movement 
can go in the textile industry in order 
to reach its maximum efficiency is 
yet to be worked out. 

In conclusion, we return to New 
England to correct any false impres- 
sions that may have been gained from 
our comments about the loss of much 
of her textile industry. 

It should not be concluded that 
this populous and industrious sec- 
tion of the country is beginning to 
run down at the heel either finan- 
cially or industrially. Far from it. 
New England is highly developed as 
an industrial section. The time she 
devotes to the operation of her cot- 
ton mills represents a comparatively 
small part of her total activity. This 
is born out by the fact that cotti 1 
goods ‘represents but 10 per cent. « 
the aggregate value of her manu- 
factured products. 

In connection with this, it is in- 
teresting to observe that despite the 
fact that the volume and value of 
New England’s cotton goods have 
shrunk in value during the past few 
years, the total value of her manu- 
factured products has steadily in- 
creased, rising from $2,926,675,000 
in 1914 to $4,888,284,000 in 1921 
and on up to $6,027,500,000 in 1927. 
It is a commendable achievement. 


ERHAPS the time will come 

when each section of the coun- 
try. will produce those basic com- 
modities best suited to its economic 
resources, with due regard to its geo- 
graphic location and density of popu- 
lation. With our complicated and 
ever-changing social and _ business 
structure, it is not only unwise but 
costly for an individual or an in- 
dustry to fight rather than accept an 
economic advantage. 

When industry adjusts itself to 
these economic situations, its founda- 
tion will be sounder and its profits 
more stable, while prices will be less 
erratic and the public better served. 
This is an elusive, distant goal, but 
nevertheless a worthy and alluring 
one towards which business might 
well strive. 
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Without research 


Investment is zo¢ investment 
and rarely attains success 


OO many men buy and sell securities 

withouta basisofconstructive, forward- 

looking research to assure a wise selec- 
tion. Only a comparatively limited few of 
the vast thousands of investors recognize the 
value and the necessity of establishing, first, a 
policy that meets their own particular re- 
quirements, and, second, of assuring success 
for that policy through fundamental, basic 
research. These few are the men who succeed in 
full measure. 


Every Factor is Considered 


Research is the corner stone of Brookmire 
Service. Around it centers every department 
of the organization. It is constantly being ex- 
tended and facilities for continued develop- 
ment provided at a rate far outstripping even 
the growth of the other divisions. Such re- 
search is not simply a matter of studying a 
particular company or security. This follows, 
yes, but not until it has been preceded by 
most comprehensive study of general econ- 
omic conditions, business as a whole, the 
trend of different industries, and the progress 
of companies in these industries. Then, the 
specific company and its securities are sub- 


jected to searching individual appraisement. 


The general position of security markets, 
the money situation, the banking policy, are 
all taken into consideration. When this has 
been done the Brookmire Investment Counsel 
weighs the evidence, and determines what 
recommendations will be made. 


Many hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
required annually to operate this vital de- 
partment of research. Because of it, Brook- 
mire is able to serve successfully thousands of 
clients in every section of the United States. 


A Needless Handicap 


We have no hesitancy in saying that the 
investor who fails to provide himself with 
such a background is seriously—and un- 
necessarily—handicapping himself 


If investment counsel determined by such 
methods seems to you to offer a way to 
secure greater safety and greater productivity 
for your capital we will be glad to send com- 
plete information showing how you can ar- 
range for Brookmire to cooperate with you 
toward increasing your measure of invest- 
ment success. 


This message is directed primarily to individuals and institutions with capital of from $5,000 
to $5,000,000. However, if your principal is less than $5,000 and you will indicate it when 
returning the coupon, we will send details of a special plan designed for the smaller investor. 


BROOKMIRE 


Investment Counselors for more than a quarter century. 


Address inquiries from West of the Rockies to Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 


















BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a Brookmire “Broader View Program”. The amount 
Ihave in securities or available for investment is more than $5,000 (1); 
less than $5,000 [1]; more than $50,000 [[]. S-C4 
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Forbes 


HERE has been no 
special change in the 
~ complexion of the busi- 


A Digest 
for 


Busy Business Men 


Time-Saving News 


High rates of activity have 
reduced the backlog of orders, 
however, and in some cases 





ness outlook in the past few 
weeks. The anticipated de- 
cline in the steel business has 
appeared but has not been se- 
vere and has been offset by 
seasonal expansion, though at 
a lower rate than usual, in 
other lines, notably the motor 
industry and building con- 
struction. 

As has previously been here 
predicted the usual Fall sea- 
sonal expansion does not give 
promise of being so large this 
year but such increase would 
be uncalled for after the mar- 
velous record of the usually 
dull Summer months and 
would be unnecessary to con- 
tinue the very favorable rates 
of activity which have been 
in effect. Rather, it seems 
probable that this Fali’s ex- 
pansion will be moderate and 
perhaps a bit irregular but in 
general business and industry 
are holding up very well and 
give promise that the Summer 
low points have been safely 











Highlights of the News 


Weather Cuts Domestic Grain 
Yields 
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Aviation Fares Reduced........... 


Interest Rates Tend Still Higher. . 
Graf Zeppelin Sets New Records... 


Atlantic Passenger Traffic Down.. 
England Hails a New Cromwell.... 
Cleveland Air Show.............. 


Revolt in the Desert..... ws 


New Gas-Electric Automobile 
Tested 


Copper Production Lower 
Schedule of Railroad Meetings 


House Still on Vacation 
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Oil Output at New High.......... 
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Railroad Earnings Set New Record. 
Hague Conference Reaches Accord. 
Commodity Price Decline Checked. . 
Brokers’ Loans Still Near Highest. . 


Senate Struggles With Tariff...... 
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British Textile Workers Lose Case. 
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they are at the lowest levels 
since early in the year. Fall 
expansion is counted upon to 
bolster up such backlog, how- 
ever, and September should 
again show some _ increase, 
though from the standpoint of 
seasonal or monthly ratios the 
peak of activity may well 
have been passed for the pres- 
ent year. 


HE automobile industry 

continued to slow down 
during July and the early part 
of August but not at the rapid 
rate that might have been 
feared. In any case July out- 
put of just above 500,000 
units, while 45,000 cars below 
the previous month and 121,- 
000 units below April’s new 
high record for the industry, 
still showed a gain of well 
over 100,000 units above the 
corresponding month of last 
year. The tide of lower out- 
put appears to have turned 














passed. 


HE steel industry, after going so long without its 
anticipated reaction that some prophets were about 
ready to give up hope for it, has obliged them by going 
into a moderate decline during August. The extent of 
such reaction does not appear to have been at all serious 
and has probably not amounted to more than around 5 


per cent. 

















Cleveland Air Show Successful. Graf 
Zeppelin Sets New Records. Aijr-Rail 
Fares Reduced. Schneider Cup Race 
BY FAR the most important aviation 

meet of the summer has been completed 
in the national air races and the Aeronau- 
tical Exposition of 1929, held around the 
beginning of the month in Cleveland. Army, 
navy, foreign, commercial—all types of 
aircraft took part in the exposition. Craft 
sailed into the new and enlarged municipal 
airport by the scores from all over the 
United States and Canada. 

The meeting place was the end of a 
large series of air races, including aerial 
derbies for men and women, for all types 
of plane, and from all corners of the na- 
tion. Cross-country derby finishes kept 
the airport busy all through the week’s 
celebration, to say nothing of various local 
races, exhibitions and stunt flying. There 
was also a side-show of the newest in air- 


early in August, however, with 
marketing of new Fall models. 


The month does not show the big gain over July re- 
ported last year but is still well ahead of August in 
1928 and thus continues to set up new high records. It 
still seems highly improbable that the second half of this 
year will be able to match the remarkable record set up 
in the first six months, but it also appears that Fall 


business will be quite satisfactory. 


plane design at am exposition in the city’s 
indoor auditorium. 

Airplanes, dirigibles, gliders, the new 
all-metal dirigible, the Los Angeles, and 
even the famous Graf Zeppelin all helped 
to make the exposition a success. Previous 
fatalities led to stricter rules on stunting 
and dangerous crowding of the air and 
perhaps one of the most encouraging cir- 
cumstances of the meet was a comparative 
absence of smash-ups and fatalities. 


Records for Graf Zeppelin 


C OMPLETING its round-the-world 
tour from east to west, the famous 
German dirigible, Graf Zippelin, returned 
to its starting point with a total elapsed 
time of a little over three weeks from the 
departure from Lakehurst to the return to 
that airport near New York City. Actual 
flying time was around 286 hours, and ac- 
tual distance covered in the globe-circling 
flight was approximately 20,000 miles. 


Average speed is thus calculated at nearlv 
70 miles per hour. There were no serious 
mishaps and passengers reportea enjoying 
the trip in reasonable comfort. 





The trip marks a new era in heavier- 
than-air aerial transportation, and sets up, 
of course, entirely new records in many 
different categories. For one thing it is 
the shortest time in which any individual 
has ever made the globe-circling expedi- 
tion. For another thing it is the first 
time that such a round-the-world trip has 
been made entirely by air. And for an- 
other thing, it is the first time that any 
aircraft has successfully negotiated the 
Eastward flight across the Pacific Ocean. 
Plans are already under consideration for 
building of even larger dirigibles in Ger- 
many than the Graf Zeppelin and for es- 
tablishment of a regular service from Ger- 
many to a large port in either North or 
South America. 

Meanwhile, other long-distance flights 
are in process with airplanes. The Swiss 
flyers who planned to cross the Atlantic 
from West to East have been unreported 
and given up for lost. Captain Coste is 
poised for the same attempt at this writ- 
ing. He plans to fly from Paris to New 
York in his 600-horsepower biplane, the 
“Interrogation Point.” Following the ac- 
cident which seems to have checked the 
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first Soviet plane’s flight, a second and 
similar plane is reported on its way from 
Moscow to New York, flying across Si- 
beria and Eastward by way of Alaska. 


HE Schneider Cup Race plans were 
upset by unforeseen occurrences 
around the beginning of the month. Lieut. 
Williams, after much hard luck and labor, 
was unable to satisfy either himself or 
Government officials that his proposed sea- 
plane should be entered to represent the 
United States. This country was thus 
seen as out of the race. At about the 
same time Italian aspirations received a 
hard blow when they lost their potential 
speed entry for this year’s race, and also 
Captain Motta, one of the foremost Italian 
racers, who was killed in the accident. 
British officials refused to grant Italy’s 
request for postponement of the race. 
Late in the past month another refuel- 
ling record was established through the 
non-stop flight of the “Spokane Sun God” 
from Spokane, Wash., to the Atlantic 
coast and back again. Total elapsed time 
was a little over 120 hours. Waldo Wat- 
terman, a test pilot at the Los Angeles 
airport is officially credited with setting a 
new American altitude record for com- 
mercial planes. His height was 20,820 
feet, eclipsing the previous American rec- 
ord by nearly 4,000 feet, but still far short 
of the world record for commercial planes 
held by Germany at 25,941 feet. 


Air Fares Reduced 


EDUCTION in aviation fares are be- 

ginning to make their appearance in 
greater volume and augur well for popular- 
ity of long-distance passenger flying. 
Universal Aviation has announced a dras- 
tic cut in fares between New York, Los 
Angeles and mid-points, in connection with 
New York Central and Sante Fé air-rail 
lines. The reductions average a little bet- 
ter than 10 per cent. and are being met 
by the other lines. One-way fare from 
coast to coast, including rail lower berth, 
meals, etc., is now less than $225, com- 
pared with the previous total charge of 
nearly $235. 




















Commodity Prices Steady After Sudden 
Drop. Corn Strong—Oil Steady— 
Cement Down 


OLLOWING the rather drastic and 

abrupt reaction late in August, com- 
modity prices have checked their decline. 
The movement in recent weeks has not 
shown a particularly strong recovery and 
has been largely irregular. What re- 
covery has developed has not been entirely 
held but most of the important com- 
modities show their prices moderately 
above low quotations of late August. 

Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
. Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ..écksc 192.206 188.689 194.132 
Bradstreet’s ......... 12.6309 12.4853 13.1903 
Bureau of Labor..... 98.0 96.4 98.3 


The monthly indexes of commodity price 
levels are notably slow to reflect the inter- 
mediate changes in direction. All of the 
more important monthly indexes still show 
good advances over the previous month. 
The latest report for the Bureau of Labor, 
as a matter of fact, shows one of the 
largest advances this year and has car- 
tied the Labor index up nearly 2 per cent. 


in a single month to 98. This latest index 
compares’ with 96.4 in the previous month 
and with 95.8 in May, which was the low- 
est index of the year. 


= HE weekly indexes give a much truer 
and more current picture of the gen- 
eral price movement. As noted last issue, 
the Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities has been in a 
fairly steady decline since the latter part 
of July. Based on the average for 1926 
as 100, the Fisher commodity price index 
has been showing declines of anywhere 
from fractions to a full point every week 
for some time past. The latest figure 
stands at around 97, compared with a July 
average of 98.6 and a 1928 average of 
98.2. 


Cotton Prices Strong 


HE corn market has been the out- 

standing pillar of strength in recent 
weeks and has accounted for a good share 
of the general recovery in grain prices. 
Buying in the corn group has been stimu- 
lated by bullish statistics and some measure 
of speculative short covering. Prices have 
advanced moderately but almost steadily 
since the low point of late in August and 
practically all of the future options show 
recoveries of anywhere from 4 to 10 cents 
per bushel. 

The other grains have lagged behind 
corn but have still shown a somewhat ir- 
regular and unconvincing movement 
toward higher levels. Wheat prices are up 
about 2 cents per bushel in most of the 
options, oats have gained only fractionally: 
and the lesser classifications show only 
small and irregular changes. 


HE cotton market appears to have 

improved considerably in tone since 
the latter part of August. The feeling 
seems to be growing in trade circles that 
previous estimates on this year’s domestic 
crop are likely to be revised downward 
rather than upward. Good buying has 
entered the market, and while the advance 
has not been steady by any means most 
of the future options show small gains of 
from 75 cents to $1.50 per bale. 
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Despite continued gains in domestic pro- 
duction of crude petroleum, oil prices still 
seem to be holding: firm. In a compilatior 
covering ten producing fields the average 
price of crude petroleum is unchanged, at 
$1.677 per barrel, compared with $1.584 
per barrel at the corresponding time last 
year. 

Cement prices have yielded once more 
to the rigors of competition and over- 
capacity. Cement prices have been gen- 
erally reduced about 20 cents per barrel, 
by most of the important producers and 
the new prices are around $2.25 per barrel. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, Decembter ..... $1.41% $ 1.39% $1.18 
Corn, December ...... 99% 91% 76% 
Oats. December ...... 50% 50% 41% 
Cotton, Mid. Dec....... 18.90 18.60 19.70 
DE Hcvdccdaacwesksda eens 7.00 7.50 6.40 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio....... 16 15% 17 
ee. SER .5c0.00000 .0550 .0550 .0565 
Beef, Family 28.25 .00 28.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila 20.25 20.25 
Steel, 36.00 33.00 
Lea 6.75 6.40 
Copper 18.00 14.75 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 6.75 6.25 
Deh a cciutnkauasbanwase ake 46.40 47.50 
Rubber, December : 21.70 18.60 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont... 1.30 1.30 1.21 
a eee 17 Bm 18 




















Brokers’ 
New 


Interest Rates Continue Firm. 
Loans Near Record High. 


Treasury Financing. 


HE credit situation has been acting 
fairly true to form in recent weeks. 
There has been no decided change in the 
general tone, which continues very firm. 
Since the usual seasonal tendency from the 
beginning of September is toward higher 
levels the general movement of interest 
rates may be said to have held within 
satisfactory bounds. There have been no 
very drastic alterations in posted rates 
but whatever change has taken place ap- 
pears to have been toward firmer credit 
conditions. 
The only exception to the generally 
higher level of interest rates, strangely 
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Necessary (ieee 
* JOE O'ROURKE” 


to Make [Reaeinwereres 
Locations 3. 
Profitable = a 


*» BISON TIRE co 7 
EW customers won! ... more profits 
made!! That’s the experience of pro- 
gressive merchants who, with a DIS- 
TINCTIVE electric, impress their name and 
location upon the distant as well as the pass- 
ing throngs. 


To do that most effectively and at lowest 
cost, they choose unusual electrics—designed 
and built by Flexlume: 


—Neon tube signs, with many exclu- 
sive features of construction, projuc- 
ing the most brilliant red, blue: or 
green illumination and longest tube 


g Sales and Service 
life. on in Chief Cities 
0 


U. S. and Can. 


& 


Factories at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Can. 


—The famous Flexlume raised glass 
letters, illuminated from within and 
giving greatest day and night elfec- 
tiveness. 


—Spectacular exposed lamp electrics, 
flashing for even greater effective- 
ness. 


—Striking combinations of these dif- 
ferent illuminations. 


Our specialists in electric sign design will submit a 
color sketch, entirely free of charge, to meet your 
needs and requirements. Refer to “J’lexlume’”’ in 
your "phone book, or write FLEXLUME (‘ORPORATION, 
20389 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 











The most sensational 
merchandising plan 
in all tire history! 


Introduced, of course, 


by DAYTON 





Dayton was First to bring out it stands today, are included 
a tire built for comfort—the some of the best accounts in the 


Pioneer Low Air Pressure Cord. 
First to introduce a Stabilized 
Balloon Tire. And first to build 
a tire to stand the strains and 
speeds of modern driving—the 
now famous. Dayton DeLuxe 
Thorobred Balloon. 


And Dayton has _ pioneered 
again! This time it is in the de- 
velopment and perfection 
of a brand new idea in 
tire merchandising. 


This new idea puts the 
sale of Dayton products 
on a basis as scientific as 
their manufacture. And 
it has been enthusias- 
tically received. And in 
Dayton’s dealer and dis- 
tributor organization, as 











country. 


In addition to its tires, Dayton 
is the maker of Dayton Fan 
Belts—original equipment for 
85% of all makes of cars made 
in America; and Dayton Cog- 
Belt Drives—the outstanding 
achievement of all time in the 
field of power transmission. All 
these products are built 
to an uncompromising 
standard of quality in one 
of the most modern, effi- 
cient, and scientific fac- 
tories in the world! 


The Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing 


Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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enough, is to found in the action of call 
money. As uswal. the call rate has been 
more excitable than the other classifica- 
tions but it has behaved better than usual 
and has even shown some tendency to ease 
off moderately, due perhaps in some 
measure to Federal Reserve buying of ac- 
ceptances and to the natural flow of credit 
to the New York center to take advantage 
of the higher interest rates there prevail- 
ing. 

Current Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

EL OCR OTe 844% 8%% 7% 

a Te 9 9 6% 

Commercial paper .............. 6% 6% 5% 
New York rediscount .......... 6 6 5 


The gold movement continues in favor 
of the United States and August shows 
another material balance of imports over 
exports, adding further to the import bal- 
ance accumulated thus far in 1929, com- 
pared with the large export balance 
shown in the corresponding period of last 
year. 


ROKERS’ loans continued their gen- 

eral advances during most of the 
month of August and recent weeks have 
not done much to reduce the totals. Fol- 
lowing a single week’s decline, after the 
New York bank rate increase, loans of 
member banks to brokers, as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
reversed their trend once more and again 
mounted above the six billion dollar mark 
for a new high record in banking history 
at $6,217,000,000. 





—_ FOREIGN FINANCING 


CONTINUES DECLINE. 
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Gains in the Federal Reserve bank 
figures have run as high as $130,000,000 in 
a single week and the recent totals are 
about $1,900,000,000 higher than in the 
corresponding weeks of last year. The 
expansion in this compilation continues to 
take place chiefly in “loans for others” or 
the popularly termed “bootleg loan” classi- 
fication. This section has increased nearly 
$400,000,000 in only a little over a month 
while the New York banks, more obedient 
and directly controlled, have reduced their 
own loans about $250,000,000 and are once 
more under the billion dollar mark. 


Treasury Financing 


A LTHOUGH no definite announcement 

has been made at this writing, a new 
series of Government financing is pending 
in the financial market. It is expected 
that the offering will be for around $400,- 
000,000 and will take the form of short- 
term maturities, probably certificates of 
indebtedness of the Treasury. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have advanced still further in recent weeks 
and show weekly gains of more than four 
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periods of last year. The greatest ad- 
vances continue in the New York district, 
largely the result of speculative and se- 
curity market activity. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1929. 1928. 
Nat Wee os ck nicad $11,357,795,000  $7,958,067,000 
I od oa cenmean 783,564,000 541,739,000 
Philadelphia ......... 626,361,000 536,087, 
= a errerre 774,392,000 683,871,000 
Richmond ............ 303,828,000 254,086, 
SE 278,114,000 249,567,000 
See ae 1,786,609,000 1,490,096,000 
BA, SEAL 64 |. aiccwns%en 329,767,000 296,287, 
Minneapolis ........ :983,000 176,120,000 
Kansas City ....... 392,517,000 905, 
SS 213,734,000 188,971,000 
San Francisco ...... 978,476,000 830,146,000 





Total ..............+.$18,069,140,000 $13,555,942,000 

















Intercoastal Settlement on Pool Re- 
vision. “Paris” Out Until February. 
Passenger Business Slightly Lower 


A NOTHER settlement of another one 
of the many arguments among mem- 
bers of the United States Intercoastal 
Conference has been announced. Negotia- 
tions for revision of the pooling plan have 
been in progress for some time past fai- 
lowing arbitration of disputes which 
threatened the withdrawal of individual 
lines from the Conference. It is indicated 
that the major differences have been settled 
and that further revision of the agree- 
ment is being accomplished amicably. 

Late in August the de luxe liner Paris, 
of the French Line, was. swept by fire 
which appears more disastrous than first 
reports indicated. Late announcements 
make it appear improbable that the dam- 
age can be repaired and the liner be put 
back into regular trans-Atlantic service 
before next February. Damage is es- 
timated at well over $1,000,000. Explana- 
tions that the fire was caused by a short- 
circuit of wires have not been unanimously 
accepted and there have been hints of ar- 
son, following labor troubles. 


URING the first six months of 1929 
the United States Lines report that 
over 20,000 passengers were carried in ali 
classes from New York and Boston to 
European ports. This number is -nearlv 
1,200 more than were reported in the cor- 
responding period of last year. East- 
‘bound passenger traffic for seventeen com- 
panies during the first half totalled over 
190,000 passengers, or a drop of 5,500 from 
the total of nearly 196,000 passengers car- 
ried by the same lines in the first six 
months of last year. Tourist third-class 
was the only one to show any increase. 
This class gained nearly 5,700 passengers 
in the period under review but the gain 
was more than cancelled by falling off in 
all of the other classifications. 


Shipping Board Report 


a United States Shipping Board 
announced that its Bureau of Re- 
search has completed a survey of Ameri- 
can shipping and foreign trade which 
shows that American ships carry about 
one-third of the total value and about 
40 per cent. in volume of the cargo and 
28 per cent. of passengers, a marked 
increase over the figures for the decade 
that ended in 1914. 

The foreign trade of the nation was 
carried by 5,100 vessels of 23,000,000 
gross tons flying the flags of twenty- 
eight countries in 1928, this trade ccm- 
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The “Better Pencil” 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


1801-31 Foster Ave. 


ra Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx- ; 


Your Ad zs there when 





business is given out .. 


this way 


HEN you get an 
order initialed with 


the pencil that carries your ad- 
vertising on it—that’s getting 
returns on your investment! 

Hundreds who use Auto- 
point for advertising tell us 
it is wasteless. That it builds 
good will—keeps your ad be- 
fore the man who says “Yes” 
to your proposition—actually 
results in definite profitable 
returns. On what other ad- 
vertising can you check so 
closely? That pays its way? 


3 Big Features " miners 
1 Cannot “jam” —protected by 


patent. But onesimple moving 1 
pet. Nothing to go wrong. | AUTOP 
lo repairs. 


like, lightweight material. 


“wobble.” : Prices, etc. 
I 
e Name...... 
; Firm ....... 
1 
ie (7! 
Made of Bakelite 
; Address. 
Chicago, Ill. Rise acuanme 


| Attach business card or 

letterhead Only 

OINT COMPANY 

1 1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send sample 

1 Autopoint, booklet, ee 


Autopoint is the world’s 
simplest automatic pencil. 
With your advertisement 
attractively stamped on its 
beautiful Bakelite barrel, you 
keep your business favorably 
before your prospect all of 
the time. 


Let Autopoint help your 
sales department. Eliminate 
advertising that does not 
“pay out.” Find out more 
about this successful adver- 
tising medium, today! 

OFFER-TO EXECUTIVES ONLY: 
Send the coupon for free sample Autopoint 
tolearn what a fine impression it makes. Full 


particulars, business building plans, price- 
lists, etc., will be sent free. 


For Executives 


uilding proposition, 
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W ho owns 
the Bell System? 


N eight years the number 
of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
stockholders has increased 
from 140,000 to 450,000 peo- 
ple. Not one of these stock- 
holders owns as much as 1% 
of the total capital stock. The 
fact that the ownership is so 
wide-spread and diffused im- 
poses an unusual obligation 
on the management to see to 
it that the savings of these 
hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple are secure and remain so. 














is spending more than $1000 a min- 
ute night and day for plant and 
equipment. 

The Bell System aims to provide 
The Bell System has shown every 4 telephone service for the nation 
year a continuous growth both in more and more free from imperfec- 
telephones and plant investment. tions, errors or delays and always 
Back of American Telephone and at a cost as low as is consistent with 
Telegraph Company stock is a total financial safety. 
plant investment of over three and May we send you a copy of our book- 
a half billion dollars. The company let, ““ Some Financial Facts?” 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock 
as a Conservative Investment 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ince. 






®} New York City 





























International Securities Corporation of America 


Second International Securities Corporation 


United States & British International Company 
LTD. 


American & General Securities Corporation 


These general management investment companies 
receive investment service from AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 


























Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 
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prising a total of 1,750,000 passengers 
and 100,000,000 tons of cargo, valued at 
nearly $8,000,000,000, the survey showed. 

In the decade ended in 1914, the aver- 
age carried in American ships was sligh 
ly more than 10 per cent. of our foreign 
trade, while in the decade ended June 
30, 1929, it was more than 36 per cent. 
The report in part follows: 

“In view of the fact that the value 
of our foreign trade in the decade just 
concluded has been more than double 
that of the decade ended with 1914, it is 
significant that the 26 per cent. gain in 
the transportation of our foreign trade 
carried in American ships involved an 
advance from an annual average of 
$300,000,000 during the decade 1905-1914 
to an average of $2,600,000,000 in the 
decade 1920-1929, an increase in value of 
more than 700 per cent. 

“United States vessels of 100 gross 
tons and over taking part in our foreign 
trade during 1928 numbered 1,811 of 
7,462,000 gross tons, consisting of 135 
combination passenger and freight car- 
riers, 1,001 general cargo vessels, 270 
tankers, 1 refrigerator, 155 sailing ships 
and 249 barges. 


British Ships Carried 30 Per Cent. 


RITISH vessels numbered 1,734 of 

8,000,000, gross tons and included 
129 combination passenger and freight 
carriers, 1,145 general cargo ships, 209 
tankers, 33 refrigerators, 101 sailing ves- 
sels and 117 barges. British vessels 
handled 30 per cent. of the tonnage 
volume of our 1928 waterborne foreign 
commerce. 

“Other foreign-flag vessels employed 
in the transportation of the 1928 foreign 
commerce of the United States included 
399 Norwegian ships of 1,460,000 gross 
tons which carried 8 per cent of the 
total trade; 199 Japanese vessels of 
1,240,000 tons which carried 4 per cent. 
of the total tonnage volume; 161 Italian 
ships of 1,000,000 gross tons carried 2% 
per cent. of the trade. 150 German ships 
of 890,000 gross tons carried 234 per 
cent. of the total cargo volume; 127 
Dutch vessels of 677,000 gross tons car- 
ried 234 per cent. of the foreign trade; 
122 Danish ships of 431,000 gross tons 
carried 2% per cent.; 104 Swedish ves- 
sels of 418,000 gross tons caried 234 per 
cent.; and 90 French ships of 623,000 
gross tons carried 2 per cent. of the to- 
tal cargo tonnage moved in the water- 
borne foreign trade of the United 
States in 1928. 




















Drought Conditions Still Reduce U. S. 
Crop Estimates. World Wheat 
Output Reduced 


ENERAL weather conditions con- 
tinue unfavorable toward the prin- 
cipal crops throughout most of the im- 
portant North American growing sections. 
The chief complaint continues to be in- 
sufficient moisture and droughts are still 
unabated in numerous sections of the 
Middle West. 

The cotton States are the latest to feel 
the lack of moisture, but the Western 
sections of the cotton belt especially report 
practically no rain, continuation of 
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This clipping is from one of 
America’s great dailies and 
is one of many in our files. 
Name of newspaper from 
which it was taken can be 


: “It pays liberally... hold it for investment” 


gn 


. answered this authority 
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“ah W HEN an investment editor gives his opinion of the character 
af of a security, he measures it first by its management and then 
a by its record of earnings. 
“e When management and earnings have successfully withstood the 
ps test of time—have been tried in good times and bad-—then the ap- 
er ~*~ praiser of an investment security knows that he can give it his un- 
27 qualified approval. He also knows that, even though the market value 
ar- of the stock has increased, it is wiser to hold for investment than to 
le; 7 il sell for immediate profit. 
vee An investment in Cities 
1. eg e HeS e  ay Cities Service Company, as the editor quoted in the above clipping 
a you against the risk o . : : 
yer putting all your eggs in advised the man who made the inquiry, has had a long record of 
OU one basket. Your divi- good earnings. 
to- dendscome fromtheearn- i 3 . 5 li 
og ings of more than 100 This is because more than one hundred diversified subsidiary com- 
ed Cities Service subsidiaries panies in the Cities Service organization are sound enterprises, oper- 

— — oa pa ating in growing communities, providing essential services—and 

oingaday-and-night bus- . 

iness in modern necessi- with gece Seago. 

peeataghones ts —_ More than 450,000 investors own Cities Service securities, including 

natural gas,and petroleum banks, insurance companies, trust companies and other institutions, 
"| products. as well as a great army of individuals. 
5: ; 

HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 
saa 60 Wall Street New York 
‘in- Branches in Principal Cities 
im- 
yns. 
— HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
still 60 Wall St., New York 
the Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of Cities Service 
Common stock. 
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all others. 


Write for Catalog 


The Duro Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
World’s Largest 


Makers of 
Residence Water Systems 


Water Softeners 


J 


Public preference is the test of 
leadership. And this preference 
has been accorded Duro through 
its enduring, carefree perform- 
ance and low initial cost— 
a value preferred above 
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“MARKET 
ACTION” 


Takes the “Guess Work” 
Out of Investing! 


“(Market Action” is the weekly fore- 
cast of investment price trends. It makes 
a definite, concrete analysis of 20 to 30 
of the active stocks, with rec- 
ommendations to BUY . . . SELL 
or HOLD. 


3,weeks of authoritative advice 
FREE 


So that you may judge for yourself 
the accuracy of ‘‘Market Action,” we 
will send the next 3 issues free of 
charge. Mail the coupon today! 


Wetsel Market Bureau 


Ine. 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


3 Future Issues FREE! 
WETSEL MARKET BUREAU $121 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
the next three issues of ‘‘Market Action.’’ 


Print Plainly Please! No Salesman Will Call. 


| We Recommend 
forInvestment 


Dixie Gas & 
Utilities Co. 





Common Stock 


Listed on New York 
Curb Market 


Special Analysis on Request 


Moore, Leonard 
& Lynch 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, New York 
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drought conditions and subnormal tem- 
peratures in the northwestern part of the 
belt. 


[. ATEST estimate by the United States 

Department of Agriculture on world 
wheat production continues its decline. The 
last report issued from the Washington 
Bureau indicates total wheat production 
in 26 countries of the globe at 2,208,- 
000,000 bushels compared with 2,348,000 
bushels in the previous year. The reports 
include nations which produced about 60 
per cent. of the world’s wheat production 
outside of Russia and China for last year. 


BILLIONS of BUSHELS 
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The drop of about 140,000,000 bushels 
in this year’s: forecast for total wheat pro- 
duction is due largely to continued reduc- 
tion in the estimates for a number of the 
European countries, as well as the pros- 
pects for lower crops in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Department of Agriculture also es- 
timates European production of wheat dur- 
ing the present year at less than 950,- 
000,000 bushels, or a drop of about 65,000,- 
000 bushels below the 1928 European 
figure of 1,012,000,000 bushels. The 


European estimates include 16 countries. 
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Petroleum Output Rises to New High 
Record. World Copper Production 
Goes Lower 
SS a small and 

apparently temporary reaction, the 
weekly totals for domestic crude oil pro 
duction have again resumed their advance 
into new high ground for all time. Tne 
latest weekly figures as reported by the 
American Petroleum Institute show the 
average of domestic crude oil output at 
2,966,000 barrels per day. This figure 
shows a gain of nearly 25,000 barrels per 
day in a single week and sets up a new 
high record for all time in the domestic 
oil industry. 

Meanwhile, the California Natural Gas 
Waste law has gone into effect. It is too 
early to give any indication of the results 
of the new attempt at petroleum produc- 
tion curtailment. One thing is certain, 
however, and that is that the California 
developments are being watched with keen 
interest by the entire oil industry. If the 
new law achieves its fundamental aims 
there seems little question but that the 
California lead will be followed by most 
of the other oil States. 


OPPER—World 
continues 


copper production 
to decline, according to 


latest estimates by the American Bureau 








of Metal Statistics. 
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HAT does it mean—this linking of 

individual concerns into industrial 
giants? Are companies frantically seeking 
allies and: jockeying for position, prepara- 
tory to a stupendous commercial war? Or 
are they fitting themselves to serve the 
public better, believing that such an altru- 
istic policy brings the greatest profits and 
power. 


You have already been affected by the 
merger movement. Maybe you have taken 
part in a consolidation. Or maybe you 
will within the near future. Certainly 
you are. doing business every day with 
merged concerns. 


It would be helpful in your affairs, what- 
ever your business, to understand the work- 
ings of mergers. And 
such knowledge has 

become imperative 

in iriterpret- 








by Harry A. Toulmin, Jr. 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Dept. 9-15-29. 


Kindly send me on publication a copy of Millions in Mergers, by 
Harry A. Toulmin, Jr. After 5 days I will either remit $3.50 or 
return the book. 
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ing current business evemts and in making 
far-reaching plans. 





















The need for an up-to-the-minute and 
authoritative book on mergers has been 
fully met by Harry A. Toulmin, Jr., with 
Millions in Mergers. He gives merger his- 
tory, ruthlessly citing the failure as well as 
the better known successes. He demon- 
strates the millions made in mergers with 
actual figures. He shows the effects of 
mergers on prices, labor, executive initia- 
tive. He analyzes the causes of success and 
failure and outlines the most successful 
methods of affecting mergers. 


You can secure this timely book im- 
mediately upon publication and be among 
the first to profit from its vital informa- 
tion. Simply indicate that you wish to- 
examine a copy as soon as one is available. 
After 5 days’ reading you can either pay 
for it ($3.50) or return the book. 





Author of “The City Manager,” 
“Bothering Business,” ‘Executives’ 
Business Law” and other business 
books. As prominent Washington 
patent and corporation lawyer has : 
been in close contact with many A 
merged concerns. 












Sent on Approval 


So that this new book can demonstrate its own 
value we will gladly send you a copy on approval. 
Simply show us that you are interested. Read the 
py te a Then either remit $3.50 or return 
the book. 
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Tue importance of mail handling can be measured by the 
importance of the mail itself. With more than sixty per cent 
of the brain power of the average business going into the 
mails, it is obvious that any delay or inefficiency, however 
slight, between the typewriter and the post office is too costly 
to tolerate. 


As the oldest manufacturer of a complete line of mailing 
equipment in the world, Standard Machines are the choice 
of thousands upon thousands of business concerns, who have 
modernized and systematized their mailing to meet the econ- 
omy-efficiency requirements of modern business methods. 


There is a Standard representative near you, experienced in 
mailing methods. He will gladly call . . . without obligation 
... to help you with your particular mailing requirements. 
Kindly write that we may extend our service to you. 


Descriptive literature will be sent upon request 


STANDARD MAILING MACHINES CoO. 


BOULEVARD 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Why This Is a 


Favorite Investment 


With those who follow the practice of investing their 
money so as to secure the highest yield consistent with 
safety, Commercial Mortgage Trust Notes are a favorite 
form of investment. The yield on an investment made for 
one year is unusually attractive in view of the fact that 
Trust Notes are protected by mortgage. Write us to send 
you a copy of our booklet F-25 giving other interesting 
facts about Trust Notes. 


(MMERCIAL MORTGAGE GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
S W. LARNED ST. DETROIT, MIC7. 
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output for the month of July is estimated 
at 5,631 tons, compared with 5,820 tons 
during the month of June, and showing a 
drop of nearly 1,000 tons per day from 
the month of April, which set a new peak 
record of 6,461 tons per day. The July 
figures show a curtailment of approxi- 
mately 14 per cent. in world production 
of copper from the April peak, and it is 
anticipated that final figures for August 
will continue this decline. United States 
production of copper was 94,690 tons dur- 
ing the entire month of July, compared 
with 95,340 tons in June and with nearly 
109,000 tons in May, of 1929. 

DROPS 


WORLD COPPER 


THOUSANDS 
200 












TONS 





190 


180 














Oil Electric Locomotive and Gasoline- 
Electric Automobile Undergo 
Successful Tests 


A N oil-electric locomotive kept pace last 
month with the International Limited, 
Chicago steam train of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, on a run of 334 miles 
from Montreal to Toronto and came to 
rest there in as good mechanical condition 
as when it started. 

Ostensibly, the oil-electric did no more 
than equal the pace set by the giant Con- 
federation type that pulled the first sec- 
tion of the limited. Its victory, however, 
did not register on speed, but on the basis 
of operating cost. For the steam loco- 
motive used about $80 worth of coal on 
the run while the new-comer used only 
$25 worth of oil. 

The electric locomotive already has 
bested the steam locomotive in point of 
capacity and operating costs, but the in- 
stallation of an electric system practically 
means repeating the cost of first construc- 
tion of a steam railroad. 


Gas-Electric Automobile 


= Telephone Laboratories is add- 
ing to its facilities a Ford tri-motor 
airplane equipped with “Wasp” engines. In 
this plane will be installed as regular 
equipment a complete Western Electric 
radio transmitting and _ receiving set. 
Ample space will be afforded for complete 
laboratory facilities, which will be used 
for extensive investigations of antennas, 
apparatus and transmission phenomena. 

The new plane will be in addition to the 
present Fairchild ship, which has had over 
400 hours of flight since it was placed in 
service more than a year ago. 


UCCESSFUL tests of a new type 
of gasoline-electric driven automobile 
have been completed by Rauch & Lang, 
Inc., in conjunction with General Electric 
engineers. 
A thirty-five-horsepower sleeve-valve 
six-cylinder gasoline engine is the primary 
power plant, which actuates an electric 
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generator located where the gear shift as- 
sembly is ordinarily placed. This sup- 
plies current to a small motor which ac- 
tuates a short drive shaft connected with 
the rear axle assembly. There is no gear 
shift, but manual throttle control. 

A dashboard switch reverses direction 
of the current in the motor field to effect 
a forward or reverse direction of the car. 

The car is said to be designed to meet 
the demand for an electric vehicle that 
will obviate the bulky storage battery. 
Complete absence of noise is claimed for it 
with a speed range up to forty-five miles 
an hour. 




















Senate Struggles with Revision of 
House Tariff Bill. House 
Still on Vacation 


‘o~ nation’s capital has been busier 
during the past Summer than for 
many years, with President Hoover al- 
most constantly on the job and members 
of the Senate Tariff Committee hard at 
work revising the House schedules. With 
reconvening of the Senate on Aug. 19, 
however, Washington has again assumed 
its real working appearance. The activ- 
ities of the House have not been missed 
greatly but reconvening of that body will 
add to the general activity. 


Fall Session Begun 


The Republican committee members, 
after hard Summer labor, and extensive 
hearings and study, fulfilled their promise 
and gave the revised bill to the Democratic 
committee for study on the date appointed. 
The Senate began its official consideration 
of the revised tariff bill on Sept. 3, ac- 
cording to plans, and is now hard at work 
on its detailed discussion. 

The House will reconvene officially on 
Sept. 23, but it is very questionable whether 
the Senate will have the bill ready by that 
date and the House leaders have made ar- 
rangements to take parliamentary recesses 
which will delay the real reconvening of 
the House until about Oct. 14.. It is 
hoped that by that date the revised Sen- 
ate draft of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill 
will be ready for the junior body. 


Senate Tariff Changes 


T= most important changes in the 
proposed bill made by the Senate 
committee are reductions in the proposed 
House rates on Cuban raw sugar, milk, 
rice and diamonds, and increases over the 
House proposal in oats, hay, poultry, pig 
iron, steel, leather, cotton and wood. 

















Profits Again Set Up New High Record. 
Car Loadings Continue High. 
Schedule of Fall Regional Meetings 


ESPITE the fact that the individual 
reports of Class I railroads are be- 
ing issued as this is written, it is quite safe 
to say that the final tabulation will continue 
the splendid record set up in recent 
months, The reports thus far issued are 
almost unanimous in showing good ad- 
vances over the same month of last year 
and the only indefinite point is by how 


10, 000 


Users of Neva-Clog Sta- 
pling Pliers Were Chosen At 
Random And Asked, “What 
Feature Appeals To You 
Most In Your Neva-Clog?” 


“Their General Convenience” 


was the reply of a large number 


Loudest praise; softest spoken. 
What more can anyone say of a 
stapling machine than that it is 

“generally convenient”? But why 
should praise of the Neva-Clog 
Stapling Plier be of such a surpris- 
ingly spontaneous, whole-hearted 
character? 


Frankly, because a Neva-Clog i is 
usually bought as, “just another 
stapling machine.” Its purchasers 
are confident that it, too, will soon 
break down. But it doesn’t. It 
withstands every test. It does 
exactly what it was bought to 
do and does it more quickly, 





STAPLING PLIERS 


and TOREION PATENTS 









easily and neatly than was ever 
thought possible. And to addtothe 
user’s delight, when it isn’t in use, 
itcan be woe into a desk drawer 
until needed. Or it can be carried 
to another desk or department 
where there is stapling to be done. 


By all means, take advantage 
of the opportunity to use a Neva- 
Clog for a FREE 15 day trial. Your 
stationer will leave one with you 
or write your name and address 
in the space below and mail to 
Neva-Clog Products, Inc., 
Dept. Fo-9-29 636 Water 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


$B 90 
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the largest industrial eseaneneeen (automobile, 1 ™ 
packing, furniture, etc.) 
The management and board includes Neil C. Hurley, 
formerly chairman of the Hurley Machine Company; 
Geo. A. Hughes, President, Edison Electric Appliance 
Co.: N. L. Howard, President, Chicago Great Western 
Raliroad Co.; William Hoch, Vice-President and Diree- 
tor of Sears, Roebuck and Company. 
Convertible share for share into common stock. this 
Preference Stock offers interesting profit possibilities 
and yields over 7% at its present price. 


Write for Circular 59 
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© WMhis is Main Strreet’s Day 


HE big parade of American industry is turning into 
Main Street. 


The American consumer has rerouted the march by de- 
manding style and individuality in the things he buys. His 
more exacting demands have caused changes within the 
factory. Mechanical monsters, built to turn out an endless 
stream of identical articles, are replaced with lines of simpler 
machines. Each machine is a specialist. Any one may be 


junked without affecting the usefulness of the others. 


It is a logical next step when the huge central plant is 
supplemented by smaller plants, each located where it can 
best do its part of the whole task, or when the parts of the 
job are bought from specialized factories instead of being 
manufactured in a single huge establishment. Such an in- 
dustrial set-up, instantly responsive to market changes, is in 
‘tune with the demands of today. 


Producing in smaller units, business has an ever wider 
choice of locations. It can grasp the opportunity to get nearer 
to its raw materials or its choicest markets, or where work- 
ers’ welfare will be best served, or where land is cheaper, or 
taxation more reasonable. Electrical energy being available 
anywhere, business has complete freedom to choose the sites 
which best meet its needs. 


For the small community, this is a happy combination of 
opportunity and preparation. Industry under the new con- 
ditions looks to Main Street for more economical locations. 
Main Street is ready for industry because Main Street is 
electrified. Widespread electric transmission systems have 
placed the small town on an equal plane with the big city 
in power supply and in industrial opportunity. 


Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 


nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


MIppLE WeEstT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


Vv 
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much the final figure on Class I profit 
will exceed July of 1928. 

On a basis of individual reports thus 
far issued and the indications given by 


| freight car loadings during the month, it 


appears that a conservative figure to an- 
ticipate for Class I net railway operating 
income for the month of July this year 
would be around $120,000,000. Such a 
figure would compare with net in the 
previous month of this year at just under 
$106,000,000 and with a final figure of 
only a little over $95,000,000 in July of 
last year. Such a figure would also ex- 
ceed all other corresponding months in- 
cluding July, 1926, which held the pre- 
vious record for all railroad history of 
$116,974,565. Indications are, therefore, 
that final net railway operating income 
for July in 1929 will set up the highest 
record in railway history. 


1725 
R.RIWAGE RATES INCREASE 
AVERAGE ANNUAL COMPENSATION 
PER EMPLOYEE — 


CLASS I ROADS. 
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| geese car loading figures also con- 

tinue the splendid records of earlier 
in the summer. After a moderate reaction 
early in August the weekly figures have 
again jumped back well above 1,100,000 
cars per week and are running ahead of 
the corresponding weeks in most pre- 
vious years. Compared with last year 
weekly loadings show an increase of any- 
where from 50,000 to 75,000 cars per 
week. 

Latest weekly reports show revenue 
freight loadings on all Class I systems at 
over 1,100,000 cars and well over 50,000 
cars above the same week of last year. 
Gains are shown in practically every in- 
dividual classification though the greatest 
advances appear to be registered in mis- 
cellaneous freight, grain, merchandise, ore 
and coke. 


Schedule of Regional Meetings 


E STIMATES of the regional shippers’ 
advisory boards indicate continued ex- 
pectations of freight loadings well above 
last year and these estimates are generally 
reliable. The following schedule shows the 
coming Fall meetings of additional region- 
al estimate boards thus far announced 
with their dates and places of meetings: 


Southeast Board 
Sept. 6, 1929—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Allegheny Board 
Sept. 12, 1929—Canton, Ohio. 
Pacific Coast Board 
Sept. 13, 1929—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Board 
Sept. 18, 1929—St. Louis, Mo.—Hotel Jeffer- 


son. 
Pacific Northwest Board 
Sept. 20, 1929—Seattle, Wash. 
Council meets—Sept. 19th.) 
New England Board 
Sept. 27, 1929—Poland Springs, Maine—Poland 
Spring House. 
Mid-West Board 
Oct. 3, 1929—Des Moines, Iowa. 


(Agricultural 





Atlantic States Board 
Oct. 3, 1929—Utica, N. Y. 
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The Hague Conference Succeeds. 
Rhineland Evacuation. Snowden New 
British Hero. Revolt in the Desert 


EACE—After nearly a month of pre- 

liminary wrangling over division of 
the spoils, representatives of the European 
powers have finally satisfied Great Britain, 
and the real consideration of the proposed 
Young Plan for German reparations dis- 
position and funding of the war debt has 
been brought to a close. 

Britain threatened several times to 
break up the parley before work was bare- 
ly begun by demands noted last issue. The 
“marvelous Snowden,” Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, won most of his demands, 
however, including 40,000,000 marks of 
the 48,000;000 marks additional yearly 
German reparations previously insisted 
upon, an increase to over 90,000,000 marks 
in unconditional payments, and the agree- 
ment that Italy will buy 1,000,000 tons of 
coal per annum of England. 

Meanwhile, plans go forward for a 
3ig Power naval disarmament conference 
which, it is rumored, -will be held in the 
United States around the-close of 1929. 

The Hague Conference has set Novem- 
ber 1, 1929, as the date for effectiveness 
of the Young Plan. Evacuation of the 
second Rhineland zone is beginning and 
complete Allied evacuation of Germany is 





promised by June 30, 1930. 
Arab Uprising 

AR—One of the most serious native 

uprisings with which Great Britain 
has had to cope in many years has oc- 
curred in Palestine, where clashes _be- 
tween Arabs and Jews have resulted in 
widespread disorder and large casualties. 
After some rather serious delay it appears 
that the Government has gained control of 
the situation. 

The Sino-Russian controversy continues 
with alternate assurances of peaceful medi- 
ation and threats of early warfare, on 
alternate days. Efforts are still being made 
at arbitration but neither side appears 
willing to give ground, military skirmishes 
are still almost constantly being reported 
and the situation continues serious. 


England’s New Cromwell 


REAT BRITAIN—AIl England is 
hailing the discovery and rise of 
“a new Cromwell.” To the long line of 
distinguished British statesmen and dip- 
lomats must now be added that of Philip 
Snowden, the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under the Labor government. 
Fighting what seemed almost constantly 
to be a losing battle and risking tremen- 
dous odds, Mr. Snowden has come through 
as a new champion on the field of inter- 
national finance and diplomacy and has 
clinched the Labor popularity, if indeed it 
had previously needed such clinching. 
The 500,000 employees of the Manchester 
textile mills have lost their fight against 
a wage reduction. The committee of ar- 
bitration, resulting from the strike of 
early Summer, has allowed the justice of 
the reduction in general pay scales. 


ERMANY—Foreign trade returns for 
July still show an import surplus of 
138,000,000 marks, but this is considered 
satisfactory, since much of the surplus is 
due to extraordinary grain import, an- 
ticipating tariff increases. 


OF COURSE, YOU VALUE YOUR BANKING 


If it doesn’t matter where you bank, it doesn’t 


matter what sort of checks you use. 


But if it does, your check ought to reflect 
the character of your banking connections as 


well as your own business standing. 


Any check made on La Monte National 
Safety Paper gives an impression of dig- 
nity, strength and safety. That is why so 
banks all over the 


country are adopting this check paper. 


many progressive 


They have found that most business men 
like to use checks that proudly reflect 
the prestige and soundness of their 


banking connections. 


The wavy lines instantly identify 
La Monte Safety Paper—the stand- 
ard of check papers. 
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The Insured Watch 
The only high-grade watch 7 
solddirect fromfactory! hi 


Imagine being able to ptur- 
chase these magnificent thin 
model watches at lowest 





and learn the true facts 


FREE 


6-Color Book 


you write at once we will 

7 7} beautiful style book, 
showing lowest f: prices 
on these lifetime eared 
watches. Thousands save 
money this way. Writetoday! 
WRITE! 
Luxurious strap and bracelet ji 
watches at remarkably low# 

rices! Write for free stylet 
Book TODAY! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 


8 of a century of fair tans” 
Dept. NQ208 South ith Bend, Indiana 
mums Canadian Address: Windsor, Ont. 
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Th Sueme Oathority 


For the Business Man 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 

The best dictionary for the 
office to answer the many 
questions of the business day. 

408,000 vocabulary terms, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 
12,000 biographical entries, over 
6,000 illustrations, 100 valuable 
tables. 

Send for Free, new, richly illus- 


trated pamphlet with sample ges 
of the NEW INTERNATIONAL. 


G, & C. MERRIAM co. 


Mass. 


Springfield 
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How Many of Your Executives 
Read. Forbes? 
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Your Son 


After College 9 
WHAT § 


this era of specialization 

IN your son, after his theoret- 

ical education, will be in 

need of practical training with which he 
can materially shorten the unusually long 


years of business apprenticeship. 


An intensive and thorough nine months 
course offered by Babson Institute serves 
as an excellent transition from College to 
the business world. Here in a small con- 
ference group, working in a business environ- 
ment under the personal direction of busi- 
ness executives, your son would be taught 
the fundamental laws of Finance, Produc- 
tion and Distribution. By frequent trips to 
factories and business organizations he 
would be shown how these laws are applied 
in actual business life. 


Send for Details 


Send for our booklet entitled ‘‘Training for Business 
Leadership” which will be sent to you, gratis, upon 
request. It explains in detail the work given and the 
unique features of our intensive nine months course. 
You incur no obligation. Fill in attached coupon. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 
9026 Wellesley Ave., Bab Park, Mass. \ 


Please send me, gratis, your booklet, ‘‘Training for | 
Business Leadership’’, and complete information 
t your intensive business course. 
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Optimistic 


W. A. Sheaffer, president, W. A. Sheaf- 
fer Pen Company, interviewed by ForseEs: 

“Naturally, with a very substantial in- 
crease in our own business, we feel opti- 
mistic. 

“Business all over 
the United States, 
and in most foreign 
countries, is in splen- 
did condition. There 
is a little uneasiness 
among independent 
retail merchants over 
chain store develop- 

ment, but good, live, 
wide-awake distributors need have no fear 
of such competition. Better merchandis- 
ing methods will prevail. The ambitious 
independent dealer of to-day has a greater 
chance for success than at any other time 
in his history. It is only those who do 
not realize the changed conditions who will 
have to retire. 

“The basis of prosperity is the producing 
classes. Fortunately, the United States, 
as a whole, has raised very fine crops, and 
live stock is in generous enough supply. 
The agricultural section and the producers 
will fare better this year than they have 
for some time past. 

“There is an era of speculation that is 
drawing entirely too large a percentage of 
money to the financial centers. The higher 
prices of stocks in general, and the more 
the people buy them on margin, the greater 
the strain on the credit situation of our 
country. Fortunately, however, there is 
plenty for legitimate business. 

“We see nothing but prosperity and gen- 
eral expansion for legitimate business of 
all kinds.” 





Insurance Companies Doing Well 


W. Irving Moss, president, Insurance 
Securities Company, interviewed by 
FORBES : 


“When I examine the premium writings 
of the group of insurance companies of 
which I am president and note the tre- 
mendous increase in premiums coming from 
all parts of the country, I am compelled 
to accept it as a barometer that general 
business conditions are good. 

“Insurance, however, at least from the 
premium income standpoint, is the one 
business which fairly maintains itself, even 
in hard times. The survey, just completed 
by the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, indicated that legal reserve life in- 
surance in force in American companies 
passed the one-hundred-billion-dollar mark 
late in July. Life insurance has increased 
fifty billion dollars since 1922. Few people 
realize that insurance, in all lines, is the 
fastest growing business in America. In 
casualty, surety, fire and marine lines alone, 
it has long entered the billion-dollar class. 
This is the reason the public, in increasing 
numbers, is investing in insurance com- 
pany securities. 

“Investment trusts have taken a strong 
hold upon public popularity in the past few 
years. The insurance company constitutes 
the highest type of investment trust, in 
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oT HAT Business 
Nan 
FAWN Lfeqders SAY 


that it has a self-increasing portfolio un- 
der the strictest supervision. Every insur- 
ance company is under strict supervision of 
the insurance department of each state in 
which it transacts business. Surety com- 
panies, which include practically all com- 
panies writing casualty insurance lines, 
are also under the close supervision of the 
U. S. Treasury Department. 

“The American public is daily becom- 
ing more and more ‘insurance-wise.’ Every 
phase of American business and family life 
is to-day closely interwoven with insurance. 
Every one is insured and nearl¥ every one 
carries every kind of insurance. Every new 
convenience, such as automobiles, motor 
boats and airplanes add their quota of 
business to the insurance companies. The 
interest of the State in protecting its citi- 
zens creates a vast volume of workmen’s 
compensation and liability insurance. 

“These elemental and fundamental facts 
have made me an optimist on the insurance 
business, both from the writing and in- 
vestment standpoint.” 


Prospering Under Employee Ownership 


F, A, Ketcham, president, Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, interviewed by ForseEs: 


“Serving as it does practically every 
phase of industry and commerce, the elec- 
trical distributor re- 
flects very accurate- 
ly, I believe, general 
business conditions. 

“That our present 
volume of sales is 
running ahead of 
previous figures, is 
due largely to basic- 
ally sound business 
conditions and to the 
generally good business that is being en- 
joyed throughout the United States. 

“Perhaps, too, some of our selling suc- 
cess may be attributed to the fact that the 
Graybar Company now is owned by its 
employees, every one of whom has it in 
his power to affect the company’s business. 

“In January our plan of employee own- 
ership was established. Under this plan, 
the amount of stock which an employee 
might purchase was based upon three fac- 
tors: years of service with the company, 
annual earnings of each employee, and the 
standing of the employee in the organiza- 
tion. 

“It is a continuing ownership plan, and 
as employees advance with the company, 
they are permitted to subscribe for addi- 
tional stock in proportion to the importance 
of the service rendered. 

“Since the employees took the business 
over, I have made two trips through the 
country visiting our branch houses. I have 
found a better spirit among members of the 
organization and that the effect of the 
ownership plan has been to make mem- 
bers of the organization a little more earn- 
est and energetic in their endeavors. 

“At any rate, the showing of our com- 
pany during the first six months of em- 
ployee ownership would indicate the prac- 
ticability of such a plan.” 
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& Company, in a talk with a member of 
the ForBEs staff : 








Believes in Vacations with Pay 
J. S. Mack, president of G. C. Murphy 


“We are in a sympathy with your cam- 
paign for vacations 
with full pay for all 
workers. 

“Starting fifteen 
years ago, we worked 
out a program for 
vacations which in- 
cluded all workers, 
from errand boy to 
the president. 

. “Every worker is 
entitled to two weeks vacation each year. 
Those in the employ of the company 
for one year are entitled to two weeks 
vacation with one week’s pay. For two 
years’ service, they receive two weeks va- 
cation with two weeks’ pay. They receive 
the extra pay before leaving on their va- 
cation. 

“We believe that fifty weeks a year is 
enough for them to work. While we are 
not dictatorial as to the way workers spend 
their vacations, we insist on their being 
absent from employment—they cannot work 
and get the extra pay. We recommend 
that they change their environment, be- 
cause we believe a change of scenery leads 
to greater health, happiness and efficiency.” 





Installment Buying Spreads 

H. Bertram Lewis, vice-president, Com- 
mercial Credit Company, Baltimore, Md., 
in an interview with the editor of Fores: 
“Perhaps the most interesting economic 
development of the 
next ten years will 
be the widespread 
application of the in- 
stalment buying 
principle to the pur- 
chase of industrial 
equipment. The drift 
in that direction is 
notable at present, 
. and the need for 

such a simple and elastic credit system 
in the industrial field is widely recognized. 
“Power installations on the instalment 
terms are already quite the common thing, 
especially Diesel equipment. The fact 
that instalment terms for plants of this 
description have been found advantageous 
both to buyer and seller seems to augur 
very definitely their adaptation to many 
other types of industrial transactions. 
“Just how far they will go in the indus- 
trial field depends on many factors, chiefly 
those of credit, but they have already 
found their place there and it would be no 
surprise to close observers to see them be- 
come the accepted form of financing for 
moderate sized industrial installations of 
many kinds.” 








Reserve Bank Profits 


LD peegitey a large increase in gross 
and net earnings, the combined net 
profits of all member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, at $249,532,000 for 
the last six months of 1928, were about 
$5,000,000 smaller than for the first half 
of the same year, according to a review 
made public by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The unusual activities in the stock mar- 
ket and the accompanying high money rates 
were reflected in the gross earnings of the 
member banks for the last six months of 
1928, which, at $1,173,683,000, were the 
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PECIALIZING 


in investment securities of progres- 
sive public utility companies op- 
erating in 30 states, Write for list 
of offerings yielding 6% and more, 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
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ERTAIN stocks have been 
definitely forecast to reach 


higher levels. Listed in this 
week’s issue of the Business 
Economic Digest, they repre- 
sent the NET opinion of 
America’s foremost financial 
advisers. 


Send now for complimentary co; 
of this important issue of t 
Digest! 
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The Tobacco 
Industry 


Our annual survey of 
the tobacco industry con- 
taining recent data and 
statistics, together with 
comments on develop- 
ments affecting the in- 
dustry, is now ready for 
distribution. 


Copy may be had upon request. 


Chas. D. Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
65 Broadway New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
654 Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
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F you want to win financial indepen- ied 
dence as well as the happiness and Ey ‘, I 
power it brings and you have only a Co 
modest income and limited capital— Ne 
this book, just published, will tell you ne 

what to do about it and how to do it. 

The author, Ray Vance, former president K 
of the Brookmire Economic Service and shi 
now president of Union Investors, Inc., has po 
guided thousands of men and women in = 
their successful quest of wealth. He has | 
solved over 10,000 financial problems—and Ye 
has accumulated a fund of priceless infor- oi 
mation on this subject. This Book May Be 

Now, for the first time, he makes these W S 
tested "formulas for profitable investment orth Thousands . 
available to you in book form. t Y . 

O ou K 

He reveals in Investment Policies That C 
Pay the principles underlying all decisions 4 TABLE OF CONTENTS C 
on what to buy, when to buy, and when to | seit a eat ic ere came 
sell. And he helps you to avoid the pitfalls Getting My Capital trem Inheritance 7 
and dangers of security markets. Making Gates My Capital trem Savings ont 
rome if you follow his advice, becomes a What Is es Set Dives Pe tor : 
thri ing and profitable game. What, Investment Opportunities Exist for V 

S 

Send for this book today. Examine it for Should 1 yy pr svienilng —— 0 
5 days free. If, at the end of that time, you Should I Buy Second-Hand Day Dreams? t 
enthusiastically agree that the book is ee 0 ee es an 
worth to you many times its cost, send $4 What Attention Should I Give My Invest- . 
rs full gene Otherwise return it. But shoula Speculate? Should I Buy on a 

on’t pass up this chance to see it—mail Margin? f ” f 
the coupon now! y imei —— 7 
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Please send me “Investment Policies That Pay” by Ray Vance. After five days I 
will either return it to you or remit $4,00 in full payment. 
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B faery, E. DAVIDSON, president of 
the Nebraska Power Company; Ford 
E. Hovey, president of the Stockyards Na- 
tional Bank, and John E. Wagner, treas- 
urer of the Cudahy Packing Company, 
have been elected directors of the North- 
west Bancorporation, of Omaha, following 
the affiliation of the Stockyards National 
Bank with this institution. 


John H. Lawrence, vice president and 
manager, succeeds the late Thomas E. 
Murray as president of Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, Inc. 


Henry P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, was elected a trustee of the 
New York Trust Company, and ap- 
pointed a member of its executive com- 
mittee. 


ro Mayor John F. Hylan, of 
New York, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Five Borough Trading Cor- 
poration, which will specialize in financ- 
ing small industries. 


Matthew S. Sloan, president of the New 
York Edison Company, has been elected 
a director of the Reliance Management 
Corporation. 


Charles F. Batchelder, vice-president of 
Chase Securities Corporation, has been 
elected a director of Ruberoid Company. 


Ralph A. Kohn, Sidney R. Kent, Charles 
E. McCarthy, Eugene J. Zukor and Sam 
Katz, all of Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corporation, were elected directors of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


HE Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Austen 

Chamberlain, formerly Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer and _ Financial 
Secretary, and the Rt. Hon. Sir Laming 
Worthington Evans, formerly Secretary of 
State for War, have been elected directors 
of the Utilities Power & Light Corpora- 
tion. 


C. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American Insurance Company of Newark, 
and of the Columbia Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Dayton, has been elected president 
of the Bankers Indemnity Company of 
Newark, succeeding Charles Niebling. 


Joseph A. Bower has been elected 
president of the Chemical National 
Company, securities company of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. He 
succeeds Percy H. Johnston, who be- 
comes chairman. 


C. E. Leech succeeds R. B. Sheridan 
as secretary, treasurer, and a director of 
the New York Air Brake Company. 


G EORGE L. BLISS, vice-president of 
' the Franklin Society for Home- 
Building and Savings, has been elected 
president of the American Savings, Build- 
ing & Loan Institute. 
_ John Irving Downey has been elected a 
director of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. 

R. O. Sweezey has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Company. 

Byron P. Robbins was elected a second 
vice-president of the Chase National Bank. 























The World’s 
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~Ohe Crossroads of the Air! 


“AST to west, north to south, sitesi diago- 
) nally from one corner of the country toanother, 
; pd natural aerial highways of the nation meet at 
4 the “Crossroads of the Air.” Here, in the middle 
=4'' _ of the country—where transportation lines have al- 
>” ways met—Aviation, too, has its focal center today. 


_ Toward this mid-continental crossing, Aviation’s . 
eyes are gazing now. In and around this natural, | 
center must come the great developments of the 
~ industry. For, since Aviation is Transportation-- 

s* fast, long-distance, straight-line Transportation 
— its activity must be greatest where such transpor- 
tation means the most; where the great air lanes ie 
meet, and cross, and radiate. 










So, to St. Louis, key city of aerial frossroeddh have 
come one after another of the manufacturers, the Soe) 
\ transport comipanies, and the service organizations _ oe 
ree —here to establish their headquarters.’ Here -, 
St. Louis is coming the National Aircraft | 
tion of 1930, the most important Aviation. Seoul 
of the year. Here, too, will come more and more : i 
of Aviation’s business and manufacturing interests, — 
_ as the locational advantages of Aviation’s Natural 
\ . Center become better known and wadérsrond. 


\ “Condensed, accurate facts regarding Aviation opp 
e in the St. Louis District, and a special survey, desired, 
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In St. Louis 


| 1929 Gordon Bennett 
Balloon Races 


1930 National Aircraft 
Show 
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Chain Store ? 
Securities ¢ 


Interesting Booklet Free 


EMARKABLE profits 

have been realized by 
those shrewd investors who 
saw the opportunities in this 
field. 


Chain store merchandising is grow- 
ing tremendously and the earnings 
of the leaders are most interesting. 
This condition is reflected in the sub- 
stantial advances made by their com- 
mon stocks. 


If you have not been following these 
records, you will find much of real 
value in our handy 1929 edition of 


Manual of 


CHAIN STORE 
SECURITIES 


giving a brief history of each com- 
pany’s operations, summary of its 
financial condition, number of stores 
in operation and market record of 
securities, on such companies as: 


H. C. Bohack & Co. 

Childs Company 

Drug Inc. 

F. & W. Grand 

Knox Hat Co. 

S. S. Kresge Co. 

S. H. Kress & Co. 

Kroger Grocery Co. 

Metropolitan Chain 
Stores, Inc. 

McCrory Stores Corp. 

National Family Stores 

National Tea Co. 

Peoples Drug Stores 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

John R. Thompson Co. 

United Cigar Stores 

Walgreen Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Copies of this valuable reference book 
are now available for distribution on 
request. Send coupon for your reply. 














F. A. Brewer & Co. 
42 Broadway, New York 


Without obligation, send me copy of 
your Manual of Chain Store Securities. 


—— ee ee ee ee oe 
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Advertisers Meetin Berlin 


Successful Congress and Show Held in German Capital—Business 
of “Tourism” Booming in Europe 


By F.. Lamont Peirce 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Mr. Peirce’s article this month is writ- 
ten from Paris and departs somewhat 
from his usual analysis of general foreign 
trade conditions throughout the world. 
Mr. Peirce is abroad temporarily as a De- 
partment of Commerce observer and his 
articles during this trip will be more 
specialized and more valuable for his being 
“on the ground” in person.—Editor. 


Tron are some persons who 
wrongly consider international 
finance a rather dull subject. But it 
has at least one aspect that is undeniably 
fascinating, because it is concerned with 
such things as “good times,” aesthetic 
gratification, cultural enrichment, the en- 
joyment of superb scenery and similarly 
pleasing phases of life. The item to which 
I am referring is that of tourist expendi- 
tures. 

Possibly some people would regard such 
expenditures as hardly worthy of inclusion 
in any broad-gauge financial discussion, 
but there can be no doubt that they form, 
today, an increasingly big and vital factor 
in the adjustment of international balances 
of payments. The officials of our Depart- 
ment of Commerce have been earnestly 
endeavoring to hammer home that truth 
for the past half-dozen years. They have 
pointed out repeatedly that expenditures 
by American tourists abroad—amounting 
last year to more than $800,000,000, ac- 
cording to careful computations—help to 
compensate in large measure for any dis- 
parity that may exist in our exchange of 
actual merchandise with any one of the 
principal countries. 

Practically every country in Europe has 
now become intensely alive and alert to the 
financial importance of what some of them 
call “tourism.” They appreciate that it 
forms a fairly easy means of bringing 
large sums of money within the national 
borders. And they are fully mindful of 
the fact that the profits derived from 
“tourism” are the exceedingly generous re- 
tail profits—much more beneficial to the 
country as a whole than the smaller profits 
realized from selling quantities of mer- 
chandise abroad. 

The consequence of all this is that 
tourist expenditures have become the ob- 
ject of highly organized and elaborate 
competition on the part of the several 
countries—competition as determined and 
apparently almost as fierce as one might 
expect in the case of textiles or hardware. 
One need only roam around a bit at such 
focal tourist points as Paris or Cologne 
to realize the vigor of the propagandist 
effort that is everywhere put forth. The 
clamor of the advertisements of tourist at- 
tractions is positively strident. The text 
reeks with superlatives. The poster-art 
portrays the glories of the advertised 
country in colors whose gorgeousness was 
probably never matched on sea or land. 


Builders of Goodwill 


A of which brings us naturally to 
the two major events that I had the 
pleasure of attending in Berlin last week 
—the great convention of the Interna- 


tional Advertising Association (the “Welt- 
Reklame-Kongress,” as the Germans 
called it) and the Advertising Exposition 
(the “Reklame-Schau”). 

The convention brought together an ar- 
ray of speakers distinguished in the bus- 
iness and financial world, who said much 
that was pertinent and illuminating. The 
Advertising Exposition was really stun- 
ning—a genuine “eye-opener.” Its bril- 
liance and comprehensiveness aroused as- 
tonishment in all minds. 


International Program 


The hospitality of the German author- 
ities and the German people toward the 
delegates to the Congress was magnificent 
in its generosity and its very evident sin- 
cerity. The German government was rep- 
resented at the sessions by speakers of 
such eminence of former Chancellor Dr. 
Luther. The social functions were truly 
splendid. There was a manifest eagerness 
that the delegates should see not only the 
usual attractions of Berlin and its environs 
but also the operations of some of the 
famous German industrial establishments, 
such, for instance, as the Allgemeine Elek- 
tricitats Gesellschaft. 

Fraternization of German, American, 
British and French delegates was one of 
the outstanding features of the Congress. 
And this was a concrete expression of an 
idea that dominated a number of the ses- 
sions—the idea that business and its in- 
dispensable ally, advertising, are an ever- 
more-powerful factor in international 
harmony and understanding. The creation 
of goodwill through the processes of trade 
and commercial enlightenment formed the 
theme of at least half a dozen of the 
speakers. Emphasis was laid on the inter- 
penetration of business interests in the 
different countries, the exchange of scien- 
tific data, the common interest in increased 
stability, and the great role that advertis- 
ing plays in the diffusion of similar pref- 
erences and proclivities throughout the 
civilized world. 

American business was strongly rep- 
resented on the program at Berlin by such 
men as C. C. Younggreen, King Wood- 
bridge, E. A. Filene, J. D. Mooney, J. H. 
Appel, Francis H. Sisson, Major Lester 
Gardner, Bennett H. Chapple, John Brown, 
Stewart L. Mims, Philip L. Thomson and 
Professor Felix Held. The United States 
Government had very able speakers in 
Grosvenor Jones, chief of the finance and 
investment division of the Department of 
Commerce; C. C. Concannon, chief of the 
chemical division in the same department, 
and F. W. Allport, commercial attaché at 
Berlin. 


Our Foreign Financing 


Fm address by Mr. Jones was trans- 
lated into German and printed in full 
in the Berlin “Boersen Courier,” thus at- 
taining wide circulation in Central Europe. 
It was a forceful presentation of some sig- 
nificant facts in international finance to- 
day. Mr. Jones called attention to the fact 
that, since 1918, securities publicly issued 
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in the American market on behalf of for- 
eign governments and corporations have 
aggregated the colossal amount of about 
9 billion dollars net (that is, after deduct- 
ing refunding loans). In addition, 2 to 3 
billion dollars of American capital have 
been privately invested in foreign enter- 
prises. In other words, as Mr. Jones men- 
tioned in his address at Berlin, the peace- 
time lending and investing of the United 
States exceeds that of the war period and 
has made a substantial contribution to the 
economic restoration of the world at large 
in recent years. 


Interchange of Investment 


Mr. Jones emphasized also the fact 
(which one feels is not so fully under- 
stood) that foreign enterprises are being 
set up in the United States. One of the 
surest signs of the economic recovery of 
Europe, this speaker said, is the estab- 
lishment of European industries in our 
own country. Though this movement is 
financed to a considerable degree in the 
United States, the control rests with the 
Europeans and the major profits accrue 
to their benefit. 


European investors, as was pointed out 
at the Congress, have again become large 
buyers of the securities of American cor- 
porations, resuming their pre-war habit. 
That this outside buying of our securities 
is large is disclosed by the replies which 
the Finance Division of the Department of 
Commerce receives to the questionnaires 
that it sends out each year-end, in con- 
nection with its annual study of the Bal- 
ance of International Payments of the 
United States. The data thus obtained 
show that foreigners are buying not only 
foreign dollar bonds issued in the United 
States but also American corporate securi- 
ties, while Americans are buying the do- 
mestic bonds of foreign governments and 














SALES FORECASTING 


For Balanced Production—Fast-Moving 
Inventories—Greater Volume and Profits 


R one of our clients, a leading manufac- 

turer, a 30% sales increase was obtained, as 

against his normal 12% gain of the previous 
year. 


Our sales quotas were not a “guess” but a practical defin- 
ition of where and how new and increased business was 
to be obtained and how much. The production schedule, 
by months, cut down excessive inventories, yet anticipated 
peak demand, adding thousands of dollars to net profits. 
Operating cash requirements were accurately budgetted, 
leaving no emergencies to meet. 


Our organization of trained research, sales analysis, sales 


test and sales planning specialists serves manufacturers on 
a strictly professional and confidential basis. Chart of 
services on request. 


MARQUIS REGAN, Incorporated 


Sales Engineers and Counselors 


270 Madison Avenue New York 


Cable Address, “Markregan” New York, all codes 























the shares of foreign corporations. 


An Improved Germany 


N revisiting Berlin, after an interval 

of two years, one’s personal and more 
or less casual observations (wholly devoid 
of official character) appear to indicate 
that German commercial and _ industrial 
life is on a distinctly higher plane than it 
was, for example, in 1927. The stores are 
doing more business. There is greater 
activity in the streets. Germany is evi- 
dently getting a considerably larger share 
than formerly of the lucrative tourist 
trafic and is making an ingratiating im- 
pression on practically every “Auslander” 
who crosses the German borders. On the 
faces of the people one sees only infre- 
quently the harried, depressed expression 
that was so often discernible as recently 
as two years ago. In this connection, one 
should remember, of course, a sentence in 
Dr. Luther’s address of welcome to the 
advertising men: “When one endeavors to 
offer pleasant entertainment to a guest, 
one does not show him the shabby and 
damaged parts of the house, and one speaks 
as little as possible of unpleasant worries.” 


The physical appearance of the country 
is unmistakably better. Coming down 
through the congested industrial district 
of the Ruhr, one notes a number of new 
and handsome apartment dwellings for 
workmen—clean-cut, colorful, modern in 
design, and beautified also through the care 
and solicitude of the occupants. The 
dominant “tone” and “atmosphere,” at 
least, are encouraging to all who have the 
well-being of Germany at heart. 


2 HENRY: ME ‘ROBINSON 














Consolidation :of Ls ites -First National Trust & 
Savings Bank“and’ Security Trust & Savings Bank, two 
f-¢ the: “Oldest and’ ‘largest banks in Southern California 


M J. FE. SARTORI 
President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 


‘Chairman of the Board : 





The Security-Fi irst ‘National is fully equipped 
totdo 


ss 
Pritt 
* 


every. ‘kind! ‘of: ‘banking business, and 





has branches. in:G61° ‘communities, extending 
from’ ?Fresno:and#San‘Luis Obispo to 


alley 


Imperial 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an 
important item gov- 
erning market values 
over a period. 


Consult our Statisti- 
cal Department with- 
out obligation. 


The 

Odd Lot 
department affords 
the same efficient 


facilities for execut- 
ing small orders as 
those for 


100-SHARE UNITS 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


G@isHoim & GaPMaAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Digby 2500 























Weekly 
Market Letter 


R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Co. 


Copy on request 


‘Pebey£Kirk 


Established 1873 


Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members of N. Y. Curb Exchange 


New York 


25 Broad St. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Upward Trend Continues But Prospects for Intermediate 
Reaction Counsel Gradual Reduction of Commitments 


By R. W. Schabacker 


/ 


OTHING very surprising has de- 
N veloped in the stock market since 
our last review and there seems 
no reason to change our previous forecast. 
Up to the time of writing there has been 
no reaction worthy of the name since the 
abrupt and short-lived shakeout following 
the advance from 5 to 6 per cent. in the 
New York rediscount rate early in August. 
Since that time the average of 50 rail and 
industrial stocks has advanced almost 
steadily with a total gain of about 30 points 
in about three weeks. This sharp upward 
movement does not affect the fundamental 
hypothesis that the higher interest rates 
are unfavorable to the stock market for 
the long pull. 

Rather, it once more demonstrates the 
tremendous power behind the present. bull 
movement, that the stock market is likely 
to do the opposite of what the majority 
expect, and, finally, that what strong-arm 
methods have been used in this latest phase 
of the advance will make the next inter- 
mediate reaction more severe than might 
otherwise have been expected. 


MODERATE reaction in general 

business, including sizeable declines 
in most of the key industries, new high 
records for brokers’ loans, the exorbitant 
levels at which many stocks are selling— 
all these unfavorable factors have been 
ignored by a market which is at least 
temporarily sufficient unto itself and is 
being lifted by the power of its own mo- 
mentum and the speculative enthusiasm of 
the public. 

The most important questions to be 
answered are “when, how long and how 
far” for the next reaction. Although the 
advance has been a little more rapid than 
we had anticipated, it has not surprised us. 
The basis laid during the first six months 
of 1929 for the recent advance was too 
strong to have that advance checked short 
of very appreciable gains. 


ERSONALLY, we do not think the 
advance is over but we do think that 
the cream of the current movement is 
over for the time being, that irregularity 
will continue to grow in coming weeks 








and that, from the short-term standpoint, 
it is a time to be reducing rather than 
building up commitments on the long side 
of the market. 

We have previously advanced the theory 
that the next market reaction will develop 
sometime around the close of this month 
or early in October. Nothing has hap- 
pened to change our opinion and we adhere 
to that general expectation. Until that 
time individual stocks may continue to 
have individual and spectacular run-ups to 
new high levels, but the risk grows con- 
stantly greater as the time for such a 
general reaction draws nearer. 


UR specific position remains un- 

changed, therefore. It does not ap- 
pear that the major upward trend has been 
interrupted. So far as we can see now 
the reaction which we anticipate will be in 
the nature of an intermediate shake-out 
rather than a direct reversal into a long 
bear market. Such a shake-out, however. 
will be severe, lasting perhaps a month or 
more and carrying the averages back per- 
haps 30 or 40 points. 

Even though long pull speculative com- 
mitments need not be dumped we do feel 
that the reaction will be strong enough to 
warrant careful weeding out of weak 
issues and reducing of general commit- 
ments, to work one’s account into a strong 
cash position and take advantage of the 
lower prices when they materialize. 


WE are therefore in favor of gradual 

reduction of speculative stock market 
holdings, though we are not decidedly 
bearish and think the best issues can be 
held right through such an intermediate 
reaction. Until the reaction comes there 
should be further opportunities for profit 
in many individual stocks. 

Our advice is not to throw stocks over- 
board but merely to get accounts gradually 
into a strong position. The market usually 
gives some advance indications of such a 
reaction more definite than any we have 
thus far received. And if our date for 
development of the reaction must be re- 
vised, it looks at this writing, as though 
it will be moved back rather than forward. 
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AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE 


Is It The Outstanding 
Cheap Public 
Utility Stock? 


will American Tele. 
@8s0ciation through 
} Electric Company 
| Laboratories with 





AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE 
Should It 
Never Be Sold ? 


phone one of 


American Tele es which 


Even at present pree 

ing on a more int 

than many of the 
P > 

Is in still cheap: 


In the latest isst 
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AMERICAN ‘TELEPHONE 
Is It Just starting To Advance? 


O, JANUARY 30, 1929, 
when American Telephone was selling at 220, 
McNeel’s Financial Service publicly announced its 
recommendation of this security as the outstanding 
public utility and predicted a price of $300 for it 
through half-page advertisements in the New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune, the Wall Street 
Journal, the Boston Herald:and the Boston News 
Bureau, under the caption— 


“AMERICAN TELEPHONE”? 


“Every Investor Should Own Some” 


American Telephone has 
since been recommended and 
re-recommended continu- 
ously by McNeel’s because. 
no more obvious opportunity 
has existed in the security 
markets than in the world’s 
premier common stock in- 
vestment. 


this great company just be- 
ginning to be appreciated? 


A new bulletin on American 
Telephone is being released 
to the members of McNeel’s 
Financial Service. As a 
courtesy to those investors 
who have followed our pre- 
vious advertisements regard- 
Now that American Tele- ing American Telephone, 
phone has fulfilled the pre- this bulletin will be sent 


dictions by selling at $300, 
should the stock be sold— 


or are the possibilities in 


free upon request to any 
individual or institution 
interested. 


The reprinted advertisements appearing 
in this space have appeared during the 
last six months in newspapers and maga- 
zines in leading cities of the country. 


AnAristocracy of Successtul Fnvestors 


126 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON. 


Please send me new Bulletin on American Telephone. 
I incur no obligation, of course. 
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60 Beaver Street 
New York City 








We have prepared 
a detailed discussion of 


Oil 
Security 
Prices and 


Earnings 


Copy on request 


Fenner & Beane 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


818 Gravier Street 
New Orleans, La. 


Branch Offices in Principal cities of 
South and Southwest. 
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Low-Priced 





Willys-Overland 
! 22347 


Armour A 1234? 
Ajax Rubber 5? 
Continental Motors 


15? 
Schulte Retail 20? 


Pressed Steel Car 
| 174%? 


lection. 





Madison Sq. Gar- 
den 1714? 


Fisk Rubber 8? 
United Cigar St. 
15? 


Tenn. Copper 18? 
American Zinc 27? 
United Gas Co. 36? 
Graham Paige 24? 


Low-priced stocks, on account 
of the small funds required per 
share, may even by a few points’ 
advance show. very large profits. 
On the other hand, many low- 
priced stocks are highly specula- 
tive, hence making profits in this 
field calls for the most careful se- 


What makes any stock, either 
high-priced or low-priced, 
really attractive? 
Which particular low-priced 
stocks are attractive now? 


These matters are thoroughly analyzed 


in our latest bulletin. Twenty low- 
priced stocks are covered—with certain 
selections pointed out. few extra 


copies of this valuable report reserved 
for distribution, free. 


Simply ask for 
“Low-Priced Stocks Report” 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York 


— Stocks? 4 


What possibilities in these 
' low-priced stocks at 
these prices? 


| 
| 








HE market continues a highly selective 
affair with profits in the “right stocks” 
but with the important element of trading 


lying in the selection of those proper 
groups. We continue especially favorable 
toward the steels and the railroad groups, 
with our second group of favorites in- 
cluding the utilities, miscellaneous metals, 
motors, railway equipments, mail order 
and specialty classifications. 


The Oil Group 


AP recommending moderate com- 
mitment in the petroleum classifica- 
tion in the late Spring in anticipation of 
a Summer advance, we turned less favor- 
able toward the oil stocks in the August 
Ist issue. After some moderate declines 
the stocks figuratively thumbed their noses 
at the writer and staged a good recov- 
ery around the close of that month. 

We cannot see any fundamental change 
in the petroleum prospect which is far 
from favorable at this time and there 
does not appear to be any basis for fur- 
ther spectacular advance in this group. 
On the other hand, the writer has learned 
from long experience in the stock market 
not to quarrel with actual market action. 
We still do not feel that an upward move 
is justified but at least some of the petro- 
leum stocks give indication of technical 
strength, in spite of weak fundamentals. 

The complete vista does not justify 
holding oil stocks in any very large vol- 
ume but we are willing to admit their 
better action and continue favorable, for 
long-pull speculation at least, toward such 
issues as Pan-American, Texas Corpora- 
tion and the Standard oils, with particular 
emphasis on our old favorite, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. 


The Once More 


FTER their initial revival following 

the O’Fallon decision and a period of 
Summer hesitation the rail group has 
again shown signs of life and we continue 
of the opinion that the general group 
of railway issues is one of the most at- 
tractive in the list, especially in view of 
constant further advance in earnings and 
traffic toward the Fall peak. 

It may be too early to liken the recov- 
ery in St. Paul to that of the past few 
years in New Haven, but Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific has certainly 
improved its position rapidly since the re- 
ceivership was lifted. 


St. Paul 


FTER successive deficits in 1924, 1925, 

1926 and 1927, earnings jumped back 
last year to net income of over $9,000,- 
000 or $2.81 per share on the common 
stock. Revenues and profits have 
dropped slightly thus far in 1929, due in 
large measure to the severe weather of 
last Winter, but book value for the stock 
is around $125 per share and at current 
levels around 40 the stock seems to have 
speculative possibilities. 


Hudson Bay Mining 
WE have such faith in the eventual 


Railroads 























profit for the stock of Hudson Bay 
Mining & Smelting Company that we try 






STREET 
CPOINTERS 


to call it to the attention of readers fair- 
ly regularly. We think it is a splendid 
issue to buy and put away for a couple 
years. The company has really not got- 
ten under way but is spending millions in 
development work on its leases of over 
5,000 acres of potential mining territory 
in The Pas mining district of Northern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Sole capitalization is 2,500,000 shares of 
no-par capital stock which sells around 
18 on the New York Curb Exchange. It 
will probably be some time before the 
company gets into profitable production 
but we think the stock is attractive to 
buy now and put away. 


Radio Corporation 


ADIO is one of the comparatively 

small group of “previous leaders” 
which has slumped off and failed to keep 
up with the pace of popular stocks in 
recent upward swings of the past Sum- 
mer. From a high price of 115 in May 
the stock dropped back to 76. For nearly 
four months price movements have been 
comparatively narrow and the stock has 
been absent from the limelight. 

Earnings are showing a satisfactory in- 
crease but it is difficult to calculate exact 
earnings per share. It does not appear that 
the stock will earn more than $5 or $6 
per share in 1929, if it does that well, but 
future prospects seem just as meritorious 
now as they did when the enthusiasm 
for the stock was rampant last year. 

The technical formation gives some ba- 
sis for belief that re-accumulation has been 
going on in the stock: in preparation for 
another upward move and this would be 
fairly logical from a seasonal standpoint 
since the company’s big business is done 
for the early Winter and holiday trade. 
The recent upward movement from 80 to 
90 may be merely a false move and the 
stock is nothing but a pure speculation. 
From such an angle, however, it looks 
good at current levels of 90 with a pos- 
sible stop loss level at 75. 


The Rubber Stocks 


ROM a fundamental standpoint the 

prospects for the rubber group do not 
appear particularly favorable. Shipments 
have increased markedly since termination 
of the Stevenson plan, additional produc- 
tion is almost constantly coming into bear- 
ing, supplies are satisfactory and domestic 
consumption will probably be lower in the 
second than in the first half of the year. 

One encouraging factor is that prices for 
crude rubber appear better stabilized than 
for some time past. Furthermore, the rub- 
ber shares have been liquidated to a good 
extent and ought to be in pretty satisfac- 
tory technical position. We still do not an- 
ticipate any early sustained advance in the 
group but there ought to be worth-while 
recoveries. 

United States Rubber seems to be doing 
fairly well but our favorite in the classifi- 
cation is Goodyear. The,stock has declined 
from 155 to not so very far from 100 
and is acting better technically. The is- 
sue also has attractive long pull possibili- 
ties in the Zepellin dirigible aircraft manu- 
facturing field. 
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These Stocks 


American Can 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 
Anaconda 
Bethlehem Steel 


O you know what these stocks will do 
next? Are you at a loss whether to sell 


Consolidated Gas Kennecott 
Fleischman 

Int’! Harvester Packard Motor 
Int’l Tel. & Tel. Pub: Serv. N. J. 


some, hold others, or perhaps buy more? 


Our current Bulletin tells you 
exactly what to do 


Certain among them we be- 
lieve will show you a good 
return in time. But is it worth 
your while to hold those stocks 
when others of equal merit 
may show you a quicker and 


a larger return? 


In our current Bulletin we 
recommend such stocks 


There are others in our opinion 


that should be sold without 


Mr. Van Strum, since 1921, has 
been conducting the most 
searching studies of stock mar- 
ket values. He is recognized as 
one of the country’s leading 
economists, partly because of 
his published volumes, “ Fore- 
casting Stock Market Trends”, 
and “Investing in Purchasing 
Power”, and partly because of 
' his experience for the past sev- 
eral years in the field of personal 

investment counsel. Every rec- 

ommendation made by this Service 
will have Mr. Van Strum’s per- 
sonal authorization. 


























~ «~« « Go YOU hold them? 


Radio 
Montgomery Ward Sinclair 


U.G.I. 
U.S. Steel 


position and seriously endangering your principal. 


The stocks we believe will be leaders are listed 
in this Bulletin 


Two or three stocks we expect 
to be market leaders. If your 
holdings are relatively small in 
these issues, we recommend 
that you increase them. 

Our Bulletins are compiled 
under Kenneth S. Van Strum’s 
personal care. Had you been 
following Mr. Van Strum’s 
advices during the last nine 
months, and had _ purchased 
only ten shares of each of the 
twenty-two stocks he believed 
would advance, your profit 


today, only nine months after 


buying the first stock, would be $19,190! 


delay. In case of a sharp reaction, these stocks 
might establish losses so great that you would 
be forced to sell sound investment issues as 


well as the declining stock, thus losing your 


Do not miss our current bulletin discussing 
the stocks listed above and others. Mail the 
coupon today and it will be sent by return -mail. 





VAN STRUM FINANCIAL SERVICE 














Name 


Investment Counselors 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Van Strum Financial Service, Heckscher Building, 730 Fifth Ave, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me complimentary copy of your most recent Bulletin 
advising what to do in connection with the securities listed on this page. 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1928 


No 702 $89 $5.61 


No 2,178 81 11.12 

100 260 160 11.28 
25 2,476 47 6.86 

No 600 135 2.75° 


No 770 = 92 1.92 
No 1,830 . 53 8.24 
100 450: 135 7.60 
12.11 
100 400: 127 Nil 

50 7,100 39 3.32 


No 770 68 

No 711 = 108 8.09 
No 252 38 4.60" 
No _ 5,000 8 1.65 
No 977 49 3.52¢ 


No 1,051 0.47 
100 2,490 160 10.11 
No 198 8 3.29 


100 1,344 158 8.94 


8.648 
No 608 27 8.83 
No 1,041 20 2.75 
No 4409 53 5.99 
No 14,346 6 1.05 


No 5,500 25 2.56 


No 1,282 10 Nil* 
No 9,116 31 5.01 
No 825 10 0.20 
10 5,520 14 2.81 
No 1,231 29 3.46 


*Including prices * old stock. 

Year ended June 30. 
Before charges for —— 

(v) Plus 8% in common stoc 


ended April 30. (g) 
November 30. 
common stock. 


(r) 10% in common stock. 


Earns, 1929 Div. 
m=months Rate 
$3.61, 6 m Ase Beductton o....2.24.00% $3 
es Alvead Chemical ......6:.. 6 
3:55, 3 m GS 7 
atieads Amerncan Can. oi ccccescse 3 
1.03, 12 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
2.24, 6 m Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Aa Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 
Paina Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 
6.16, 6 m Aamet. Te. @ TE. ws ows 9 
Nil, 6 m PRBCE. VV OO aise saisvrssins os 
Eye Anaconda Copper ........ 7 
ee Andes COPPA wns cics..s 3 
et Armour OF TE. “A icios ccc. os 
eee Assoe. Dry Goods.......... 2.50 
Sas Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 
eer Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
3.06, 6 m Atlantic Refining ......... 1 
11.28, 6 m Auburn Automobile........ 4yv 
1.43, 3 m Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 
1.83, 6 m LSE? SS "gill a aie eae ts 2 
7.21,6 m Bethlehem Steel .......... 6 
Reuters Borden Company ......... 3 
6.52, 12 m Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 
eee Brook Union Gas......... 5 
1.65, 6 m Brawn SRC .2..6.cc00000% 2.50 
rok aot Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 
6.38, 12 m Calitornia. Packing ....... 4 
Sitesi Cerro dé Pasco ...65.2... 6 
11.43, 6 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
ideesaoas Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
0.60, 6 m Chtids Compatiy .......... 2.40 
4.06, 6 m CBEVeIe® COED. coc i6is:scaiscis 3 
5.00, 6 m III, sb Src c aids sta 4 
3.83, 6 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 
2.92, 12 m Columbia Gas & Elec..... 2 
Bkig seek Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 
eee Continental Can .......... 2,50 
0.28, 6 m Continental Motors........ 0.80 
0.46, 6 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
2.37, 6 m Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
pate ate Cruciwie Steel .....ccacc.. 5 
ere Cape Cant Super. co. cise. 5s 
See Cuban American Sugar.... .. 
3.10, 6 m Curtiss Aeroplane ........ 
ere Davison Chemical ........ .. 
6.28, 6 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
3.46, 6 m Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
3.75, 6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
ie Electric Power & Light.... 1 
2.37, 6 m eM Mee, Pe pe aera sierssacsacees iis! ieee 
1.95, 6 m Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 
0.73, 6 m Pommdaton CO. .c.sseccicce os 
2.57, 6 m Freeport Tess: «...66sacs 4 
1.41, 6 m General Acohalt 2... .6060. +. 
4.26, 6 m General Electric .......... 5a 
1.90, 6 m General Foods 22.2.2... 3 
3.38, 6 m General Motors ........... 3 
2.70, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 5 
4.00, 6 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 
Nil, 12 m Co eS eee 
4.11, 6 m OS Vel tS se 4 
7.02, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 
0.80, 6 m Graham-Paige Motor ..... .. 
ree Great Northern, Pfd...... 5 
3.50, 6 m Gulf States Steel.......... 4 
2.74, 7 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 
6.65, 6 m Eeagon Blotter <2... secs 5 
2.02, 6 m PIUDO RICO 6.6... .ccc cece 2r 
eee tino Cetitral ...accccccs 7 
8.59, 12 m Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
5.29, 6 m Int. Business Machine....: 5 
Beata Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 
aaah EUt., TIATVOSOE ik casicscscre 250 
0.74, 6 m Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 
Nil, 6 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 
Zo, 2 SOEs WEL. Me BO as iain aiedarere 2 
1.10, 9 m mermator COP... 6056s ca: sc 
eines Kennecott Copper ......... 5 
0.90, 12 m WGUIOE TRATNO viviciinacccces os 
1.26, 6 m eS eee 1.60 
2.35, 6 m Kroger Grocery .......... lu 
(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended Janua 
(j) Year ended Aurust 31. te) Wear ended 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
Price Range 


200- 22; 
253- 34; 
200- 26; 


118- 30: 
116- 88; 
145- 65; 
293- 43; 


96- 36; 
211-114; 


166- 14; 
120- 28; 


56- 36; 


27- 9; 
76- 37; 
204- 94; 
268- 83; 
154- 50; 
143- 68; 


126- 40; 


29 ; 
249- 65; 


83- 60; 
119- 23; 
219- 54; 
41- 3; 

75- 32; 
141- 28; 
181- 41; 
96- 20; 
141- 82; 
170- 56; 
134- 34; 

Zi=s §: 

63- 12; 

94- 35; 


108- 48; 


18- 4: 


60- 11; 
193- 45; 


81- 23; 
230- 93; 
173-108 ; 
503-105; 

49- 15; 

73- 10; 
89- 33; 
184- 35; 
109- 8; 

97- 23; 
222- 79; 


143- 61; 
282- 64; 
153- 60; 


'123- 95; 


83- 34: 
109- 17; 
140- 45; 


6l- 9; 


, 


115- 50; 
105- 25; 
74- 20; 
140- 19; 


84- 


149-113 ; 
62- 9; 
166- 83; 
80- 19; 


395- 66; 


> 


270- 24; 
92- 22; 
201- 64; 


91- 6; 


156- 14; 
96- 10; 


92- 42; 
145- 35; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
September 30. 
) Partly estimated. 


"20-’28* 
’20-'28 
’20-’28 
27-28 
25-28 
23-28 
’22-'28* 
"22-28 
°22-’28 
’20-'28 
’24-’28* 
1928 
25-28 
25-28 
23-28 
"22-28 
’23-’28* 
"27-28 


°23-'28 


; 22-28 


’23-28 
’25-’28* 


; '23-'28 


"24-28 
°26-'28 
’25-'28* 
26-28 
’20-’28 
°22-'28 
"22-28 
’24-'28 
25-28 
°22-’28* 
°20-’28 
’26-’28* 
°23-'28* 
’20-’28 
22-28 
°21-’28 
°26-'28 
°21-’28 
"24-28 
’20-"28 
"27-28 
’20-’28 
"22-’28 
"22-28 
*22-28* 
°25-’28 
"23-28 
26-28 
23-28 
’20-’28 
20-28 
"26-28 
°25-’28* 


"24-28 
"22-28 


9; ’20-’28 


> 


°26-’28 
"22-28 
’24-’28* 
22-28 
’20-’28* 
°25-28* 
’20-’28* 
23-28 
’26-28 
*20-’28* 
"26-28 
’26-’28* 
*24-’28* 


High Low 


210 - 95% 
349 -241 
330 -166 
18414-1073%4 
106%4- 92 
136 -1025% 
12434- 93% 
943%4- 71% 
30314-19354 
27%- 1 
140 - 99 
6834- 443% 


4641-221 


14134-1151 
491%- 33% 
14034- 82% 
100%4- 83% 
81%- 57% 
2481-170 
49° - 38% 
69%- 62% 
827%- 72% 
120 - 885% 


1731%4-135% 
69%%- 42% 
226 -182 
16214-120% 
222° -15534 


84%4- 43% 
903%6- 64 


98%- 65% 
695¢- 40% 
54%- 37% 
943%4- 61 
403 -219 


5834- 34% 
931%4- 75% 
82 - 38% 
15334-132% 
58%- 19 
24614-1493 
103%- 54% 
127 - 92 
723%4- 40% 
37%4- 25 
148%4- 78 


19%4- 12 
1047%%- 77% 
7834- 25% 
§714- 44% 
122%4- 75% 


Prices 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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— 
Utilities 
Power & Light 


Corporation 


COMMON STOCK 


Traded on 
New York Curb Exchange 


Circular on request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 


112 W. Adems St. 
Chicago 


408 Broadway 
Milwaukee 


LONDON LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 


























One 
Outstanding 
Stock! 


With stock market prices so high, keen dis- 
crimination is essential to obtain satisfactory 
profits. 

Recognizing this, the American Institute of 
Finance chooses for its clients, from time to 
time, ONE individual issue, combining sound- 
ness and satisfactory profit prospects. 

Send _ for Advisory Bulletin, containing ONE 
OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL issue, and ex- 
planatory literature. 


Simply ask for FS-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BOOKLET— 


“The SEAL 
that Certifies 
SAFE 


Sent on request for G-3 








Dea 
oe 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Under Supervision N.Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 
340 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
ernie 





Not a Bumper 
Crop Year 


Harvesting Under Way—Com- 
bined Yield About 5 Per 
Cent. Below 1928 


By A. B. Genung 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


HE crop season is once more mov- 

ing along into the home stretch. A 

large part of the small grain—wheat, 
oats, barley, rye—is threshed and another 
month will see corn harvest, potato dig- 
ging and the rest of late harvest well 
along. Already the plows are busy out 
over the plains of Nebraska, Kansas, and 
southward, fitting land for the next sow- 
ing of winter wheat. 

This is not a bumper crop year. Taking 
all the important crops together, the com- 
bined yield will be around 5 per cent. be- 
low last season and 1 or 2 per cent. below 
the latest 10-year average. 

Making a rough generalization, the 
crops of the North are not up to last year. 
That includes corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
apples, etc. The reasons lie partly in a 
somewhat reduced acreage but more di- 
rectly in a prolonged and widespread 
stretch of dry weather. The outcome of 
a season like this reminds us again how 
closely a nation’s food supply hinges upon 
rain. This year has been a generally 
dry one, from New England to the Rocky 
Mountains, and particularly through the 
wheat territory west of the Mississippi. 

The leading crops of the South, on the 
other hand, cotton, tobacco, sweet pota- 
toes, are apparently somewhat larger than 
last year. Of course, there have been 
dry spots in the South also. The cotton 
market teetered back and forth for some 
time largely influenced by drought in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 


Heavy Grain Movement 


HE wheat situation has more or less 

crystallized during the past month. The 
markets have adjusted themselves to a re- 
duced world crop this year. Still, there 
are enough uncertainties about it to make 
the markets worth watching. 

The movement of wheat and other small 
grain to market was decidedly heavy this 
year. This was the result of dry, favor- 
able weather at harvest and of the wide- 
spread use of the “combine.” Grain 
flooded the primary distribution channels, 
filling country elevators and larger con- 
centration points. In certain cases, em- 
bargoes were laid down, greatly to the dis- 
comfiture of the country and of the grain 
trade. This early season rush of grain 
to market is apparently one of the last- 


ing results of the advent of the combine.. 


The average consumer is going to feel 
a few direct effects of the crop shrinkage 
this year. Such things as potatoes and 
apples, for instance, which go into con- 
sumption unprocessed, are about twice as 
high in price now as a year ago. Most 
of us do not feel much the fluctuations 
in wheat prices because we buy bread, 
not wheat. But a rise in the price of 
potatoes connects itself up more tangibly 
as an item in the cost of living. 

The potato crop this year is estimated 
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We recommend as an 
exceptional investment the 


Profit Sharing Bonds 
of 


CREDIT SERVICE, ING. 
Industrial Banking Institution 


With the current profit sharing payment, 

these bonds have paid original investors 

39% interest and 26% profit sharing, or 
a total of 


65% in 64% Years 


Price of Bond, together with Profit 
Sharing Certificate, $100 without 
accrued interest. 


Felix Auerbach Co. 
Distributors of “Industrial Banking Securities” 
280 Broadway New York 


-———-—Mail Coupon Today for Circular——-— 


MARKET: After one year from date 
of purchase it is the practice of Credit 
Service, Inc. to maintain a customer 
market at 100, less 2% brokerage. 
Advt. No. 335 
be sseesestet esses Tesi tei testes testis tt 7 








(Continued on page 83) 





What is the 


Key to 


Successful 


Investing? 


Why Do Some Men Accumulate 
Wealth More Readily Than Others 


Most men with large fortunes started 
with moderate capital. But they learned 
the secret of accumulating earnings 
and avoiding losses. 


They closely followed certain known 
principles, and a definite investment 
plan. They based their opinions on 
facts and advice which you can easily 
secure. 


We will gladly explain these principles, 
and tell you how our investment plan 
can help you minimize risks and earn 
maximum profits. Send for Free 
booklet Now! 


~~ Bahsons Reports - 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1928 
50 1,210 $100 $5.48 
25 ~=«-:1,756 30 6.82 
No 1,334 33 5.98) 
25 500 36 4.07 
25 1,362 20 0.75 
100 §=6(1,169 171 12.24 
No 755 69 7.83 
No 1,158 24 5.50 
No 408 18 4.78 
No _ 1,858 51 2.45 
No 809 108 4.52 
100 828 119 7.14 
No 3,424 12 4.77 
No 2,730 20 7.63? 
25 2,400 46 y pei 
No 600 12 3.56 
No _ 1,190 28 7.10 
No 3,881 i 3.27 
100 310 174 11.45 
No _— 5,430 19 1.93 
100 4,637 149 10.85 
100 338 204 12.51 
100 1,571 118 8.62 
100 §©1,402 209 21.25 
No 5,012 25 4.51 
100 2,480 177 8.52 
2 2550 24 3.05 
No 15,020 5 1.45) 
50 862,360 65 3.00 
No 2,214 35 4.22 
S 123 94 7.35 
100 450 153 16.17 
No 2,388 44 2.48 
No 197 6 Nil 
No 376 74 Nil 
No 5,021 25 3.29 
No 3,369 126 4.86 
No 6,590 3 3.04 
50 ~=1,400 86 8.78 
No — 1,333 2 0.574 
10 2, 16 2.54 
No 831 128 4.25 
100 655 137 11.01 
100 164 176 4.68 
100 370 =114 Nil 
No 4,284 36 6.28 
No 5,494 53 221 
100 100 197 6.11 
100 3,724 158 10.48 
100 - 1,230 188 12.51 
No _—1,421 48 6.57 
No 12,594 45 3.66 
25 24,520 42 4.43 
25 17,364 31 2.28 
0 & 23 6.46 
No _ 1,894 53 7.16 
25 8,450 40 5.34 
No 2,540 9 5.72 
No 2,402 30 5.72 
20 3,267 12 1.55 
No 676 32 6.30 
25. 3792 41 2.93 
100 2,223 187 18.95 
No 2,500 79 8.24 
20 600 53 1.46 
No 320 70 10.30 
No 397 24 1.54 
No 733 56 7.52° 
No _ 1,538 80 Nil 
100 7,116 205 12.48 
100 666 156 4.22 
No 2,400 Nil 1.403 
100 998 193 15.11 
No 3,172 17 2.04 
50 2,290 75 8.78 
50 800 51 2.45 
5 2,527 19 1.90 
10 389,750 15 3.63 
No 600 21 4.06 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 





Earns, 1929 
m=months 


eveeee 


eesees 


eeeeee 


eeeees 


eeeees 


eeeees 


eeeees 


eeeees 


(a) Partly 

(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


m 


2m 


m 


BS 


2m 


m 


m 


> m 
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4 extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


(r) 10% in common stock. 


Div. 

Rate 
EAEMBN VONEY iciccincscsicss $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
OE  ,. hhe hose ewes Z 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... .. 
Louisville & Nashville..... r | 
BEGG “PPUCKS. 6 occ .csecce ck 6 
ES ae a a a 2u 
Magma Copper .........0. 5 
Mid-Continent Pet. ....... Z 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas sd 
Baissouri Pacihe 22.6. ceccs és 
Montgomery Ward ....... 2.50 
POG BEOLOPS. 6 occ ccicceaws 6 
National Biscuit .......... 6 


Wat. Bellas PHess.....6..060. It 


Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 
Nat. Dairy Products........ 1.50t 
jae | *  ar 

Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 8 


N. 2X. Chic, & St. Louis.... 6 
N. Y,, N. Haven & Hart... 4 
Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
North American 
Northern Pacific 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
PaCKOtn MOUS: oi. 506006. os 
Pan American Pet. “B”.... .. 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky.. 3 


Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 
Pere Marauette: 2.2.6.0. 6 
Phillips Petroleum......... 2a 


Pierce-Arrow “A” 
Pressed Steel Car 


Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 
Radio Corporation:.....is «. 
Oe 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... .. 
BECO) BOOUOUS ook dics ciairascice 1.50a 
Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern.... .. 
Seaboard Air Line......... .. 
Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50t 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway ......... 8 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 

Standard Oil of New York o 


eeeeeee 28 


Stewart-Warner .......... 50v 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 5t 
Texas Corporation......... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
‘Lepacco Products. ......... 1.40 


Underwood Elliot Fisher... 4 
Union Oil of California... 2 
Union Pacific 
United Fruit 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
cs MRED: icisiaimewwes sis 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 5 
eI so 5a.ca or caue oes 
(DE a. eee AR So (| 
WABASH BOQUNWAY ccccciccccs. 0s 
Warner Bros. Pictures.... 3 
Western Union .....<...05. 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric..... 4 
Waite Motors ...4......6 1 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 


Woolworth, F. W......... 
Wright Aeronautical....... Z 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended Sep 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
tember 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 


Price Range 


127- 40; ’22-’28 
128- 49; ’24-’28 
77- 14; ’23-'28 
178- 35; ’24-’28* 
47- 24; °24-’28 
160- 84; ’23-’28 


242- 25; ’20-’28 
382- 54; ’22-’28* 
75- 26; ’22-’28 
62- 22; ’20-’28 
58- 7; ’22-’28 
76- 8; ’22-’28 
400- 56; ’26-’28* 


112- 52; ’26-’28 
195- 38; ’23-’28 
250- 18; ’23-’28* 
105- 37; ’26-’28 
134- 30; ’24-’28* 
203- 63; ’20-’28* 
47- 17; ’26-’28 
194- 72; ’22-’28 
241- 67; ’23-’28 
83- 14; ’24-’28 
202- 89; ’21-’28 
97- 22; ’24-’28 
118- 50; ’22-’28 


137- 31; ’23-’28* 
163- 10; ’22-’28* 
96- 38; ’22-’28 
154- 40; ’20-’28* 
77- 33; ’22-'28 
154- 36; ’23-’28 
70- 16; ’20-’28 
48- 6; ’23-’28* 
114- 18; ’20-’28* 
84- 31; ’26-’28 
200- 74; ’21-’28* 


420- 26; ’24-’28* 
124- 52; ’22-’28 
47- 20; ’27-’28 
35- 12; ’22-’28 
95- 40; ’22-’28 


122- 19; ’24-’28 
124- 20; ’22-’28 
54- 2; ’22-’28 
198- 51; ’27-’28 
46- 15; ’22-’28 
144- 32; ’20-’28 
131- 78; ’22-’28 
165- 17; ’22-’28 
85- 31; ’24-’28 
80- 51; ’26-’28 
60- 31; ’22-’28 
47- 30; ’24-’28 
126- 21; ’20-’28 
88- 30; ’24-’28 


75- 45; °26-’28 
; °26-’28 
154- 29; ’22-’28* 
118- 46; ’22-’28* 


94- 76; ’23-’28* 
59- 35; ’24-’28 
225-126; ’24-’28 
150- 98; °26-’28 
300- 16; ’22-’28* 
138- 37; ’22-’28 
51- 14; ’27-’28 
94- 48; °25-’28 
97- 22; ’22-’28 
176- 70; ’20-’28 


96- 6; ’22-’28 
138- 7; ’24-’28* 
201- 89; 22-28 
57- 40; ’27-’28 
144- 49; ’22-’28 
105- 30; ’22-’28 
35- 5; ’22-’28 
226- 72; ’24-’28* 
289- 6; ’22-’28* 


High Low 


102%4- 77% 
103%4- 81% 
8414- 48% 
745%- 56 
31%4- 20 
15314-138% 


11434- 91 
235 -148 
8214- 60 
39%- 30% 
6534- 42% 
1013¢- 62% 
156%- 99 


118%- 81% 
21634-1661 
71 - 40 
14834- 96 
8614- 62% 
173-132 
713%4- 42% 
252 -178% 
17234-128% 
1261%4- 80% 
27934-191 
18634- 905 
118%- 95% 
97 - 53% 
313%4- 263% 
69%4- 40% 
74 - 55% 
109%4- 72% 
230 -148 
47 - 35 
377%- 27% 


91%- 78 
114 - 68% 
1267%-10134 
51 - 28 
31%- 20% 
130%4- 79% 
133 -109%4 
11534- 82 


150 -124 
1604-138 
14934- 8034 
81%- 64 
73%- 48 
47 - 37% 
77 - 643% 
98 - 73 


7134- 57% 
8514- 6954 
11234- 73% 
22%- 12% 
165%4- 91 
5414- 4514 
2947-209 
15814-1095 
55%- 2614 
205 -128 
35%4- 17% 
119%4- 81 
65 - 42 
26034-163 


8134- 60 
641%4- 5414 
23814-1793, 
6734- 43% 
29254-13734 
534- 38 
35 - 20 
1007%- 85 
1493-109 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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Not a Bumper Crop This 


Year 
(Continued from page 81) 

at around 370,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 464,000,000 bushels last year and 
383,000,000 bushels average for the recent 
five years. In other words, there will be 
about three bushels of potatoes per per- 
son for us to eat this coming year. That 
is a rather short crop. 


Buy Your Potatoes Now 


Since 1919 there have been four other 
years when the potato crop turned out 
about three bushels per capita. It is in- 
teresting to note that in those short-crop 
years the average price received by farm- 
ers was $1.50 per bushel in December 
and $1.85 the following March. Those 
were farm prices, be it remembered, not 
retail prices. The point is that, in the 
normal course, when the potato crop is 
short the price is not only high in the 
fall but shows a tendency to make an 
unusual rise over the winter. The short- 
crop years have normally been times when 
it was advantageous for the farmer to 
hold at least part of his potatoes over 
until spring, whereas: the consumer gained 
by laying in his supply in the fall. That 
is a rather general principle applying to 
short crops. 


Short Feed Supplies in West 


EPORTS from the western range 
country increasingly tell a story of 
drought and short feed supplies. All the 
way from Montana to Arizona, the Win- 
ter ranges have cured out a sparse growth 
of grass and hay supplies are low and 
prices high. Sheep and cattle are mov- 
ing down out of the high ranges now 
and the big shipping movement is under 
way. It is quite possible that the short 
feed situation will force more stock to 
market than would normally be sold. 
The lamb crop this vear turned out about 
250,000 head less than last year, in spite of 
the fact that breeding flocks are larger than 
ever. This was due to the bad spring 
weather and heavy losses of late western 
lambs. It has helped to keep the lamb 
market up this year. 
In a general way, the livestock indus- 
tries are just going into a period of ex- 
pansion. This holds true for most classes 
of animals and for poultry as well. In the 
case of beef cattle, however, well-posted 
observers do not see much possibility of 
any marked increase in market supplies 
under two or more likely three years. 





Manufactured Exports Continue to 
Increase 

i ere increasing advance 
4 in the exports of manufactured goods 
characterized the foreign trade of the 
United States for the fiscal year 1928-29, 
according to a survey published by the 
division of statistical research, Department 
of Commerce. 
Total exports during the year reached 
$5,374,000,000, a gain of $497,000,000, or 
10 per cent., over the previous fiscal year. 
Imports also showed much larger quan- 
tities received and the value increased by 
3% per cent. The expansion in value of 
imports occurred in the second half of the 
year 1928-29 and was most pronounced in 
the case of semi-manufactures. 
The merchandise export balance increased 

to $1,082,000,000, the largest amount since 
1921-22, while gold movements resulted in 
net imports of $155,000,000, as compared 
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with net exports of $498,000,000 in 1927-28. 











profitable industry 











N ONE of the several chains which have been merged 
into the world’s largest industrial loan corporation, has 
¢ ever had an unprofitable year. The consolidated corpora- 
¢ tion now has more than 250 offices in 21 states, and the 
, entire business is showing a consistent, healthy growth. 
The geographical diversification adds a feature of safety 
‘ to the operations of the company that will be attractive 
é to investors who demand both safety and good income. 





4 Units of the newly consolidated corporation, consisting 
of Preferred and Common Stock (both of which classes 
é pay dividends) yield 6.8% at $125 per Unit. We recom- 
¢ mend this investment. 
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Producers of Labor Saving Devices 
Continue Active 


Growing Demand for Automatic Machine Tools to Increase Productivity and 
Efficiency of Workmen Marks Industrial Development, and Is Held 
Responsible for Steady Rise in Earnings of Large Com- 


panies Whose Stocks Continue Upward 


faassen to explain by time-honored 
formulas the continued rise of se 
curity prices to higher and higher levels, 
economists and market observers recently 
have begun to stress the far-reaching ef- 
fects on industry of labor-saving machine 
tools. 

Even as electrical appliances in the last 
decade have reduced the drudgery of 
housework and radios and automobiles 
have changed our economic life, so have 
modern machine tools revolutionized in- 
dustry. Electricity, compressed) air and 
chemicals have added tremendously to the 
productive capacity of the nation’s work- 
men. Enlarged output has reduced unit 
cost and encouraged greater sales, the 
cumulative effect of which has been greater 
dividends and higher security prices. 

Moreover, workers have been spurred 
to greater productivity by larger wages, 
and as their income has grown the thrifty 
have accumulated larger sums to be placed 
in securities. Many leading corporations 
have encouraged their workmen to share 
in corporate profits by setting aside stock 
that may be purchased on partial payment 
plans at attractive prices. Consequently, 
industrial morale is heightened and greater 
efforts toward efficiency result. Industrial 
managements have concentrated on reduc- 
ing costs and increasing earnings with 
amazing results. 

One has only to visit a great industrial 
plant to gain an insight into the contribu- 
tion of labor-saving machinery. Huge 
castings are turned out by the hundred in 
the time and space that are required under 
more primitive methods to produce one. 
Machines, each replacing as many as ten 
men, work more swiftly and accurately 
than their deposed predecessors. If one 
accepts the assurance of industrialists that 
the trend toward machine efficiency has 
only started, he must be impressed with 
the possibilities of future achievements in 
this direction. 


By William Russell White 
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Approx. 
Company price Div. 
Air Reduction.............200 $3 
Burrougns A. M....... =. 67 80 
MEE, 8G 5 54.6: 6:55 0)4 4:60 0 44 $2* 
6 es | 44 — 
Int PRarvester... oii... 122 $2.50 








| Manufacturers of Labor Saving Devices | 


* Including 40 cents declared as an extra. 


a On old stock of $100 par, for which two shares of preference and twce 
shares of common were exchanged. 


Stock 1928 Range 
Yield. Outstand. Earn. High Low 
1.5% 755.804 $461 202% 95% 


1.2 5,000,000 1.65 67% 62% 
4.5 276,000 5.12 54% 44 
_- 199,469 13.53a 47 2814 
2.0 4,409,185 5.99 127 92 














Among the companies specializing in 
labor-saving machinery are found Air Re- 
duction Co., Inc., the International Har- 
vester Company, the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, the Bullard Company and 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 


Air Reduction Company 


HE Air Reduction Co., Inc., directly 

or through subsidiaries manufactures 
oxygen, acetylene, nitrogen and other 
gases, chemicals, etc., used extensively in 
industrial activities. Its oxy-acetylene ap- 
pliances have come to be regarded as the 
most practical devices known in cutting 
and welding metals such as steel. The 
company is one of the largest producers 
of this kind of devices in the country. 
Since its chief activity is the reduction of 
the atmosphere into its component parts, 
the company has a limitless supply of raw 
material without cost. 

The company, jointly with the United 
States Industrial Alcohol Company, con- 
trols the Compressed Carbonic Company. 

Through its subsidiaries and affiliated 
companies it operates more than eighty 
plants and more than 300 warehouses. Its 
processes are used abroad on a royalty 
basis. 
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As demand for the company’s products 
has increased steadily in recent years, in- 
come has steadily expanded. Gross in- 
come has advanced from year to year 
since 1924, net income in 1928 having 
amounted to $3,209,000, or $4.61 a share. 
compared with $2,412000 or $3.58 a share 
in 1927, allowing for the stock-split in 
1928. Net income in the first half of 1929 
amounted to $2,730,000, equal to $3.61 a 
share, against $2.37 in the first half of 
1928. The company has outstanding one 
class of stock to the extent of 755,804 
shares of an authorized issue of 1,000,000. 
The stock was split last year on a three- 
for-one basis. 

Dividends, which have been liberal in 
the past, were increased recently to $3 a 
year after a rate of $2 annually had been 
inaugurated on the new stock. The old 
shares had received dividends’ of $5 a 
year with occasional extras. 


International Harvester 


 F the agricultural equipment field the 
International Harvester Company has 
taken the lead in introducing labor-sav- 
ing machinery. As an industry, agri- 
culture has lagged in the matter of adopt- 
ing devices to reduce costs, but in recent 
years considerable progress has been made 
in modernizing equipment and operations. 
Many believe solution of the farm prob- 
lem lies in the use of better equipment. 

International’s products include agri- 
cultural machinery of all kinds, trucks, 
tractors, wagons, etc., as well as binder 
twine. Directly or through subsidiaries, 
the company operates plants in this coun- 
try and abroad, operates iron and coal 
mines, two short-line railroads and by- 
product coke ovens and conducts selling 
agencies. 


The company has outstanding $73,712,- 
300 of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred of 
$100 par value and 4,409,185 shares of no 
par value common, which was issued on 
the basis of four shares for one of the old 
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$100 par common stock. There is no 
funded debt. 

Earnings have shown a steady increase 
since the post-war deflation, which proved 
costly to virtually all agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers. Net income rose in 
1928 to $29,685,000, equivalent to $5.58 a. 
common share, from $23,359,000, or $4.38 
a share, in 1927. This showing compared 
with net of $13,037,000 in 1924. Current 
assets had increased to the end of 1928 to 
more than $240,000,000, of which slightly 
less than $40,000,000 consisted of cash and 
investments. Inventories amounted to 
more than $80,000,000. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate of 
$2.50 annually in cash on the common 
stock, equal to $10 a share on the old 
$100-yar stock. Stock dividends of 6 per 
cent. in 1927 and 4 per cent. in 1928 were 
paid, but after the split payments in stock 
were discontinued. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 


ABOR-SAVING devices manufac- 

tured by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company are contributed to the 
field of business records, where the demand 
for modern machines has increased rapidly 
as business has expanded in all lines. 

Incidentally, the Burroughs company is 
an extensive user of labor-saving devices 
in its factory, many intricate parts of the 
adding machine being produced with an 
accuracy that cannot be approached by 
hand methods. 

An indication of the company’s growth 
is provided in the statement showing only 
250,000 machines were produced from the 
time of organization in 1886 to 1914, 
while in the next five years the second 
250,000 were manufactured. In the next 
seven years the second 500,000 machines 
were sold, while between 1926 and 1928 
an additional 350,000 were manufactured. 
Exports are absorbing an increasing num- 
ber of the company’s machines. 

The company has outstanding 5,000,000 
shares, having split its stock on a five- 
for-one basis recently by increasing the 
amount outstanding from 1,000,000 to 
5,000,000. There is no funded debt. 

Earnings have shown a steady rise in 
recent years, net income for 1928 having 
amounted to $8,275,000, equal to $8.28 a 
share on the stock as increased by a 25 
per cent. stock dividend, compared with 
$7,201,000, or $9 a share on the stock as 
increased by a 331-3 per cent. stock div- 
idend in 1927. 

Dividends have been inaugurated at the 
rate of 80 cents a share on the new stock, 
equivalent to $4 annually on the old stock, 
which had been on a regular basis of $3 
yearly. Extra cash dividends and _ oc- 
casional stock dividends had been paid, 
however, amounting to $1 in cash in 1926 
and $2 in cash each in 1927, 1928 and 
in 1929. Stock dividends of 331-3 per 
cent. in 1927 and 25 per cent. in 1928 were 
the latest distributions of this kind. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


T HE Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
has come to be regarded as the larg- 
est manufacturer in the world of pneu- 
matic tools. It produces air compressors, 
rock drills, electric tools and appliances 
and gas and oil engines. The company has 
been experimenting with the production 
of an electric refrigerator. Its pneumatic 
tools are widely used in many fields of in- 
dustrial activity. 

The company has outstanding 188,000 
shares of $3.50 cumulative convertible 











Cities Service public utility 

subsidiaries serve more than 

600 communities with elec- 
tric light and power. 





You Can Compound 
Your Dividends from 
Cities Service 
Common Stock 


OUR dividends can be auto- 

matically reinvested for you, 
and you'll receive dividends on 
these dividends, under the 
Doherty Reinvestment Plan. 


$1,000 invested in Cities 
Service Common stock June 1, 
1924, reinvesting all cash divi- 
dends and allowing stock divi- 
dends to accumulate, would be 
worth today more than $11,500. 


Let us send you full informa- 
tion about this 18 1-2 year-old 
security. 


Mail the Coupon 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street @ New York City 


Branches in principal cities 














HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about Cities Service Common stock. 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 






The first practical 
incandescent lamp— 
1879. 


Serving 1 in 31 Wired Homes 


In 1885, six years after Thomas Edison perfected 
the electric light, and only three years after the first 
central station, the oldest Associated electric property 
began operating in Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


Today the Associated System, serving one in thirty- 
one wired homes in the United States and its posses- 
sions and one in forty-two gas customers in the coun- 
try, has assets in excess of $800,000,000 and annual 
gross earnings of nearly $100,000,000. 


Write for our 16-page booklet “F’’ 
on the Class A Stock 


: Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 





7 61 Broadway New York City 
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organization to those desiring 
information or reports on companies 
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preferred stock and 199,469 shares of com- 
mon, following a funded debt of about 
$2,900,000. The capitalization was changed 
at the beginning of the year, when two 
preference shares ard two common shares 
were issued for each share of old $100 par 
value capital stock. An additional 11,469 
shares of common, shown above, were 
issued in part payment for cancellation of 
stock purchase contracts held by em- 
ployees. 

Dividends on the old capital stock were 
paid in each year since 1910, the rate in 
1927 and 1928 having been $6 annually. 
Payments have been made regularly on 
the new preference stock, equal to a rate 
of $7 annually on the old capital stock. 
No payments have been made on the new 
common. 

Net income in the first half of this 
year rose to $714,000, equal to $1.93 a 
share on the new common, from $371,000 
in the first half of 1928, equal to 26 cents 
a share on the present capitalization. Net 
income in 1928 amounted to $1,272,000, 
compared with $2,210,000 in 1927. 


The Bullard Company 


S PECIALLY designed machines and 
tools for use in the autombile in- 
dustry, the electrical field and in manufac- 
ture of airplanes, etc., are produced by the 
Bullard Company. There is little or no 
competition in its lines. Its tools are used 
largely in working steel, brass and iron, 
most of its machines being automatic in 
their operation. 

Capitalization consists of 276,000 shares 
of no par value of an authorized issue of 
300,000, giving effect to a split-up on a 
three-for-one basis earlier in the year. 
There is no funded debt. 

Earnings are subject to fluctuation, 
being affected to a degree by operations 
in the automotive industry. Profits .in 
1928 reached record levels of $1,412,000, 
two and one-half times as large in 1927. 
These were equivalent to $5.12 a share on 
the stock, compared with $1.72 a share in 
1927. 

Dividends have been distributed at vary- 
ing rates, depending largely on the com- 
pany’s prosperity. The present rate is 
$1.60 annually. An extra dividend of 40 
cents a share was ordered, making the 
total for this year $2. 


U. S. Life Insurance Passes 
Hundred Billion Mark 


Eben the much-sought-for goal of 
$100,000,000,000 of legal reserve life 
insurance in force in American companies 
was achieved last July, is revealed by a 
survey completed by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. ° 

When the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of that organization was held in 
New York in December last year a pre- 
liminary survey was presented, predicting 
that the $100,000,000,000 milestone would 
be reached early in the autumn of the 
present year. 

A hitherto unprecedented amount of 
new life insurance during the first seven 
months of 1929, however, has resulted in 
the $100,000,000,000 in force being reached 
two months earlier than was anticipated 
at the close of last year. 

Ordinarily these computations are made 
only as of the end of the year. The 
monthly reports came from forty-four 
companies representing 85 per cent, of the 
legal reserve life insurance business trans- 
acted by American companies. 
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.IGEST 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.,—Stockhold- 
ers on Sept. 20 vote on increase in com- 
mon to 2,000,000 shares from 500,000 
shares, four new shares to be issued in 
place of each share of present stock. 
New common stock will be of no par 
value. 

American Beet Sugar Co.—Reported 
to be negotiating for merger with Amal- 
gamated Sugar Co. 


American Car & Foundry Co.—Sub- 
mitted lowest bid $8,708,927 for con- 
struction of 300 steel cars for use in 
New York’s new municipal subway. 

American Tobacco Co.—Holders of 
common and Class B common shares 
have right to purchase 390,583 additional 
shares at $125 each in the ratio of one 
share of Class B common for each five 
shares of common or Class B common 
stock owned by them on Sept. 10. The 
rights expire Oct. 1. The company will 
realize $48,822,875 from the offering. 


Auburn Automobile Co—Sales for 
first 19 days of August were 113 per cent 
ahead of same 1928 period. 

Bakelite Corp.—Assembled tract of 
130 acres at Bound Brook, N. Y., for 
new plant. 

Butterick Co.—‘“Heightening of waist- 
line in women’s styles for Fall,” said 
Joseph A. Moore, chairman, “is most 
radical style change we have had for 
last 15 years and will bring a substantial 
increase in our pattern business.” 


Chrysler Corp.—Dodge Bros. division 
introduced new 4-cylinder one-ton truck 
at chassis price of $745 at factory. 

Continental Can Co.—Acquired Gille 
Manufacturing Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
maker of tin containers for lard, oil, cof- 
fee, etc. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Announced 
organization of Continental Aircraft 
Engine Co., as a subsidiary, for purpose 
of manufacturing and developing air- 
craft engines. 

Fox Film Corp.—Plans of William Fox 
to merge his motion picture and theat- 
rical interests into one company are 
said to be progressing. It is expected 
that a new company will be launched. 
Fox West Coast Theatre Corp., an af- 
filiation, purchased 24 motion picture 
theatres in Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming from K. & F. Amusement Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Spent 
nearly $800,000 on improvements at New 
Bedford, Mass. plant. 

General Electric Co.—Will consolidate 
14 wholesale distributing corporations 
into a new company known as General 
Electric Supply Corp. of Delaware. 

General Foods Corp.—Frosted Foods 
Co., Inc., a subsidiary, has purchased 
substantial interest in Batchelder & 
Snyder Co. of Boston, independent 
wholesale packing and food distributing 
company. 

Gillete Safety Razor Co.—Developing 
a new razor and new type of blade, 
which probably will be placed on sale 
around Jan. 1, 1930, and which is expect- 
ed to improve materially Gillette’s longer 
term sales and earnings prospects. 


CORPORATION 


of 
CWS 


General Motors Corp.—Sales to over- 
seas dealers in second quarter of 1929 
were 93,979 cars, as compared with 80,- 
533 in like period of 1928, a gain of 13,- 
446, or 16.6 per cent. Frigidaire Corp., 
set new July record when total instal- 
lations of its electrical refrigeration 
equipment exceeded July, 1928, by 52.4 
per cent, 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Directors voted 
to acquire Hood Rubber Co. by ex- 
change of stock on basis of one Gcood- 
rich common share for every two Hood 
Rubber commn. Hood business, it is 
said, will be operated as a separate unit. 

Loft, Inc.—Contracted to take over 
management of Allison Drug Stores 
Corp., chain of 15 stores in New York 
City, in return for a percentage of gross 
receipts and right to use up to 75 per 
cent of floor space in all of stores for 
sale of candy, soda and restaurant. 
Management of drug department will 
be turned over to wholesale drug firm. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.—Increased dividend from $4 to $5 
annually. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co—This com- 
pany and Libbey-Owens Glass Co. will 
unite in building 25-mile gas pipe line, 
costing $500,000, from Wayne County, 
W. Va., to their two plants at Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co—An- 
nouncement was made of purchase by 
Byllesby interests of power, light, gas, 
ice and water properties in Kentucky 
and West Virginia. It is believed ac- 
quired properties will be under control 
of Standard Gas & Electric. Companies 
purchased are Eastern Kentucky Utili- 
ties Co., Prestonburg Gas Co., Paints- 
ville Gas & Water Co., Salyersville Gas, 
Electric & Ice Co., West Liberty Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Louisa Light & Power 
Co., Crystal Ice & Coal Storage Co. and 
Kenova Ice Co. of Kenova, W. Va. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York—An- 
nounced new special grade of gasoline, 
containing ethyl fluid employing pres- 
ent Socony Special gasoline as a base. 

United Cigar Stores Co. of America— 
Control of this company and Tobacco 
Products Corp. has passed to a syndi- 
cate headed by George K. Morrow, 
chairman of Gold Dust Corp. Whelan 
group relinquished management as well 
as ownership control. 

United States Realty & Improvement 
Co.—Is reported to have signed contract 
for construction of $4,000,000 hotel in 
Havana, Cuba. 

United States Rubber Co.—Acquired 
Dispersions Process, Inc., and certain 
licenses to use, under Dispersions pat- 
ents, aqueous dispersions of rubber. 
Closed Hartford, Conn., plant. 

Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc.—Al- 
bert Warner, vice-president, denied ru- 
mors that negotiations were under way 
for a merger of Warner company with 
Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. 

Western Electric Co—Electric Re- 
search Products, Inc., a subsidiary, re- 
cently completed 2,500th installation of 
moving picture sound device. Is instal- 








“Making 
Thrift Fashionable” 


“R.H. Macy & Co. have been 
running a brilliant series of ad- 
vertisements, recently, which 
carry the slogan, ‘It’s smart to 
be thrifty’. 

“This slogan strikes me as be- 
ing particularly apt as a mes- 
sage to people with money to 
invest. One often hears a man 
tell about certain speculations 
that he has made—and when 
he tells about them, they were 
always successful. When they 
are not successful, however, 
most people show an extreme 
reluctance to discuss their spec- 
ulations at all. 

“When I look over the rec- 
ords of the thrifty, conserva- 
tive men and women who have 
been buying bonds from Straus 
offerings for a great many years, 
patiently adding to their hold- 
ings and reinvesting the money 
their present holdings yield, it 
seems to me these thrifty men 
and women have a very real 
claim to ‘smartness’. 

“The fashion for thrift among 
the thousands of Straus cus- 
tomers is a fashion that endures 
and deserves to endure, because 
it is based on enlightened com- 
mon sense. For many years, 
Ss. W. STRAUS & Co. like 
Macy’s, has helped to make 
thrift fashionable.” 


Nicholas Roberts, President 


Write for our booklet “How to Invest 
Money’”’. Specify 
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S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Investment Securities + » Incorporated 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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ling sound system at rate of 90 a week, 
it was stated. 





J. M. ROBINSON, Man. Dir. 











ATLANTIC 

| AND PACIFIC 
| INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


An INVESTMENT TRUST 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


Ready 
Marketability 


of securities is a necessity 
in a well organized In- 
vestment Trust. Active 
markets for the securities 
of this Trust are main- 
tained in all principal 
cities. 


Complete information 
on request 


Harrison, Smith & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


1515 LOCUST ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


63 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 
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Investors Everywhere Use 


MOODY'S 
RATINGS 


Found Only in Moody’ Manuals 

















THE UNITED GAS AND 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


July 18, 1929 


The Board of Directors this day declared a 
uarterly dividend of 134% on the Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation payable October 1, 
1929, to stockholders of record December 16, 
1929. 


Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of First Preferred Stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation 
issued for fractional shares of Preferred Stock 
after the close of business September 16, 1929, 
there shall be paid said quarterly dividend to 
the holders of such shares of First Preferred 
Stock and said scrip certificates, upon the full 
shares of Preferred Stock issuable to them on 
such surrender and exchange together with 
dividends thereon at the rate of 5% per annum 
for the period from July 20, 1923 to July 1, 
1925; at the rate of 6% per annum from July 
1, 1925 to July 1, 1927, and at the rate of 7% 
per annum from July 1, 1927 to July 1, 1929. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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How the Investment Trust 
Invests Its Capital 


Buys Value and Income—Borrowing Power Most Profitable 
Source—New Issues Coming 


By Arthur Winston 


N astute investor, when he was 
A tavine explained to him the in- 

vestment trust movement, made a 
rather pertinent remark. He could see 
that the investment trust sheuld make 
money, but he wanted to know just how 
they did earn money. 

Based on their information and their 
ability to manage investment funds care- 
fully, investment trusts have several defi- 
nite sources of income. It must be 
borne in mind that they have no “crystal 
ball” method of making money. It de- 
volves into knowledge and experience, 
just like dentistry or any profession. 

It is not uncommon for an investment 
trust to show gross earnings of 10 per 
cent. or more. Yet the securities it owns 
in its portfolio usually yield about 5 or 
6 per cent. and often times less. To the 
average investor, accustomed to yields 
of not more than 6 per cent. on his in- 
vestments, 10 per cent. means the taking 
of speculative risks. But a well-man- 
aged, conservative trust does not buy 
securities on a small margin, does not 
sell short, does not engage in any prac- 
tice not consistent with good investment 
procedure. Securities are bought on 
their investment merits. 

Investment trusts buy value and in- 
come. As a result they are not inter- 
ested in temporary market fluctuations. 
If, however, the security does appreci- 
ate, which is a definite consideration 
when buying values, the management 
can, and often does, take its profits, and 
reinvest the proceeds in a security which 
has not as yet risen to its true market 
value. 


Sources of Income 


HE first source of income to the 

investment trust is the interest and 
dividends on the securities in the portfolio. 
The next most important source of in- 
come is the profits realized on securities 
sold. “Rights” are quite frequently de- 
clared and the sale of these are an im- 
portant addition to income. These arise 
because when established companies 
seek to raise additional funds, they often 
do so by increasing their capitalization 
and offering to the existing stockholders, 
rights to purchase the new shares at a 
price lower than the market price. 
These rights then have a value. 

Likewise, stock dividends declared on 
holdings can be sold by the trust. This 
is not unlike rights, except that no addi- 
tional cash must be put up by the stock- 
holder. He merely gets a certain per- 
centage of his number of shares and can 
dispose of these. 

In many cases it is possible to buy a 
convertible or warrant bearing bond or 
preferred stock. In such cases, a sound 
bond or preferred stock is owned, but 
if the stock into which they are con- 
vertible or for which they bear warrants 
to purchase, moves up in market price, 


this privilege to obtain the stock be- 
comes valuable. 

Because of their contacts, investment 
trust managers often can obtain advance 
notice of securities which are going to 
be redeemed by the issuing company. 
In this case, by buying the security and 
holding for redemption, a profit can be 
obtained. Such sources of income, of 
course, are available to every investor, 
but the investment trust is in a position 
to watch for them, and anticipating 
them, profit to a greater extent than the 
individual. 

Lastly the best and most profitable 
method a trust has of making money, is 
by a judicious exercise of its borrowing 
power. This enables it, in times when 
prices of securities are low, to borrow 
money on its capital and buy securities. 
Conversely when prices are high, it 
liquidates these loans. There are sur- 
prisingly many investment trusts which 
have borrowed on every major recession 
we have had in the security market and, 
when the market had recovered, sold the 
stock at a profit and liquidated its bor- 
rowings. 


Largest Group of American Trusts 


NEWER trend in the investment 

trust movement can be seen in the 
recent issue of the Blue Ridge Corpora- 
tion. This was the largest single offer- 
ing $127,000,000, yet made the public by 
an investment trust. This issue makes the 
Goldman Sachs group of investment 
trusts the largest in the world, even ex- 
ceeding in capital resources the Amer- 
ican Founders group. 

A rather novel feature marked the an- 
nouncement of this trust, in that units 
of Blue Ridge common and preferred 
stock were offered in exchange for cer- 
tain high grade industrial and public util- 
ity stocks on the basis of their market 
value at the time. The public lost no 
time snapping at the offer and it was 
closed the following day. The manage- 
ment, however, signified that further 
exchange offers will be made. 

These exchanges of stock, it was 
announced, were not for the purpose of 
controlling the companies whose stocks 
could be exchanged for Blue Ridge 
Corporation, but rather to enable the 
Corporation to build up substantial hold- 
ings of good investment stocks. It has 
been pointed out, however, that of the 
few utilities selected for the original 
portfolio, there are included three lead- 
ing California companies which are out- 
standing utility merger prospects. While 
no definite steps have been taken for 
consolidation of the Pacific Coast utili- 
ties, much discussion and planning re- 
garding it have been taking place. It 
is likely that the concentration of hold- 
ings obtained by the Blue Ridge Cor- 
poration may be important. 
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Industrial 
Booklets PERMANENT 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 


panies mentioned. P fi 
Key to Atlanta—Here is a booklet ; Yo t 


containing the fundamental facts about 








2. Atlanta as a location for a Southern 
branch for your business. Write about 
it it, to Industrial Bureau, Chamber of 


Commerce, 9106 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mail Handling—Literature descriptive Q = 3 

of machines for the effective handling SS eaqe«ae 
e of mail—envelope sealers, stamp affixers, 
f copy holders, postal permit machines, bilities 
may be obtained free from Standard 
Mailing Machines Company, Boulevard, 
Everett, Mass. 

Colored Booklet—The Studebaker 
Watch Company, Dept. No. 208, South e ° " 
Bend, Indiana, has prepared a book in ee through Diversification 
six colors illustrating the many styles 
of watches which it manufactures. 
Available without charge. 

Ultra Violet Treatments—Printed mat- 
ter pertaining to the Burdick Ultra- 


| Possi- 


is. O 





© VW mw 


“SMS = VS & TD 


When you buy securities in the United In- 


violet Solarium will be sent free by The vestment Assurance S stem 
; Burdick Corporation, Dept. 220, Milton, : f y » you buy 
: Wisconsin. priceless market research and analysis, | 
Water Syst d Water Soft . 
) te tees, pa “Dayton, Ohio, and skilled investment management. 


manufacturers, offers free its catalog on 
water softeners and water systems. 





Where Beauty Meets Utility—The You buy securities supported by a well- 
practical beauty of Crane bathrooms is . + es . s 
sot feat in es enna Ga, balanced diversified portfolio . . . diver- 
rooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary Homes.” sified in the fields of finance, transporta- 
Send for it, to Crane Company, 836 P eae: 3 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illi- tion, real estate, utilities, governmentals, 
nois. e 7 ° ° ° 

a a industrials, oils and mines . . . a portfolio 
Varnish—The Bakelite Corporation, 247 
Po hea, ae See so balanced and so carefully managed that 
free these two booklets on two of the the net result is safe, conservative, per- 
forms of the ubiquitous BAKELITE. ° ° 

Aviation Guide—Complete information manent Income eee the alm of every care- 
regarding the Air Lines operating on a ° 
definite schedule, including facts on ful. investor. 
schedules, passenger fares, express rates 
will be sent to executives. A sample You may buy these com i 
copy of the Official Aviation Guide, a - ty y eee posite, balanced, 
which is published monthly and is en- diversified securities on 
dorsed by all air line operators, will be ° Founders Securities Trust 
sent without charge. Address The Offi- in large or small § © wational Union Bank Bldg. 
cial Aviation Guide, 105 West Adams i : _ Boston, Mass. 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, or 420 Lexing- units. More informe-( 0s 
ton Avenue, New York City. tion and prices upon 

Home Heating Facts—Complete facts li e Fill Sant as Saran abate ke 7 re 
on oil heating in the home through the app ication. IE Ma hisiccn tis cue te eatin sap edetn 
new Oil-O-Matic Junior will be sent ; : . Nix ndidativndecadamoan 
free by Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating this coupon while it }™" 
Corporation, Bloomington, IIL, if you ask 1s handy. pe Ma Mgr ays raat 
for F-9-9, = 











The Modern Office—This new broch- 
ure of The Leopold Company, Burling- 
ton, Iowa, abounds in colorful repro- 
ductions and detailed descriptions of 


this company’s office furniture. Gladly Founders Securities Trust 


a to executives on request. 

ow to Become an Office Manager— ° 

International Accountants Sechen, tae. Fiscal Agents 
3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, having introduced a course in National Union Bank Bldg. : Boston, Mass. 
office management as a profession, of- 
ters free a 32-page booklet on the full 
Possibilities of the profession. 























4/4 THE 
ONE BEST 
INVESTMENT” 


is the title of a new 
booklet which we have 
prepared for investors. 


You are invited to send 
for a copy. 


Ask for MA-39 





DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 





Financing- Engineer ing-Management of Public Utilities 


11 BRoAaDway, New YORK 
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CINCINNATI 


Time Recorders 


and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading or- 
ganizations. More than 50 
models. Factory branches 
in principal cities. 





The Cincinnati 
Cincinnati Telechron ° 

Time Systems are Time Recorder Co. 
entirely — sutomatic. Dept. F, York & Central Aves. 


— vena Estab. 1896 Cincinnati, Ohio 


This advertisement appears regularly in lead- 
ing magazines to keep the name of this 
Company before you. Write for information. 























BONDS and STOCKS 
Yielding from 5% to 7% 


Send for literature describing current 
offerings. 


UNDERWRITER 
&DISTRIBUTOR' 
' SECURITIES CO:, Inc. 


225 Broadway, New York 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and other principal cities. 


























Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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News of the Motor World 


Period of Keen Competition Ahead as Production 
and Buying Pace Slacken 


By Walter Boynton 


OW is the tug of war. The manu- 

facturing end of the industry is pru- 

dently shortening sail, while the sales 
end is preparing itself for selling in good 
earnest. Signs of a let-up are general and 
probably by the end of September will be 
rather widespread. It is a good time for 
the dealer to recall that he has had busi- 
ness in larger volume and for a longer 
continued period than has fallen to his lot 
for some years past, and therefore to avoid 
the approach of pessimism. In all proba- 
bility it was unavoidable that the volume 
of production should have been kept to high 
figures for so long, but the fact is that 
just now the dealer generally finds himself 
with more cars both new and old, than 
he would like to see. Strenuous sales meth- 
ods are indicated and the competition, 
which has been very active for the first 
eight months of the year, has become 
actually fierce. This is the period to try 
the mettle of the salesman and only the 
best of them will survive. 

August’s production was expectedly high 
and this, added to the volume of output 
turned out in the first seven months, has 
had the natural result of plentiful stock- 
ing. Establishment of a policy of no mid- 
season models, by some of the most im- 
portant makers, like Hudson-Essex and 
Oakland-Pontiac, has put the dealer to the 
test of his ability to conduct year-long sales 
campaigns on the same product. That this 
has been a severe test, in some cases, is not 
to be doubted. The industry generally has 
formed the habit of straining production 
to a peak at about the end of May, after 
which the curves ordinarily begin to run 
downward. New models and price reduc- 
tions may give a fillip to public interest, 
but the buyer’s indifference is pretty apt to 
be cumulative, after the end of the Summer. 
It is the overcoming of this growing in- 
difference that constitutes the chief selling 
problem in the waning of the year. 


New Record in 1929 Certain 


- general, it appears that 1929 will 
have established new high sales rec- 
ords, in spite of season, habit and every- 
thing else. Changes in the picture come 
slowly. Certain fairly definite trends are 
being followed, reflected in the mounting 
figures for sales in the lowest price class 
and in the used car situation. At home 
and abroad, the lowest price cars have done 


the biggest volume of business, and on a 
scale of notable increase. The life of the 
used car, measured by years, has shortened. 
Where the average owner used to think 
little of driving a car for five years, if it 
served him at all well over that length of 
time, he now feels that an average use of 
two years is more like it. This arises, of 
course, from the present ability to drive 
a closed car in comfort the year around, 
over really good roads, with the result that 
the age by mileage of the car is about what 
it used to be after five years of operation. 
And because of the mechanical improve- 
ments and the use of materials more re- 
sistant to wear that have been developed 
within the last few years the car of to-day 
with 50,000 miles registered on its speed- 
ometer is in much better usable shape than 
the car of a few years ago, registering the 
same speedometer reading. 

Point by point—in appearance, comfort 
and satisfactorily unused mileage, to-day’s 
used car is a good buy. This is especially 
true if the dealer has taken it in on an 
allowance that permits him to sell it profit- 
ably at a reasonable price and has not been 
stampeded into making an inflated ap- 
praisal under pressure, in order to close a 
sale. The modern dealer must know more 
about car values than the man who is sell- 
ing him a used car as a prelude to buying 
a new one from him—and must demon- 
strate his superior knowledge. 


Ford Sales Gain 


OMPLETE registrations of passenger 
cars in June again emphasized trends 
noted earlier in the year. The United 
States total was 386,537 for the month and 
of these 376,024 bore name plates showing 
them to have been made in the Detroit 
automotive district. Of the twenty-two 
makes produced here, only six showed in- 
crease in business—Essex, Ford, Hudson, 
Nash, Oldsmobile and Packard. Ford’s 
gain was far and away the greatest, with 
a total of 129,158, against 34,436 a year 
ago. On percentages, Ford accounted for 
33.44 per cent. of the national total; Gen- 
eral Motors, 31.62; Chrysler, 10.37; Hud- 
son-Essex, 7.30; Willys-Overland, 5.46; 
and Nash, 2.85, constituting 91.04 per cent. 
of all cars registered in June. 
Official Ford production (not registra- 
tion) for July was 196,505, the largest July 
in Ford experience. 
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FORBES will be glad to fill your orders for books reviewed on this page 

at the publisher’s price plus 15c postage for each book. Send you request 

to the Book Division, B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


More Leisure and More Work 


THe Susconscious Minp IN BUSINESs. 
By Robert R. Updegraff. (Chicago, A. 
W. Shaw Co. $.75.) 

If you didn’t take a vacation this Sum- 
mer, you have been neglecting your busi- 
ness: such, at any rate, is the comforting 
theory on which Mr. Updegraff bases his 
arguments for ‘a six-hour day for execu- 
tives “I believe,” he writes, “that a man 
can do more and better administrative 
work in six hours a day than in eight or 
ten hours, if he will learn how to use the 
other eighteen hours of the twenty-four.” 
On the analogy of the fireless cooker, he 
argues that the subconscious mind can pon- 
der and solve problems, if left to work 
unhindered, which conscious effort would 
bungle. The English business man, with 
his ten o’clock opening, his tea and his 
tennis, has long since realized this. Ameri- 
can business men are only beginning to 
discover that “the more haste the less 
speed” applies to high-pressure office work 
as to other forms of activity. Mr. Upde- 
graff has written a timely and a sensible 
statement of the facts. The next move- 
ment in American business, if he is to be 
believed, will be a movement away from 
the office and in the direction of recreation, 
hobbies and leisure for everybody above 
the merely clerical ranks of business. 


Meaning of Profits 


CorporATION Prorits. A Study of Their 
Size, Variation, Use, and Distribution 
in a Period of Prosperity. By Laurence 
H. Sloan. (New York, Harper’s. $3.50.) 
In this book the managing editor of the 

Standard Statistics Company has attempted 
to give the individual owner of corporate 
securities an intelligent understanding of 
the meaning of profits and a critical atti- 
tude toward profit statements. To do so, 
he analyzed the financial statements of the 
545 leading American corporations, for 
1926 and 1927, covering approximately one- 
third of the corporation data for the 
United States. Of the companies discussed, 
he puts General Motors and F. W. Wool- 
worth in a class by themselves. Of par- 
ticular interest, in the light of recent as- 
sertions regarding the effect of high money 
rates on business, is this observation : 

“The fixed charges of business undoubt- 
edly increase more rapidly when interest 
rates are low than when they are high. It 
should be the other way. But it isn’t. The 
constant tendency to expand the volume 
of borrowing more than counteracts the 
benefits of lower interest rates.” 

Mr. Sloan has written a book of great 
utility to business men and investors. It 
deserves the most careful study as it has 
received the most scrupulous pains on the 
part of its author. 


Decency Pays Dividends 


THE AMERICAN BusINESS ADVENTURE. 
The Story of Henry A. Dix. By Mark 
H. Dix. (New York, Harper’s. $3.) 
Henry A. Dix was a wealthy Russian 

Jewish merchant who fled to this country 

to escape racial discrimination and, after 

a false start as a New Jersey farmer, built 

up a highly successful clothing manufac- 

ture. He achieved an unusual success by 
complying with all sanitary and social 
legislation, by paying his employees high 
wages, and he eventually turned his busi- 
ness over to his employees on terms of 
easy payment. For a record of practical 
idealism in business and as an illustration 
of the fact that decency pays dividends, 
his career is worthy of study. Of par- 
ticular interest is his list of business poli- 

cies adopted in the production of “Dix- 

made” garments, given on page 46. Per- 

haps the most striking of them is the last: 

“The determination to have no desire 
ever to become the largest house of our 
kind, but always to remain small enough 
to have all departments under our close 
and personal supervision.” 


Human Side of Business 


Human NaturE AND MANAGEMENT. By 
Ordway Tead. (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. $3.50.) 

Mr. Tead is a lecturer in Personnel Ad- 
ministration at Columbia University. In 
this book he aspires to put the higher psy- 
chology at the disposition of the higher 
executives. His book is designed for class- 
room use and will doubtless find a place 
in the curicula of business colleges. 


Business Management 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 
By Herbert G. Stockwell. (New York, 
Harper’s. $4.) 

This pretentious volume is a dull dose 
for patient plodders. It aspires to help 
young business men to learn about the jobs 
higher up and fit themselves for promo- 
tion. Its chief value is in the descriptions 
it gives of the various types of managerial 
and executive positions. It advises young 
men to say “Sir” to their superiors, dress 
quietly, join as many social and fraternal 
organizations as possible, and it points out 
that “it is a matter of record that of every 
100,000 young men eighteen years of age 
78.2 per cent. are employed in occupations 
from which they derive money compensa- 
tion, and that they reach the maximum of 
earning ability at the age of forty-three, 
at which the average is $2,500 a year. 
It is this consideration, no doubt which 
prompted an eminent Harvard professor 
to advise undergraduates to “Be a snob!” 
and to remember that it is just as easy to 
marry the boss’s daughter as it is to marry 
his stenographer. 
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Profit P rospects 


of Twelve Steel Stocks 
8 Rubber Stocks 
14 Motor Equipment Stocks 


If you own or expect to buy U. S. Steel, 
or U. S. Rubber or Stewart Warner or 
any other stock in Steels, Rubbers or 
Motor Equipments, you owe it to yourself 
to get the comprehensive Analyses and 
Forecasts of each of these companies. 
KNOW the financial position, earnings 
and profit prospects through authorita- 
tive Reports recently reprinted from or 
now appearing in THE WALL STREET 
NEWS. To acquaint you with its value 
to investors and finance executives, we 
make this half-price introductory offer 
to NEW subscribers only :— 


Y, PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes 12 Steel Reports or 8 Rubber 
Reports or 14 Motor Equipment Reports— 
check ones wanted—also two Monthly 
Tables of “Corporation Earnings’) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway, Dept. S-1, New York City 
fy fy fy fe fr, hr, hr, hr, Ml, Me, Ml, Me, Ml, 

















ACCOUNTANCY 


FITS YOU FOR 
ADVANCEMENT! 


Learn through this new method ... 
home study combined with personal 
coaching from eminent C. P. A. 


ROFICIENCY through accountancy 

brings big rewards, Now, for the 

first time, you can qualify yourself 
at home in spare hours for major posi- 
tions in the field of business, or for 
Cc. P. A. examinations, and yet have 
the road-smoothing guidance that comes 
only through personal contact of student 
with tutor. 
By this new method of acquiring a recog- 
nized University course of home study, 
each lesson is corrected by competent 
instructors. But, in addition, each pupil 
has the advantage of regular consulta- 
tion with and guidance from an eminent 
C. P. A. living right in his community. 
Even beginners can qualify in all phases 
of accountancy in two years .. . ad- 
vanced students can, of course, progress 
much more rapidly. Students for the 
high-grade course are selected with un- 
usual care. Should any need to discon- 
tinue study, tuition fees will stop. For 
complete information, fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today: 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
Dept. 1A, 1776 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in knowing more about your 
plan of home study with tutoring by local 
C.P.A. Please, without obligating ms, send 
further particulars. 


Name ..cccccscsecccscedevecveccescccccses ee 
Position .....ccsccccccccccccscssccccvcscssece 
Btreet.....cccccccccccccccccs City. .ceccceeee ° 
State ...ccccccccccccccccccscvons eeevecccese ° 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


Extra Careful Now 

A former county judge, defeated during 
the 1928 general election, is now the cash- 
* jer of a California country -bank. 

“The check is all right, sir,’ he said re- 
cently to a man whom he didn’t know, “but 
the evidence you offer in identifying your- 
self as the person to whom the check is 
drawn is scarcely sufficient. And I don’t 
know you at all.” 

“Well, I know you,” rejoined the man 
at the wicket. 

“Possibly,” smiled the ex-judge. 

“And I’ve known you to hang a man on 
less evidence than what you reject now,” 
pursued the other. 

“Quite likely,” replied the former jur- 
ist. “But when it comes to letting go of 
hard cash we have to be mighty careful.” 
—$5 prize to E. Gammons, Palo Alto, Cal. 

* * * 
Modern Method 

Son (calling at the office): “Why, Dad, 
wkere are you going in such a hurry?” 

Dad: “I’m getting out while I have the 
chance. I just fired my secretary, and, 
son, she has a tongue just like your 
mother.” 

Son: “Why, I see she is still working.” 

Dad: “Yeah, that’s it. She’s just about 
ready to turn on the dictaphone and I 
don’t want to be here when she hears the 
sad news.”—Exchange. 

* * * 
Absent Minded 

Aiter the victim’s ear was gone, his 
face battered beyond recognition, two 
teeth loose, and his nose disjointed, the 
hooligans desisted. 

“How much do I owe you?” he asked 
between groans. 

“Owe. us!” they echoed. 

The victim smiled. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, faintly, “my 
mind must have wandered. I thought it 
was a barber giving me a face massage.” 
—Prize of Forses’ book to C. Biederman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 
Clearing Up the Difficulty 

“Now, my lad,” said the police officer, 
who was investigating the case of a miss- 
ing check in‘an office, “I believe you are 
here first, every morning.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And who is here next—Mr, Jones or 
Mr. Smith?” 

“Sometimes, one, sometimes the other.” 

“Well, on what days would Mr. Jones 
be likely to get here first?” 

“I can’t quite say, sir. At first he was 
always last, but later he begun to be ear- 
lier, till at last he was first, though be- 
fore he had always -been behind. He was 
soon late again, though lately he came a 
bit sooner. Just now he is much behind 
as before, but I expect he will come ear- 
lier sooner or later.” 

“Oh, quite so,” said the officer, “that’s 
all I wanted to know.”—Clipped. 


“What for?” 








Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


The Petroleum Industry—Robert S. 
Fowler of Wade Brothers & Company, 
55 Broadway, New York City, has writ- 
ten a comprehensive booklet on “The 
Petroleum Industry” embracing the 
many divisions of the industry, from 
the sources of the product to the 
analyses of typical corporations. 


Tri-Utilities Corp—A folder describ- 
ing the securities of this corporation 
may be obtained free from G. L. Ohr- 
strom & Company, 44 Wall Street, New 
York City. Ask for folder F.M.1. 


The Seal That Certifies Safety—Gen- 
eral Surety Company, 340 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, affixes an assuring 
caption to its booklet on its investments. 
Free on request. 


Diversification — Diversified common 
stocks, holdings of which are advocated 
by Throckmorton & Company, 165 
Broadway, New York City, are described 
in Booklet No. 5, free for the asking. 


Advisory Bulletin FS 15—American 
Institute of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., selecting for its clients a 
single outstanding stock, outlines that 
stock’s possibilities in its Advisory Bul- 
letin, F S 15, available free. 


Credit—An Essential Industry—A 
booklet of interesting content, compiled 
by Clarence Hodson & Company, 165 
Broadway, New York City. To credit 
is accredited the property of being the 
very “life blood of our economic sys- 
tem.” Send for your copy without 
charge. 


Convertible Investments—Replete with 
facts and figures is this booklet, pub- 
lished by Detwiler & Company, 11 
Broadway, New York City. Gratis. 


Bigger Investment Returns—A _ book- 
let issued by Babson’s Statistical Or- 
ganization, Div. 32-1, Babson Park, 
Mass. This complimentary booklet 
gives the details of the Babson Plan for 
profitable investment. 


Cities Service Common Stock—Full 
information about this company may be 
had from Henry L. Doherty, 60 Wall 
Street, New York City, on request for 
2402-16. 


Some Financial Facts—Bell Telephone 
Securities Company, 195 Broadway, New 
York City, publishes this booklet on 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stock as a conservative in- 
vestment and offers the booklet free. 


How to Invest Money—A_ booklet 
listing Straus bond offerings. May be 
obtained from S. W. Straus & Company, 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City, on 
sequest- for Booklet 1-1011. 


A Portfolio of Diversified Securities— 
Founders Securities Trust, National 
Union Bank Building, Boston, Mass., 
offers full information on securities in 
the United Investment Assurance Sys- 
tem, which it sponsors. 
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DIVIDENDS 








Swift & Company 
Dividend No. 175 


Dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on October 1, 1929, to stockholders of record, 
September 10, 1929, as shown on the books of the 
Company, 


U.S. Yards, Chicago. C. A. PEACOCK, Sec’y 





GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


949 Broadway 
New York City 


At a meeting held today the directors of this 
company declared the “a quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) on 
each share of its Cumulative and Participating 
Prior Preferred Stock, issued and outstanding, 
payable on October Ist, 1929, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on September 
10th, 1929, and the regular quarter] ividend 
of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) on each 
share of its Cumulative and Participating Sec- 
ond Preference Stock, issued and outstanding, 
payable on October Ist, 1929, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 
10th, 1929. 

Dated, New York, August 16th, 1929. 

B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TEKEGRAPH COMPANY 
160th Dividend 


Tue regular quarterly 

dividend of Two Dollars 

4J and Twenty-Five Cents 

eS ($2.25) per share will be 

paid on October 15, 1929, to stockhold- 

ers of record at the close of business 
on September 20, 1929. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasureg 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 


New York, Aug. 21, 1929. 

The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have declared a dividend 
of Ninety Cents r share, payable Sept. 30, 
1929, to those stockholders of the company who 
are holders of full-share certificates of stock, 
registered on the company’s books at the close 
of business, Sept. 12, 1929. Transfer books will 


2 
be closed from sept 12 to Sept. 30, inclusive. 
W. J. BUR’ » Secretary & Treasurer. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CORPORATION 


New York, Aug. 21, 1929. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Corporation have declared a dividend of 
Seventy-Five Cents per share, payable Oct. 1, 
1929, to those stockholders of the Company who 
are holders of full-share certificates of pre- 
ferred stock, registered on the Company’s books 

at the close of business, Sept. 12, 1929. 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary Treasurer. 





National Power & Light Company 


$7 Preferred Stock Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share om the $7 Preferred Stock of National 
Power & Light Company has been declared for 
payment October 1, 1929, to holders of record 
of $7 Preferred Stock at the close of busisess 


September 12, 1929. A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del., August 10, 1929. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $1.00 a share on the outstanding 
$20. par value common stock of this Company, 
payable September 14, 1929, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 28, 
1929; also dividend of 14%% on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock of this Company, payable 
October 25, 1929, to stockholders record at 
the close of business on October 10, 1929. 


CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 18 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 

share on the preferred stock of the Electric 

Power & Light Corporation has been declared for 

payment on October 1, 1929, to stockholders of 

— at the close of business September 14, 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 
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TOMORROW 


what will TOMORROW mean to industry? 
to you? 


what will industryss TOMORROW mean 


T HIS startling new book — “Make Everybody 
Rich: Industry’s New Goal”’—answers — both 
questions for you. It proclaims a new industrial 
philosophy and predicts a new industrial revolution. 
“Make Everybody Rich” is NEWS, tomorrow’s 
front page. 

To industrial and business executives particularly, 
and to every American citizen ultimately, this book 
carries a message of tremendous importance. A 
jump or two ahead of anything yet published, it takes 
a look around the corner just ahead and surveys our 
future as the world’s richest nation. It is the first 
clear, convincing, complete, and authoritative state- 
ment of the new economic policy now linked in the 
public mind with the industrial methods of Henry 
Ford. It is destined to become the Bible of Fordism, 
- its fundamental principle may evolve into the pri- 

mary issue in the 1932 presidential campaign! 

If you are interested in TOMORROW —your own 
TOMORROW—yvyou will want to read this book. 


What They Say About It— 


EDITOR 

“A stirring and helpful contribution full of understanding and imagin- 
ation.”—Norman Hapgood. 
BANKER 

“It will be to the advantage of this nation to have such wholesome 
doctrine widely disseminated.”—S. W. Straus. 
COMMUNIST 

“A remarkable book. . 
Montgomery Brown. 
LAWYER 

“It is entertaining, easy to read and forces home its points.”—Arthur 
Garfield Hays. 
CRITIC 


“The authors describe swiftly and vividly (the book is written with 
vigor and a deft touch) the right-about-face in the strategy of 
American industry.”—Evans Clark, N. Y. 


BOOKMAN 


“A work of fascinating interest. Whether or not we accept its 
tremendous conclusion, we must find it stimulating, provocative, a tonic 
to the imagination.””—John Macy. 


. it has greatly excited me.”—Bishop William 
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This Book Charts 
America’s Future— 


YOUR FUTURE! 


Just around the corner lies—what? 
Continued prosperity — or industrial 
panic? New industrial combines—or 
another era of Rooseveltian trust-bust- 
ing? Cooperation in industry—or a 
return to cut-throat competition? What 
lies just ahead? On the answer to 
these questions inevitably depends your 
own future happiness. This book offers 
the answer with authority, the author- 
ity of scholarship and research. Send 
for the book today—it was written for 
you in a style you will find at once 
entertaining and persuasive. Mail the 
coupon now. 


MAKE EVERYBODY RICH 


INDUSTRY’S NEW GOAL 





you are alert 
to the trend | 
of the times 
you will want | 
to get the news 
about FORBES 
books. ” 
Check here 








i Name 
t Address 





by B. A. Javits and C. W. Wood 


a Bern pe pera ee oe anpageeg meer pemmene 


Price $3.50 at your bookstore, or on 5 days’ approval 


from 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., Dept. 9-15-29 


I want to read MAKE EVERYBODY RICH. After 5 days I will return it to you 
or remit $3.50. Please send me the book. 
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Executive Personnel Service 


Advertising Rates are $20.00 per column inch. 1 
No advertisement accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. 


Minimum size one inch. Larger sizes must be in half inch multiples. Cash basis only. 


We reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 











ing to a merger. 


integrity. 





AVAILABLE 


Business or Financial Executive 





E know this man’s record to be of t he very highest grade. He is available ow- 
To an organization whose personnel requires strengthening 
he will bring valuable business and financial experience, energy, judgment, courage, 


He is an engineer with a keen analytical mind, well versed in economics. He 
knows accounting practice, factory operations, business and financial administra- 
tion, banking relations. 

His past record, one of outstanding success running from field engineer to 
an executive officer of a prominent manufacturing company, will impress any firm. 

He is primarily interested in a proposition with responsibility wherein his future 
will rest upon his ability to produce. 


Address in confidence 


The Director—FORBES Magazine 




















Wanted 


Assistant Superintendent 


of Material Control 


UST be a thorough engineer by 
M training and habit of _thought. 

Familiar with all production prob- 
lems. Must have had experience analyz- 
ing production conditions and in the 
perfection of methods. Must be able to 
control inventory, scheduling of stock, 
and the meeting of due dates. Must. be 
able to study, forecast, solve, and sim- 
plify processing. In first letter give age, 
education, practical experience. Factory 
located in southwestern Ohio. Box H-128, 
Forbes. 








Engineering Sales 
Executive 


An executive with twenty-three years’ 
experience in engineering, sales, organ- 
ization and manufacturing is available for 
a new connection. 

For the past twelve years he has been 
President of a prominent engineering cor- 

ration located in the Middle est. 

rior to this connection he directed the 
sales division of two of our prominent 
engineering firms. 

He possesses a wide and diversified 
knowledge in sales problems pertaining 
to the engineering field and has proved 
by his past record that he is capable of 
assuming a real, big job. Box H-140, 
Forbes. 














Comptroller-Auditor 


Man with wide experience and diversified 
knowledge as comptroller and auditor is now 
available for a new connection. For the past 
nine years he has been with two large corpora- 
tions in this capacity. He desires a connection 
with a firm of repute. Highest grade _refer- 
ences. Location immaterial. Box H-152, 
Forbes. 














ENGINEERING 
EXECUTIVE 


Exceptional fifteen years experience 
in research and analysis of engi- 
neering and management problems 
in steam railroad and city transpor- 
tation, traffic, public utility and 
patent valuation. Manufacturing 
experience. Six years consultation. 
Accustomed to organization and 
management of staff, formulation of 
plans, reports and contacts with 
company and city officials. Box 
H-148, Forbes. 








Sales and 
Advertising Executive 
AVAILABLE 


Owing to a merger a man 39 
years old, of highest references 
and background of twenty years 
as Printing and Advertising Ex- 
ecutive, plus Sales and Merchan- 
dising experience on both Special- 
ties and Staples wishes to make a 
connection that will assure an ac- 
tive future. At present residing 
in Chicago but willing to go any- 
where, Box H-144, Forbes. 





ENGINEERING 
EXECUTIVE 


N executive of the highest grade is 

seeking a connection with a promi- 
nent corporation desiring a man_ with, 
wide experience in management of build- 
ing construction, preparing of estimates 
of costs and appraisals, supervision of 
building construction or maintenance of 
present structures or plants. 


Has a wide and thorough knowledge 
of building construction and values and 
will prove invaluable to some firm re- 
quiring a man with a diversified knowl- 
edge of these fields. 


_ He will also consider taking a financial 
interest in some reputable concern either 
in New York City or California. Refer- 


ences of the highest grade. Box H-149, 
orbes. 

















EXECUTIVE 


Has had fifteen years business ex- 
perience in financing, manufacturing, 
sales and distribution problems. 


At present employed as Secretary-Sales 
Manager by an _ exceedingly successful 
corporation, which manufactures, sells 
and distributes its products through 
branch offices and a large field staff in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

Age 34, married, good personality, 
financially sound, now living near New 
York City. Box H-150, Forbes. 
































AVAILABLE 


Advertising Cartoonist 


Open for permanent connection with 
syndicate or responsible advertiser re- 
quiring mature, educated, experienced 
man to illustrate copy with vigorous, 
spirited, creative cartoons of distinction. 

Samples of published work on file at 
Forbes. Box H-146, Forbes. 





Open for Proposition 





Let Me Help Your Success 


25 year’s analytical accounting services for 
various nationally known concerns have 
extraordinarily equipped me to help increase 
profits. Continuous business activity more 
than salary main object. Part time con- 
sidered. Married, no children. H. Millard, 
C. P. A., 1220 Lafayette St., Chicago, Iil. 


Unusual Advertising Director Available 


Some manufacturer dissatisfied with advertising 
costs, inefficiency, etc., can secure this widely ex- 


Manufacturing establishment may obtain A man of matured business judgment as perienced executive of forty to revamp his adver- 

: — f f result of practical and executive eupaniopes in mane tising department and plans. Experienced in all 
executive services of patent expert, lawyer facturing, selling and merchandising together with organi fh . ae ce 
and solicitor in organizing and supervising . om cmmecienee in industry as a con- material. Farm "ed wy 1 ocation jm- 
an offensive and defensive patent depart- “ah 5. tgs grate aehanes wae ee perienced in agency work, chemicals, remedies, im- 
ment. Box H-142, Forbes. favorable for the demonstration of his ability. Age * 20s: Sporting goods, real estate, ma- 


chinery, tractors. Kn chan chann 
Box H-143, Forbes, Address Box H-151, ne _— - 


























